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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Cuapwick. 
SEE cone 
CHAPTEB VII. 

My plots fall short, like darts, which rash hands threw 

Witb an ill aim, and have too far to go. 

Sir Rob. Howard. 

On the Monday subsequent to the death of Mrs. 
Loraine, her remains were buried inthe little church- 
yard. Lady Rosenbury and Lord Rosenbury, with 
Walter Loraine, were the chief mourners, but the 
tenants, one and all, attended the funeral to pay their 
last respects to their late friend. 

As Lady Rosenbury set down the young artist at 
the gate of his lonely cottage, she urged him to come 
up to Rosenbury House during the day, and gave his 
hand a cordial, earnest pressure. 

Lady Rosenbury had returned from Crofton House on 
Saturday, and immediately on hearing of his affliction, 
had hastened to him, bestowing upon him ‘the most 
gentle and unobtrusive sympathy, and the result of 
her kindness was that Walter felt quite cheerful as he 
now entered the cottage. ‘ 

He had ex to find it dark and deserted, but 
contrary to his expectations, the windows were 
raised, admitting the balmy air and the hum of bees, 
the white curtains swayed gently to and. fro, and 
pao the wooden mantel-piece were two great pitchers 
of garden-flowers. 

Hearing a bustling noise in the kitchen, Walter 
turned his steps in that direction, and a home-like 
picture met his gaze. 

A small fire blazed on the hearth, and the bright 
copper tea-kettle sang merrily, sending forth clouds of 
steam. In the centse of the white floor stood the tea- 
table, covered with a snowy cloth, and spread with 
the pretty pink dishes that had been presented to 
Mrs. Loraine on her wedding-day by ber too-indul- 
gent mistress. A roasted chicken, some toasted Sally 
Lunns, steaming hot, and two small jars of clear and 
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delicate preserves, made up a dainty and tempting 


repast. 

Ae Walter regarded these preparations with con- 
siderable surprise, the open doorway of the kitchen 
was darkened, and Martha entered from the garden, 
with her dress pinned up about her waist anda bunch 
of crisp radishes in her hand. 

““So you’ve got home, Mr. Walter?” she said, pro- 
ceeding to wash and prepare the radishes for the 


table. “Please sit down. I'll make the tea in a 
minate!” 
“I’m sorry you've taken all this trouble for me, 


Martha,” returned Walter. ‘I haveno appetite——” 

“ But you must eat, sir, if you want to live. You've 
eaten nothing scarcely since you came home. I beg 
of you, do eat something. That chicken is very tender, 
sir!” 

Unable to resist Martha’s persuasions, particularly 
after all the trouble she had taken to secure his com- 
fort, Walter took his place at the table. 

Martha hastened to make the tea, while she 
chattered busily in order to keep the young man’s 
mind occupied with trivial things. 

“'There’s as good a cup o’ tea, Mr. Walter,” she de- 
clared, “ascan be got out o’ Chiney, if I do say it. 
It'll clear your headache right away—see if it don’t!” 

“You are very kind, Martha,” responded Walter, 
taking the cup extended to him. “I little expected 
to find you here, or the cottage so cheerful.” 

“There's no praise due to me, Mr. Walter,” said 
Martha, helping herself to the tea. “Not but 
what I had the will, but I shouldn't have thought of 
it. It was Lady Rosenbury as whispered to me, be- 
fore we went to the church, and told me what to do, 
and so I obeyed her directions. Her own maid 
brought over the preserves, and I hope you'll try ’em, 
sir!” 

This new manifestation of Lady Rosenbury’s kind- 
ness brought tears to Walter's eyes. He saw that 
her ladyship had ttioughtfully prevented his return to 
a darkened and desolate home, and had exercised a 
motherly care for his ayBip = 

“Lady Rosenbuy& 
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dear 
I shall not forget your kind and cheering 


by and by. But my thanks are due to you too, 


Martha. 
actions.” . 

“Oh, dear, I’ve done nothing, Mr. Walter, to be re- 
membered,” declared Martha. 

“Mr. Walter!’ Why do you call me ‘Mr,’ when 
you have known me all my life?” asked the artist, 
with some surprise. 

The woman hesitated a2 moment, and then said, 
frankly : 

“ It’s true I used to call you, ‘ Walter,’ sir, when you 
was a boy, and I kep’ on doing so in your absence. 
But when you came back a grand gentleman like, it 
seemed more natural to say ‘Mr. Walter.’ Besides, 
your poor mother, before she was taken ill, had a 
habit of always speaking of you as ‘ Mr. Walter,’ re- 
spectful like, and us neighbours got the habit of her. 
I love you just as much as ever, sir, but it comes 
more natural to me now to think of you as a gentle 
man, sir.” 

The “ sirs” she bestowed so liberally testified to aer 
sincerity, even if her earnest tones had not. 

Walter smiled faintly at her explanation, and then 
became thoughtful. 

“If you please, Mr. Walter,” exclaimed Martha, 
after a long silence, which she had oecupied by 
re-filling the young gentleman’s cup and heaping up 
his plate, “have you decided what you shall do 
now ?” 

Walter aroused himself, replying : 

“T shall return to London to-morrew, I think.” 

“ But, sir, there’s business tv be seen to,” said the 
woman, anxiously. ‘To be sure, the cottage belougs 
to Lord Rosenbury, but the furniture, the pictures 
which you painted, sir, the chaney-ware, the beddin’ 
and house-linen—all these have to be cared for—to 
say nothing of the wearin’ apparel.” 

A shadow crossed Walter’s open brow, and the 
thought occurred to him—Did not all these things 
belong to Colte Loraine? He felt an instinctive re- 
pugnance to having Mrs. Loraine’s clothing sold by 
her husband, and he therefore replied : 

“The furniture will have to be packed in cases 
The China and pictures I should like to keep, because 
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they were dearer to my mother than all the reet of 
her possessions, As to the clothing, my dear 
Martha, please accept of it. She would have given 

to you herself, if her thoughts had not all been 
bout me in her,Jast hours!” 

Martha accepted the gift with silent gratitude. 
The wardrobe of the late Mrs. Loraine had been much 
above ber station—thanks to Walter; but good Martha 
bad no thought of its value beyond its associations. 

There's one thing wore,” she said, lowering her 
voice. “Your poor mother confided the secret to 
me when she felt she was going to die. I'll show 


She proceeded to the pantry, returning with an 

d cracked sugar-bow!, which she handed to Walter. 

It was half filled with-gold and silver of all sizes 
and degrees of value. 

She saved it for you, Mr. Walter,” explained 
Martha. “She begun to save it when you. was 
a wee baby. There must be over a hundred pounds 
in the bowl. When she told me the secret of this 
inoney, she said that Lord Rosenbury had cared for 
you so handsomely that you had no need of this, She 

then begged me to me you to keep this, just as it is, 
for a certain 

“ Did she state the as se?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Walter. e said that sometimes, not- 
withstanding that letter from Australia, she couldn't 
somehow think that Colte Loraine wasdead. Strange, 
wasn tit? And she wanted you te this for him, 
and give it to him, if he ever comes I tried to 
reason with her that Oolte wag surely dead, but she 
only repeated what she'd said before!” 

Walter wasastonished at this recital, but took charge 
of the contents of the bowl, promising that Mrs. 
Loraine’s injunctions should be faithfully carried out. 

Aiter @ dittle further conversation with Martha, 
Walter went into the little parlour, opened the door 
that the broad beams of sunshine might enter the 
room, and seated himself on the threshold in the 
shadow of the little porch. 

He felt bereaved, but not desolate. 

Gradually his, thoughts passed beyond his present 
grief, and he mused upon the goodness and tenderness 

f Lady Rosenbury, and yearned over the lovely 

being to whom he had given his deepest, holiest love, 
ud to whom he had consecrated his noblest, loftiest 
ispirations—the Lady Geraldine Summers ! 

In the midst of is musings the gate-latch clicked, 
nd Lord Rosenbury came up the walk. 

\Valter arose and greeted his visitor politely. 

It’s a beautiful day, Walter,” observed Resenbury, 

en he had shaken hands with the tare a 

The sunlight is charming, and your 

ere smells of pinks and lavender. sy a all these 
weet influences must ‘be as balm to your soul, and 
nust insensibly soothe your grief!” 

Rosenbury’s manner was friendly enough, but it 
lacked theessence of true sympathy, so Walter merely 
in silence. 

“ame over to have alittle talk with you,” ob- 
served his lordship, plucking a sprig from the clematis 
vering the porch, and placing it in his button-hole. 

Shall we sit out here, Walter ? I much prefer the 
pen air to the parlour!” 

Walter assented, and was about to brine ont a chair 

r his visitor, but Resenbury declined it, seating him- 
elf upon the clean step, and Walter resumed his seat 
ipon the threshold. 

Rosenbury had a reason for preferring the open air 
to the parlour for his interview with the young 
artjet. 

irom his seat upon the door-step he had an excel- 
lent view of Roseubury House, with its grand towers, 
at opposite extremities, and its grand central edifice. 
He could also see its beautiful plantations and the edge 
of its grand park, while before him lay the Rosenbury 
fields, with their acres of grass and grain, and to the 

was distinctly visible the village of Rosenbury 
Heath, a large portion of which village belonged to 
the Rosenbury estates. 

With the glittering prize thus spread before his 
vision, Rosenbury had ne fears of turning traitor to 
wn selfish interests. 

Besides, he was afraid to enter the room where Mrs. 
Loraine had died—the room in which he had learned 
hat he was not Lord Rosenbury, but had usurped 
he place rightfully belonging to Walter Loraine. 

Well, Walter,” observed Roseabury, after a pause, 

what are you thinking of doing now ?” 

I shall go on with my profession, of course, my 

rd,” responded Walter. 

But would that be best, with your mind so dis- 
tracieu ®y your bereavement ?” 

You forget, my lord,” said Waker, sadly, “the 
communication I made to you the other day in regard 
to wy feelings towards my poor mother! But even 


bowed 


bis ¢ 


fmy mind had been distracted by her death, work: 


ld be the best panacea. Beeausea grief has fallen 
= u me, I have no intention of idby folding my hands 
aud sinking imto melancholy. Suffering is the lot of 








all, and hegis n@blest who bears hiis grief swith the 
ws, patienceand resignation |” 

“You ar® very philosophic, Walter,” returned 
ftosenbury, “but you talk like one who has not 
suffered very deeply.” 

Walter flushed, then paled, but remained silent. 

He could not deny that there was truth in the 
remark. Instinct, although he knew it not, had 
directed his filial affections into a different channel. 

“T know very little of grief,” said Rosenbury, fur- 
tively watching his companion, and secretly displeased 
that his last remark had hit the truth, “ but, of course, 
it must be a terrible thing to lose a mother! I know 
how I should feel if her ladyship should die——” 

“Do not speak of such an event!” exclaimed 
Walter, with a shudder. ‘Heaven grant, my lord, 
that her ladyship may be spared many liappy years to 
bless others and to enjoy life!’ 

Rosenbury'sbrows contracted fore single moment 
as he listened to this earnest expression, but he said, 
quietly : 

“No one can love my mother better than myself. 
And so, Walter, to return to our subject, you think of 
going on with your profesgion? You wish to give 









up the cottage ?” 

“Ido. I hawe no use feritnow. . Martha will take 
charge of the f we itin cages and stow- 
ing it in her own present.’ 

“Very well, Walter. 15 a be , however, 
to lose you so ocpepletal Seams bury Heath 
The son of my deaveld nema will havea claim 
upon my aff part wn noble qualities.” 
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day, did we not?” asked Ro 
tion of frankness. “You r } 
do you not, beter y ie H ee RET Mee 2 
Walter assented, a 
pression on his bright, han ret a!» 
“ Well, thajalon > your friend) 
you a little advice. Throw: 
What's the ugeof daubing y 
and cleaning brushes all your ] 
“ That’s a novel view to 
sion,” said Walter, with a ; Ba 
do not clean my own brushes, J keap.« pad arn 
such things for me.” 


“Well, Walter, you what I meap. ” Why 1 


make existenee.» bore? 
lovely days? Why not ese 
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pictures ; T have studied my art in Italy, 
aud have felt at home in her beautiful cities and among 
her ruins; I = visited the Italian lakes, and Swiss 
mountains, besides making myself familiar with Scotch 
and Irish scenery. 

“ But all that is merely a taste of travel,” said 
Rosenbury. “I know you, with your artist's soul, 
delight in beautiful scenes. Why not seek them out? 
My father left you an income of five hundred pounds 
a year, did be not ?” 

Walter assented. 

“But five] hundred pounds looks small to you, 
does it not ?” 

“ Not at all,” declared Walter. “I don’t use more 
than half of it. Besides, my paintings bring me in as 
muc more during the year.” 

Rosenbury looked though tfula moment, and then said: 

“Why not go to Paris, Walter, and see something 
of life? In quitting your present quiet existence, 
you would, of course, need more money than you now 
have. Iwill settle upon you an additional five hundred 
a year, if you will go to Paris and enjoy yourself !” 

Walter looked puzzled, but hastened to declare : 

“J have no taste for a.gay life, my lord. I have 
visited Paris and know that it is very beautiful and 
charming and all that, but I have no wish to reside 
there. While I decline your generous offer, allow me 
to thank you heartily for it! 

“Oh, not at all, Walter,” responded ._Rosenbury, 
considerably disappointed. “By the way, did you 
ever think of going to the Moly Land and to Egypt? 
What places for an enthusiastic painter like yourself! 
Think of painting those. dusky beauties who live on 
the banks of the Nile and sport in its sacred waters ? 
Would you not. delight in picturing on canvas the 
arid deserts of Arabia with oases shaded by feathery 
palms? Ah! if I were an artist I’d start for the Hast 
to-morrow!” 

Walter smiled, a sudden recollection coming over 
him that years before he had expressed those very 
sentiments to his present compauion, but, without 
endeavouring to trace a connection between that fact 
and Rosenbury’s remark, he said : 

T nsed to feel as you do, my lord—in fact, I was 
very enthusiastic on the subject of the mystical East. 
But*I am older now, have seen more of men and 
mapners, and my native country has grown unspeak- 





No @cene in Fev. with all its 


ly dear ta me. 
wd oho of the far t, can speak to my heart as 
do the guiet hills oa’ nestling, dalés of dear old 
England! No people can ever be so interesting to me 
as my, own, and no women so beautiful as my 
cowntrywomen |” 

“You are patriotic,” remarked. Rowenbury, his 
countenance changing. “ As for me, I havea longing 
for pictures of the East, and I should like them done 
by your hand. While you refuse to go to Egypt for 
pleasure, would you not do so for business? iwill 
make you an offer. If you will go tothe East to paint 
me some pictures, I will pay you a thousand pounds 
a year during your absgenceand you may take as many 
years as P ev like in paimting the pictures. What do 
you say? 

“That your offer ‘ts munificent,” replied Walter, 
thoughtfully; “bgt that I cannot accept it. J 
snasvviele your: kindness, my. lord, but:l am in no 

need of pecuniary assistance. I fear that you are 
peeing: rs. a desire to assist my fortunes than 


Pa, he added, with a smile. 
eppot a qt oer away his head to 
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“ native country—leaving him 


free to woo dy of their mutual love, and 
without a f tet biabtlesand estates might ever by 
any possibility batrrecieg from him—bu nd 






that Walter could not amany pretence 






“ There must be some # tie, Walter, to sttach 
you so strongly to your d,” he said, after a 
pause. ‘“ You think our so beautiful 
—is there not one who "you the type of all the 
rest ?” Y Pe 

Walter blushed, the, his, 
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ag | ave no thowyht. of 1 ied Walter 
with reg e on! pmeofession, and 
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“ Believe me, my 
the young artist, earnestly. 
ness, even while I cannot accept 

“And I deprive myself of an immense pleasure 
on purpose to see you to-day,” said Beogabury, with 
an assumed smile. ‘Not that 1 regret the fact, my 
dear Walter, but I was engaged to din® with the 
Earl of Montford yesterday, and this evening I wa: 
to attend his ball. You can judge of my friendship 
for you when I assure you that I,was actually en- 
gaged to open the ball with the earl’s lovely niece— 
the Lady Geraldine Summers!” 

Walter started as he listened to this communica- 
tion, and his manner bétrayed considerable agitation, 
so that Rosenbury could read plainly the artist's senti- 
ments towards tke lady mentioned. 

“Tam ‘sorry your lordship should have deprived 
yourself of such a pleasure on my accourit,” he said, 
in a constrained tone. 

“ No occasion for sorrow, Walter. I. shall see the 
Lady Geraldine and the earl to-morrow, as | start for 
town in the morning, probably by the same train as 
yourself, Is there no way in which I ean be of as- 
sistance to you, Walter ?” 

The young artist replied in the negative, 

“Well, well, Walter, regard me as your friend. If 
you ever need assistance, come to me. Iam making 
youa very long call, am I not? Ob, by the way, 
won't you return to Roseabury with me? My mother 
desires to see you!” 

Walter assented and went into the parlour for his 
hat. When he returned, Rosenbury drew his arm 
familiarly within his own,,and they passed eut of the 
gate, proceeding together along the pleasant country 
road that led to Rosenbury House. 

As they went along, his lordship talking busily, 
one thought occupied Walter's mind — why had 
Rosenbury taken such a sudden and fervent interest 
in him? 





‘ CHAPTER VIIL 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked and kindled by the master's spell, 
And feeling hearts—touch them but lightly-—pour 


A thousand melodies unheard before, 
Pope’ 's Human Life. 
A BRIEF description of Rosenbury House may not 
be unacceptable to our readers. 
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As we have said, there was a central edifice, 
tlanked by a couple of grand old towers, which were 
partly festooned with ivy, and hoary with age. The 
towers were much older than the main building, 
which connected them. They were three stories in 
height, battlemented; and furnished with the quaint, 
pointed windows, with’ tiny diamond panes, of olden 
times. The central'edifice was two stories in height, 
and presented a very long, handsome front, looking 
upon @ smooth green lawn and a broad avenue, 
shaded by ma, nt lime trees. 

The lower floor of the western tower was a favourite 
retreat of Lady Rosenbury, and had been fitted up by 
her as @ boudoir. 

The room was circular and lighted by several 
pointed windows, as we have described. It was 
carpeted with a gorgeous Turkish fabric, which, ac- 
cording to oriental fashion, left a border of bare 
floor. This floor was of rich dark oak, laid in @ 
curious pattern—and was quite as handsome as the 
carpet which concealed its ceutre..Tae furniture 
was of mixed styles, a divan or two inviting to 
slumber in their yielding embraces; a couple of 
fauteuils stretching their cushfoned arms to enclasp 
a ‘weary form ; footstools, covered with dainty em- 
broidery, abounding ; one or two high-backed, richly- 
carved chairs occu corners. were niches 
ia the prett n walls occupied by marble 
statuéttes, and the walls were hung with pictures. 

Most of these pictures had been. by Walter 
Loraine, and comprised some of his best works 
painted in Italy. 

There were one or two portraits, however, painted 
since his return, and one of Lord Rosenbary painted 
before Walter’s departure. 

This last picture portrayed a middle-aged gentle- 
man, With tawny hair and dark eyes, whose coun- 
tenance Wore én expression of benevolence and innate 
goodness. 

Although the furniture was incongruous, but not 
inharmonious, the &ppearance of the room itself _re- 
mained unaltered from its, original conception, ave 
in one respect. A long French window had been cut 
in the gide looking upon, the fountain and park, and 
a light balcony protected it. ‘ 

This window had at first been a great eyesore to 
the late Lord Rosénbury, but he had been wise enough 
and loving enough to finally rejoice in anything 
that gave his “ha eagure, even though that 


pleasure had its foundation upon an architectural 


absurdity. 

The long window wag oper and Lady Rosenbury 
stood upon the balcony, engaged in throwing crumbs 
to acrowd of birds whom she loved to feed both in 
summer and winter, when at bury House, 

She was a very beautiful woman, about forty years 
f age, yet retaining a youthful fi ess and bloom. 
Her hair and eyes were dark, and former Was as 
glossy'atid the latter were as lustrous as they had 
been twenty years before. Her complexion was 
delicately fair, save in her cheeks, where it bloomed 
into the hue of the rose. Her form, which must have 
been slender and lithe in her youth, had developed 
into a graceful fulness which gave to her an air of 
queenliness and waieery There were no lines about 
Ler face, no threads of silver in her abundant hair, 
no faltering in her step. She wag in the glorious 
maturity of her chatms,, and. it would be many years 
before time would lay its touch upon her beauty. 

There was, of coutse, a. reason for this youthful 
freshness and beauty, at an age when, many women 
“= to took weary, and worn. 

ady Rosenbury had known no cares and few 
sorrows throughout her gentle life. Her husband 
had shielded her carefully from every trouble, every 
disappointment, had studied to gratify her wishes 
before they were kbown to herself; and not a grief 
had shadowed her fair brow until death removed him 
‘rom her. She liad never kept late hours, Lad loved 
exercise in the free country air, had found her best 
happiness in niaking others happy, and, finally, ber 
veart had always been the abode of pure and gentle 
thoughts. 

Having dispensed all her crumbs to the birds, Lady 
Rosenbury amused herself in watching them for a 
little while, and then she re-entered ber room, seated 
herself at the piano, and played a brilliant fantasia. 
The wild, stormy sounds she evoked from the instru- 
ment seemed. at vatiance. with her mood, and she 
sang a strange old ballad, accompanying herself on 
the piano with a low tender tune. But this brought 
® momentary shadow to her face, and she quitted her 
seat, and went to the book-case, which stood ata little 
distance, 

This book-case contained a well-chosen little library, 
for her ladyship’s exclusive use. The best novelists, 
the best poets, and the best historians, the best books 

of travel, and the best humorists, all found a place 
upon her shelves, and all showed that they had been 
thoroughly perused. Selecting a volume from her 
collection, her ladyship seated herself to read. 





She had hardly interested herself in the work, 
when a low rap sounded upon the door communi- 
cating with the drawing-room ; the door opened, and 
Lord Rosenbury entered, followed by Walter Loraine. 

“Ah, Walter!” said her ladyship, with a pleased 
smile, arising and giving him her hand. “ You have 
come to make me your promised visit! I am glad 
that you are not shutting yourself up to mourn. Be 
seated!” 

She indicated to him one of the easy-chairs, which 
he accepted, while Rosenbury threw himself upon a 

van. 

Lady Rosenbury resumed her seat, saying: 

“T should have insisted upon your returning home 
with us to-day, but I knew you would prefer to be 
alone during the first few hours after your poor 
mother’s burial. I shall, however, insist upon your 
remaining now at Rosenbury for some days.” 

“ Oh; impossible!” declared Walter. ‘I thank you, 
dear Lady Rosenbury, but I cannot leave my London 
affairs longer than to-morrow. I must return to town 
in the morning.” 

“Since you will not remain, we will go with you,” 
said her ladyship. “Raymond had decided to go at 
any rate, but I would gladly bave remained here on 
your account. Have you arranged your mother’s 
affairs 2” 

Walter briefly explained the disposition he had 
made of the furniture, etc. dnd Lady Rosenbury 
replied : 

“* Have the things you desire to keep sent hither to- 
night, Walter. They shall be stored in one of our 
lumber-rooms, or the pictures shall hang upon my 
walls. By the way, my dear Walter, how does my 
picture get on—the one you promised me, you 
know ?” 

“It is finished.” 

“Finished? What is its subject ?” 

“That must be a secret from your ladysbip until 
you see it,” said Walter, with asmile. “I want to 
surprise you!” 

* You will succeed in your object, then,” returned 
Lady Rosenbury, “for I haven't the slightest idea 
what it can be. When‘am to see it?” 

“Atany time your ladyship chooses. I can send 


the picture to your town-house, if you prefer it, 


although, if not too much trouble, I would like you 
to take your first look at iton the easel. Your taste 
is so well cultivated, dear Lady Rosenbury, that you 
ht be able to suggest improvements.” 

bury had listened to the conversation with 
some impatience. There were several points about it 
thatihe did not like. First, he did not Tike such 
friendly relations to be established between Lady 
Rosenbury and Walter. He could not forget that they 
were mother and son, though both were ignorant of 
the fact. Secondly, he did not like to be shut out 
of their conversation. 

He, therefore, asked several questions about the 
picture in question,and intruded himself so thoroughly 
that Lady Rosenbury finally said: 

“My dear Raymond, Walter and I want to talk 
about pictures, which is something, you know, that 
you have no interest in. We will, therefore, excuse 
you, if you prefer to follow your own pursuits, and will 
join you at dinner!” 

Rosenbury flushed and bit his lips, but he was too 
well-bred to insist upon remaining where he was not 
wanted, so, twirling his whiskers fiercely, he made an 
elaborate‘bow and withdrew. 

Once outside thejdoor leading into the drawing- 


room, he paused and listened: He soon heard his* 


name uttered by Lady Rosenbury, and immediately 
determined to play eavesdropper. 

A single week before, Rosenbury would haye been 
shocked st the bare idea of listening to a con tion 
not meant for his ears. He had been brought up to 
consider such an act dishonourable and mean. But 
the barrier of virtue had been broken down by the 
revelation of Mrs. Loraine, and the resolve that had 
resulted from it. Henceforth, he would hesitate at 
nothing that threatened to imperil his titles or impair 
the success of his wooing. 

Stooping, therefore, and placing one eye to the key- 
hole, Rosenbury listened to what followed. 

“TI am sorry that Raymond has so little taste for 
art,” observed her ladyship, with a sigh. ‘I used 
to think in his boyhood’ he would grow up to bea 
great painter, but I haye been sadly disappointed.” 

‘* But how could you form such hopes when he was 
so very young, dear Lady Rosenbury?” asked Walter. 

“Why, I thought, of course, he must inherit my 
tastes. Before his birth I painted a great deal, having 
a thorough passion for the art, but as he advanced in 
years, I laid aside my brush and my hopes for him 
together... Do you know, my dear Walter, the first 
thing that attracted me » you?” 

Walter replied in the uegative. 

“It was this. You came up to Rosenbury one day 
with your mother when you were a wee little fellow, 


| aud made your way into the portrait-gallery. There 


I found you, crying to kiss one of the pretty ladies on 
the wall. I thought then you would be an artist. 
Then, when you were a little older, you made a picture 
of me, as you saw me in the village church, and 
though the picture was rude, the likeness was 
apparent. Your mother showed me tlie picture, and 
I was determined to educate you. Your father 
objected, but fortunately he went away at length, and 
I indulged in my desire. How strange it seems,” she 
added, musingly, “that when I so longed to make my 
son an artist he should not be able to comprehend its 
simplest principles, while the son of his nurse was 
gifted with genius as a painter!” 

How Rosenbury’s eye glared at that moment through 
the keyhole. 

The listener trembled all over. It seemed to him 
that her ladyship was on the verge of a great dis- 
covery—a discovery that would briug to him misery 
and degradation. 

“It does seem singular,” said Walter. ‘ But Lord 
Rosenbury has something better than genius—a good 
and noble heart!” 

Lady Rosenbury’s lips involuntarily curled. 

No one knew better than she the siiallowness of the 
heart Walter extolled, yet even she could have no 
idea of Rosenbury’s real character, of what he would 
do to keep his present position—even had she known 
that position to be false. 

Her ladyship had too much pride to betray the 
faults of her supposed son, even to Walter, and she 
answered : 

“Tam glad you think so. But it seems to me that 
you and Raymond have long been at variance, my 
dear Walter. What has he done to make you thiok 
him noble-hearted ?” 

“ He met me on my arrival home, and begged me 
to be friendly with him, your ladyship, and he gave 
me the kindest sympathy! And to-day he came to 
me, offering to give me a thousand a-year if I would 
go to Egypt and paint pictures for him. As he cares 
so little for art, I know he must have made the offer 
from benevolence.” 

“How strange!” exclaimed her ladyship. “Of 
course, you refused the offer, Walter?” 

“Of course, my lady. It had no temptation for 
me. But it was very kind of him, was it not?” 

Lady Rosenbury was thoughtful, asking herself 
what could have been Rusenbury’s motive in thus 
wishing to get rid of Walter. That the offer origi- 
nated in pure benevolence, she did not for a moment 
believe. 

“IT can’t understand it !” she said, at length. “ How- 
ever, I dare gay it’s all right. I want to tell you, 
Walter, how grieved I was that I should have been 
absent from Rosenbury when your poor mother 
died. I would have given much to have seen her. 
Martha says that she kept calling for you and me 
and Raymond, saying that she could not die until she 
had seen one of us. Raymond went to her, but all 
she wanted was to commend you to our care. Still, 
I wish I could have seen her !” 

Walter arose and walked to the French window 
to hide his sudden emotion. 

As he stood against the light, and very near to 
Lord Rosenbury’s picture, her ladyship became sud- 
denly and painfully agitated. 

“How much you remiod me of my late husband !” 
she exclaimed, her face paling. ‘As youstand there, 
Walter, you look as he did in his youth! What a 
singular and striking likeness! How singular that | 
never noticed it so strongly before !” 

Her agitation touched Walter, aud he came forsvard 
and sat upon a stool at her feet, looking affection- 
ately and tenderly up into her face. 

Her ladyship soon conquered her emotion, and laid 
her hand upon Walter’s soft, fair hair with a caress- 
ing movement, as she said: 

“Tt was very foolish of me just now to be so: 
startied! Likenesses between strangers are not un- 
common. But, my dear Walter, your likeness to 
my dear husband will always be a tie between us. I 
know now why I have felt so strong an interest in 
you. It is because you look as he did!” 

Walter made no reply, but gave himself up to the 
blissful sensations of the moment. To feel her 
ladyship’s hand upon his hair thrilled him with 
strange emotions, end after a while he whispered 
tearfully : 

“Qh, if your ladyship had only been my mother!” 

Answering tears sprang to the lady’s eyes, and she 

said: 
“T wish I had been, Walter. I should have been 
proud of you! But it is best not to indulge io 
dreams like these. Let us talk of reality—of what 
is! Iwas pained to learn, dear Walter, how unre- 
conciled you were to your poor mother’s death— 
what a sad blow it has proved to you! I know that 
you loved her with a more than filial love, but is it 
not more Christian-like to bear the blew with meek- 
ness ?” 

Walter hooked up in astonishment. 
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‘Tam not unreconciled to my mother’s death,’ 
he said, and his tone bore witness to his words. “As 
to wy more than filial love for her, dear Lady Rosen- 
bury, alas, it is not true! 1 did not love my poor 
mother half enough !” 

“But Raymond told me how bard the stroke was 
for you to bear!” 

Walter was surprised. Remembering his confes- 
sions to Rosenbury, he thought it very singular that 
his lordship should have represented his feelings so 
differently from the truth. But Walter was honest 
and unsuspecting, and he soon decided that Rosen- 
bury might have forgotten what he had said, or be 
disposed to conceal it as a fault. 

He explained his real feelings to Lady Rosenbury, 
who was wise enough to understand them. 

“I see how it was, my dear Walter,” she said, 
tenderly. “ You were like an eagle in a dove's nest. 
You had been away from home so much, bad mingled 
with the great world, and seen so mach of life, 
that you had in a measure lost your old sympathies. 
Such a result could have been foreseen, and was to 
have been expected. You are not to blame. Dismiss 
all morbid grief on the subject, and look at the bright 
side. Your mother never suspected but that your 
love for her was as strong as hers for you. She loved 
you to the last, and died with your name upon her 
lips. Let these thoughts consele you. He who has 
done wrong should alone cherish remorse!” 

With wise counsels like these, her ladyship suc- 
ceeded in banishing Walter's glo@m, and recalling his 
old peaceful and happy expression. 

Had Lady Rosenbury known the relationship 
existing between her and the young artist, she could 
scarcely have been tenderer or more loving to him. 
He had been a great favourite with the late Lord 
Rosenbury, and as such, as well as for his moral 
worth and his genius, she loved him. 

And then, too, women are never insensible to the 
eharms of beauty, and Walter was munificently en- 
dowed in that respect. And his manner was always 
so respectful and so gentle, his smile was always so 
winning and pleasant, and it was easy to see that he 
regarded her ladyship as his guardian angel. 

There was a stronger reason than all the rest why 
Lady Rosenbury loved Walter, but the reason was 
unknown to herself. It was because Nature had es- 
tablished a bond between them! 

Lady Rosenbury looked into his eyes almost 
fancying that they were the same eyes that had 
looked love into her own in her youth—they were so 
very like. 

“ My dear Walter,” she said, after a pause, * tell 
me all your plans for the future, as you have 
been wont to do. Will your mother’s death make 
any difference in your mode of life?” 

“None whatever, dear Lady Rosenbury,” replied 
Walter. “I shall go on painting and studying my 
art.” 

“That is right. Still you will be lonely, my dear 
boy. You will have no country cottage to run down 
to, when tired of busy London, and your chambers, 
pleasant as they are, can never be a real home to 
you. I have no fears that you will ever yield to the 
temptations of a town life and become dissipated. I 
know your manly principles too well for that. But 
you have a warm noble heart and should have a 
pleasant home of your own. In short, my dear 
Walter, I think you ought to marry!” 

“To marry !” repeated the artist, his face paling. 

“Yes, to : Of course, you will always be 
welcome at Rosenbury House while I live, for, as you 
know, I take great interest in you, but you tie 
yourself so closely to art that such visits must 
necessarily be few. Why not havea home and hearth 
of your own, and a wife to share your joys and 
sorrows and sympathise with your aspirations?” 

For a moment Walter's face was convulsed with 
emotion, then he answered, huskily : 

“Dear Lady Rosenbury, I—I shall never marry !” 

‘Never marry !"” exclaimed her ladyship. “What 
a resolution to make at twenty-three! Never marry? 
Do you know what such a resolution implies, Walter? 
Think of going through life without a home, without 
® heart that beats alone for you!” 

‘I have thought of all that, dear Lady Rosenbury,” 
responded Walter, shading his face with his hands. 

‘I must be sufficient unto myself. But I shall not 
be alone while your ladyship lives. I shall always 
have a friend and counsellor in you, shall I not ?” 

Her ladyship assented, and looked at the youth in 
thoughtfal silence. 

Suddenly, with a gentle movement, she drew 
Walter towards her, and looked into his eyes as 
though she would read his heart. 

“You have already loved then, my poor boy?” 
ehe said, reading aright his emotions. ‘I never sus- 
pected it before. Have-you been rejected >” 

Walter shook his head. . 

Rosenbury, who was watching the scene with 
intense interest through the key-hole, quickened bis 


hearing, in order to lose nothing of what Walter might 
say. 
x My dear boy,” said her ladyship, in a tone and 
manner of ineffable tenderness, “I love you as though 
you were my own son ?” 

She paused, her voice faltering, as she reflected 
that she did indeed love Walter a thousand times better 
than Raymond, and then she continued : 

“ Confide in me then, as ine mother. If you have 
not been rejected, why do you say that you will never 
marry? Is the lady not worthy of you?” 

“Worthy ?” cried Walter with sudden enthusiasm. 
“Oh, dear Lady Rosenbury, she is as far above me as 
the sun is above the earth! She is the most glorious, 
the most lovely, the most beautiful of women! She 
is like you!” 

Lady Rosenbury smiled and sighed. 

“You speak likea lover, my dear Walter,” she 
said, “and yet you finish by saying she is like me!” 

“She is, dear lady. 1 think I loved her first 
because she reminded me of you. She could not be 
perfect unless she resembjed you !” 

“ Flatterer !” said the lady, with pretended severity, 
yet secretly pleased and charmed at the earnest 
homage rendered her by her young protége. “Who 
is the lady of your love?” 

The glow faded from Walter's cheek, and the en- 
thusiasm from his manner. The question seemed to 
recall him to the fact that there was an immeasurable 
distance between the object of his love and himself. 

“She is the Lady Geraldine Summers,” he replied, 
in a low tone, ‘‘niece of the Earl of Montford!” 

Her ladyship started. 

“ You love the Lady Geraldine?” she exclaimed. 
“ Yet it isnotstrange. Your description of her was 
not far wrong, my dear boy. Does she know that 
you love her?” 

Walter shook his head. 

“How could I tell her that her portrait-painter 
had dared to fall in love with her?” he asked. ‘‘ She 
would have smiled at my presumption, or pitied me 
that I dared look so high above my ‘station’.” 

** Do you know, Walter,” asked her ladyship, “ that 
you have a rival in Lord Rosenbury? He aspires to 
the hand of the Lady Geraldine!” 

Walter groaned. 

“Tt is not like you to give up in this manner, my 
dear boy,” said Rosenbury, tenderly. ‘If you 
love her so much, why not tell her so ?” 

“Your ladyship forgets that I am but the son of 
your servant, and that. the Earl of Montford would 
regard me as such, even if the Lady Geraldine did 
not! I have no hopes—I can have none! Besides, 
if there were not sucha gulf between us, I could 
never be a rival to your son, dear Lady Rosenbury!” 

Her ladyship made some efforts to combat this reso- 
lution, but in vain. 

At length she said - 

“ You are aware, my dear Walter, that I havea very 
large fortune of my own, besides my very handsome 
marriage settlements. These areall at my absolute 
disposal. I have long intended to care for yon. 
Raymond hagenough without it. I can seitle a hand- 
some sum upon you On your marriage-day, a sum even 
worthy the consideration of the Earl of Montford. 
You shall enter the lists with Lord Rosenbury, and 
Geraldine shall choose between you.” 

Walter expressed his earnest gratitude for her lady- 
ship's unexampled generosity, and added: 

“ButI cannot accept it. No fortune, however great, 
could atone te the earl for my want of birth. He 
even regards me now as stepping beyond my 
rightful position in becoming an:artist! No, dear 
Lady Rosenbury, I will go on as I am doing, and 
the Lady Geraldine shall never know of my pre- 
sumption !” 

Lady Rosenbury could not help feeling an increased 
respect for the young artist as she listened to this 
resolution and looked upon his heroic face. She 
felt convinced that he looked upon the matter in the 
right light, yet she could not avoid thinking what a 
noble pair Geraldine and Walter would have made, 
and how exactly they were fitted for each other. 

They conversed some time longer, but were at last 
aroused by the summons to dinner. Rosenbury crept 
away from the keyhole just in time, and joined them 
at the table. 

Walter spent the night at Rosenbury House, and 
went to town with Lady and Lord Rosenbury in the 
morning, returning with a heavy heart to his pleasant 
chambers and his profession. 

(To be continued.) 





THe Watiace Monument. — Standing on the 
ramparts of Stirling Castle, the spectator cannot help 
noticing an unsightly excrescence ef stone aad lime 
rising on the brow of the Abbey Craig. This is the 
Wallace Tower. Designed to commemorate the war 
for independence, the building is making but slow 





progress. It is maintained by charitable contribu- 


tions, like a lying-in hospital. It is a big beggar- 


maa, like O’Connell. It is tormented by an eterna! 
lack of pence, like Mr. Dick Swiveller. It sends 
round the hat as frequently as ever did Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. The Wallace monument, like the Scottish 
Rights Association, sprang from the desire—a good 
deal stronger a few years ago than now—to preserve 
in Scotland something of a separate national existence 
Scotland and England were married at the union ; 
but by many Scotsmen it is.considered more dignified 
that, while appearing as ‘‘one flesh” on great. public 
occasions, the two countries should live in separate 
apartments, see their own circles of friends, and spend 
their time as toeach other it may seem fit.—A 
Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith, 





PARIS EXHIBITION OF INSECTS. 


Tuts curious exhibition has attracted the attention 
of men of science and agriculturists, but most parti- 
cularly of those who are interested in the rearing of 
bées and silk-worms, which naturally occupy the chief 
places. 
The collection of bee-hives, some shown in opera- 
tion, and of other matters connected with the rearing 
and management of these in' 
siderable, and presents forms, in : 
strange to English eyes. In addition to the bees them- 
selves and the material referred to, are specimens of 
their products and of the articles into which. they 
enter, such as honey, wax, mead or hydromel, sweet- 
meats, and confectionery. 
The largest portion of the exhibition, however, was 
occupied by matters connected with the production of 
silk. An admirably a collection was shown by 
M. Jules Rieu, of Valréas, in the department of Vauluse, 
including the white and rogue cocoons of the Japanese 
silk-worms, introduced into France in 1863, and ex- 
forty 4 wk 6 teed green ry also a 
apan, introdu in the present year; spun from 
these various cocoons; models of the frames and other 
material used in the silk cultivation; and specimens 
of the insects themselves in the various stages of their 
existence. ef 
Poe sent omer yn jth gom eng ethers, 
exhi' numbers oi C) ia, and of 
other worms produced by the crossing of the former 
with the Bombyx arrindia, feeding on the leaves of 
the ailanthus, and also several chambers containing 
cosoons and hundreds of enormous moths depositing 
their eggs. Others show products, caesar sy and 
sketches of the yama mai, & © groep 
worm that feeds on the oak, and of’ aaey er new 
and curious species. 
But the ailanthus worm seems to have attracted the 
greatest attention, and its cultivation is’ rapidly ex- 
tending. M. Givélet, who published a report on the 
subject not long since, read a pans the exhibition 
some time since, and promises’s complete account 
of the best method of bringing this worm into culti- 
vation on a large scale dt the coming winter. 
This gentleman commenced planting the ailanthus at 
the Chateau of Flamboin in 1860, and, after some 
misfortunes and disappointments, completely succeeded 
in the breeding and ing of the worms. He reports 
that during the present season he has collected about 
twenty thousand cocoons, and that about three times 
that number are now on the trees in his plantation. 
The museum of Natural History, at the Jardin des 
Plantes, contributed a fine collection of insects, with 
specimens of timber and other substances which have 
suffered from their ravages; also some remarkably 
largespecimens of lobsters, and crayfish from American 
waters. 
Another remarkable collection of insects is from 
Mr. T. Glover, the entomologist attached to the De- 
ent of Agriculture at Washington. M. E. 
ocquerys, of Evreux, has an admirable exhibition 
of coleopterous and other insects which feed on the 
vine, cereals, and other industrial plants. 

Dr. Eugéne Robert contributed a series of sections 
of trees ravaged by xylophargous insects, together 
with illustrations of the methods which have been 
adopted by the authorities of Paris and other places, 
under his superintendence, for their destruction. 

There were other collections of more or less impor- 
tance, and amongst the curiosit:29 of the exhibition, 
a landscape produced entirely by the arrangement of 
vaxious coloured beetles. 

Apparatus and powders for getting rid of certain 
elasses of noxious imsects were numerous in the ex- 
hibition, amongst which, judging from the number 
of medals and awards granted to the discoverer, the 
powder produced from the flowers of the Pyrethrum 

Willemoti seems to hold the highest place. It appears 
that the flowers of various plants of this-family are 
extensively used in Persia, Armenia, and other 
countries, for like purposes. Tho Persian powder is 
said to be composed chiefly of the flowers of the 
Pyrethrum carneuwm, while the Armenians prefer the 





Pyrethrum roseum. 
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STRANGERS SECRET. 


BY IHX AUTHOR OF 
“The Seventh Marriage,” The Warring Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol," &c. 
te 
CHAPTER LXv 
GOOD-HEARTED PEOPLE. 
There is no music im the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There's not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord in melancholy. Hood. 

A cLeaM of sunshine lit up thé childlike heart of 
Blanche Selwyn as she approached once more the 
home of her girlhood, and saw its ancestral towers 
gleaming white through the trees. 

Her feeling was that of one who, long tossed on the 
stormy and tempestuous ocean, sets foot on land, and 
in the fervour of gratitude thanks heaven for the 
privilege of beholding loved and familiar objects once 
again. 

“What a tempest of passion and adventure she 
had passed through since quitting those stately walls! 

The thought of it brought the sparkling tears into 
her eyes. 

Lord Englegtone noticed her emotion, and attri- 
buted it to a wrong cause. From a fear of giving 
pain he said nothing, but he thought in his heart: 

‘Poor child ! She hoped to return a bride, and now 
—what a sorrow !—what a disappointment !” 

It had been arranged that his lordship and his 
Jaughter should proceed direct to town, but a com- 
munication announcing the intended arrival of several 
visitors had induced them to take Englestone Park on 
their way. 

As they now reached it, they found several guests 
already arrived, and the luggage of others had been 
sent on. The fact was that his lordship was apt, in the 
warmth and enthusiasm of social converse, to give 
genera] invitations to the Park, and there are people 
in the world who will accept—net to say snap #— 
general invitations. Unfortunately, too, these are gener- 
ally the people one never cares to see at one’s house ; 
their invitation being a mere matter of courtesy, as 
well-bred persons perfectly understand. 

Among‘the cards placed in Lord Englestone’s hands 
as representing those enjoying his hospitality, there 
were at least half a dozen whose presence there caused 
a flush of annoyance to mantle his cheek. But there 
was one drop of comfort at the bottom of the cup he was 
thns compelled to raise to his lips. 
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An old, a valued, and highly-cherished friend had 
arrived, bringing with him his son and daughter. 

Major Torrens was an Indian officer, of good family, 
with the heart of a lion and the liver of a nabob. He 
had lived in India for years—long enough for his 
boy Charlie to become a man, and his “ wee toddling ” 
Elsie to acquire all the charms of developed woman- 
hood. 

The return of the family to England had been 
sudden, owing to matters connected with the Mutiny 
of Cawnpore. A. letter had been sent to Lord Engle- 
stone apprising him of the fact, had miscarried through 
the treachery of an Indian servant, who had gone so 
far as to plot the death of the general and his house- 
hold; and thus it happened that the Torrens party 
had arrived at the Park preceded only by a telegram 
from London. , 

It was an unexpected pleasure, but to Lord Engle- 
stone it was a sincere one. 

The friends met as friends seldom do meet after 
twenty years. Greatly changed in aspect, but as full 
of cordial feeling one toward the other as they had 
been when boys at school. 

The introduction of Charlie and Elsie was a proud 
moment for the major, who was doting:y proud and 
fond of them, and who—having ‘expressed his 
admiration of the loveliness of Blanche Selwyn— 
regretted in his blunt manly way that Englestone had 
no son, 

“Tf you had had, my boy,” he said, ‘we'd match 
‘em out’ hand, and celebrate a double marriage to 
sound of trumpet and beat of drum.” 

It was not a delicate speech. Under the circum- 
stances it was @ painful one; but then the major 
“meant no harm,” and it is astonishing what harm 
your meaning-no-harm people contrive to do. 

Elsie Torrens was delighted with Blanche Selwyn. 
It can hardly be said that the feeling was reciprocated. 
Elsie was a girl prematurely developed into woman- 
hood. The climate of India had produced on her the 
effect which it might on an English flower transplanted 
to that distant latitude. As a daisy would attain to 
the proportions of a marigold, so Elsie seemed to have 
outgrown herself. She had superb black eyes, anda 
marvellous wealth of jetty air, Bat in face and figure 
she was forty—a decided misfortune at twenty. Then 
she had a loud voice and a loud manner, Jaughed 
loudly, and dressed “loud,” to use a popular 
term. 

But every one declared she was so good-hearted. 

Blanche, therefore, took her on trust, for her 
heart’s sake, and exerted herscif to be agreeable and 
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The opening of their intimacy, however, was not 
promising. 

“ And now, dear,” said Elsie, after a little skirmish - 
ing on the subject of dress, ‘‘what do you think of 
Charlie ?” 

“ Charlie ?” 

“ Yes—my brother, you know.” 

Thus pounced upon, Blanche recalled that on alight- 
ing from her carriage a tall, blue-eyed, freckled, 
broad-shoulderd man in a Glengarry cap, had made 
her a bow, had been introduced as “my son,” and 
had disappeared in quest of two enormous fox- 
terriers, for whom he seemed much concerned. 

“Well, really I——” Blanche was beginning. 

“Don’t say you dislike him, dear. Don’t say that! 
And you can’t say he isn’t handsome and manly, 
and all that a brother should be? And so good- 
hearted.” 

He also? These good-hearted people became quite 
embarrassing. 

“ And, oh, don’t, don’t say you can’t like him,” added 
the lady, in a sort of postscript. 

Embarrassed at this free Indian style of treating a 
delicate subject, Blanche hesitated what to reply. 

“Excuse me, dear,” she said, “but I have hardly 
seen your brother, and have formed no opinion of 
him.” 

“But I am sure you willlike him.” 

“ T hope so.” 

“ You will try, won’t you? For my sake.” 

“ Certainly, if it will give you any pleasure.” 

“Oh, yes; it will be so nice, so interesting, to see 
you taking a pleasure in each other's society. J 
thought so the moment I saw you. I said to my- 
self, ‘How pretty! And I am sure she is good- 
hearted—certain of it.’ And you know it will make 
us like sisters—and I never had a sister. If I had, it 
might have been different. Ob, here is Charlie! Now, 
mind, you will try and be friends, for my sake, won't 

‘ou?’ 

Before Blanche had time to reply, the tall, broad- 
shouldered man whom she had seen was standing in 
the doorway, and Elsie was throwing her arms round 
his neck. 

“ She is delicious, Charlie!” Elsie was saying, speak- 
ing of Blanche as if she was some oulinary delicacy. 
“ I’m sure you'll be the best of friends.” 

And with these words, followed by a heavy sigh, 
denoting that she had got a severe duty off her mind, 
she took her departure, and left the young couple to- 
gether. 

Charlie's comversational resources were limited, 
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face with a was simply 
painful 

“ Hope—you didn't—haven't—suffered much fatigue 
from your voyage—journey—beg pardon—miss ?” he 
managed to jerk out in bits 

“Thank you, no,” replied Blanche; “ we had not 
many miles to come to-day, you know !” 

“Oh! 

‘ And the weather is so delightful fo: 


arming young 


the fall of the 


year.’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yow hawe not long returned irom India, I bee 
lieve ?” 

“ No, net long.” 

“ A good passage home?” 

“ 

“ You have reached Lome ecariyrenougl’ tox 


<<< Sf probably >” 

If there is one thing more trying on dieaideere it is 
carrying om a. conversation in this st; ~ 
rabtaonitees Wen keeping up tall "ss So 
Blanche and having ex 
she thought may tointerest Charli, she wag a 
“_ bim, and relapse into silence. 

minutes, during with interval thie 
youll man toolt chair Then he venimred: oma ques- 
tion, 

“ Pond ition, Miss Selwyn?” he asked: 

“Oh, yes; they ave a pagsiom of mime,” 

“ Got any ?” 

“ Several 1 mashshow them to you, if you are 
interested im the subject.” 

“Tam! You should see my wolfhounds and blood- 
hounds. But 1 suppose you'll) be more interested! im, 
Skyes, and Pomeranians, and Blenbeims, and Toys, 
and things of that sort ? Hilsieis;/but slie’sof no ace 


count—I meam about dogs, yomkagw: In, otlier re-} 
suchia—a—a good-hearted: | 


Blanche i» \ab the thought of having j 
to entertain this good-hearted family. But there was 


spects she’sclever eno 
girl. Wouldn't ‘find fa oe: 


no help for it, and she devoted. Herself to the.tasle 
f being agreeable with the best grace im her 
power 

The fruitful subject of dogs baving been started, 
Charlie lost all his embarrassment, and rattled on with 
fluency, until it appeared suddenly to strike him that 
there was some impropriety in bis detaining a lady in 
a téte-a-téte conversation, and he then hastily rose and 
apologised for the intrusion. 

“But,” he put in, by way of explanation, “India 
plays the deuce with fellows. There's Disie, it’s played 
the deuce with her.” 

“ Indeed!” was the natural expression of surprise 
that rose to Blanche’s lips. 

“Ob, yes,” returned Charlie; “ she’s only a girl, you 
know, and she might be forty. It’s a bore, I can tell 
you, when I introduce her to fellows; they look at 
her as if she was her grandmother, and I can see by 
- eir winks and the corners of their mouths that they'd 

like to turn her into fup, and call her a curious relic of 
the middle ages in a fair state of preservation, and all 
that sortof thing. You know.” 

Blanche smiled, : 

‘But for all that she’s a mere gir! 
so good-heast——”” 

“That is the first dinner-bell, I think,” exclaimed 
Blanche, cutting short the inevitable sentence. 

‘Ah, yes, so ‘tis; but I say, you take to her, don't 
you? You'll like her—I know. youwill. You'll try 

, for my sake, won't you ?” 

“And Blanche found herself obliged to give the 
brother a promise similar to that which the sister had 
ilready exacted 

That given, he went, and she found it inexpressibly 

rateful to her ) be once more alone, and 

upable of indulging her own reflections. These took 
melancholy tone; but they were no less pleasing. 

t is the merciful dispensation of an all-wise Provi- 

lence that there isa balm for the heart even in grief 
itself. And as Blanche recalled the shattered dream 

f her young life, and the memory of Neville Onslow 

up within her heart, the tears which started to 

r eyes were not wholly tears of anguish. There 

vas a fascination iu the » melancholy which made it ac- 
table after the vapid and frivolous converse of the 


and so kind and 


feelings t 


But even the luxury of grief, as-it bas been well 
, was noi to be indulged for any length of time 
sacts more than it bestows, and Blanche was 


vy to its requirements 


jul 





mi 


She 1 not decline to appear at. her father's 
linner-table, and to take her proper place among lis 

ests 

On entering the drawing-room, dressed for dinner, 

her surprise, aud tainly not t ev delight, she 

ind Charlie rre alrgady t ud waiting to 
play e cavalier W f all, Lord 
Englestone formally presented him as ike son of his 

lest and most vamed friend, and dnished up bs 





requesting the young man to do him the honour of 
taking her down to dinner. 


anche was condemned to be Charlie's com- 

panion for that evening, and tohear more of the dogs, 

and other objects congenial te:a sporting taste—more 

—— of a famous tiger hunt de ac Charlie 

eel sebeh part, and an elephané bunt ia whitha 

friend had lout his life, with much eed to o the, same 
effect 

Nor did this'cease gn the return to the drawing- 
room, 

Chatlie had evidently taken a stidden, violent ‘aud 
overpowerlmg fancy to the fair, fragile young i 
who formedsuch acharming contrast to the obtiu~ 
sive Indian belles'‘with whom he had so long asso- 


-cinted, amdblie was not at all disposed to the 


ntage: So the.dogs, and the tigersyand the 
-and the rest.of it, had a fresh@un in thie} 


on Bisnehe, borediamd weary, seized the eablicst 
portunity of retiring to:ber own room ; but ig this 
p sr was fora time frustrated. The gushing Bisie lay’ 
im-waitforligron the stain and coming softly upj 
startled hertwith a whispefim the ear. 
“Well, How do you like him?” she inquire 
rly. 
=p: 3h brother?" -, 
“Yes; Charlie: Adbar fellow, iswit Ihe? 
gook. hi heart—* 
“We havelind some pleasant chat'together,” iter- 
Blanche. 


“Oh, you would be sure to. I knew that. He is 
full of anecdote, and has seem so much in India, 
youlknow. He is pag 

—quiteja treasure in they e. 
’ thiinks him very handsome ?” 

Ste posed,» evidently for Blanche's opinion. 
say,” was the form it assumed. 

wane you don’t?” 

“ Well, really, I haven’t.given the matter a:tlioughit.” 

“But you will—won't you?” 

Blanche smiled. 

“To please you —I will try.” 

“Thank you. I know you will if you sayso, But 
take care—Charlie has had his conquests, I can tell 
you. There was one poor girl, oh, so beautiful 
and so interesting !—but dark, like me—who positively 
pined away and died for him, But you're tired; I'll 
tell you all about it. to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you,” said Blanche, trying to suppress’ a 
groan. 

* Aud then I shall expect your confidence, dear,” 
said Elsie, with.a meaning look. 

“My confidence?” 

“Ob, yes; I know, I have heard of the sad ro- 
mantic story. Poor fellow! In the prime of his 
youth. Poor, poor dear! I can imagine your feel- 
ings; tut I’m so glad you und Charlie are fast 
friends. I know: it will be a comfort to you! Good 
night, dear, good night!” 

The echo of a sounding kiss dwelt for'a moment 
in the hall, and'then the overblewn flower of Indian 
loveliness was gane. 

As to poor Blanche, she retreated to her room with 
a shudder. 


Aad so 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
RETURNS TO THE MANOR HOUSE. 


This man with him? So, so} I like not that, 
And yet ‘twill serve, since their companioushtp 
Is warrant of his guilt. Don Cartos. 

As time passed on at the Manor House, all other 
considerations gave way to the one absorbing anxiety 
as to Gabriel Edgeconrbe'’s fate. 

He had been committed for trial at the ensuing 
assizes. Day after day brought the time for holding 
them nearer and nearer, till ‘the day was! fixed and 
was approaching. 

In the near prospect of this everything else seemed 
dwarfed iu importance. 

What was any question of property compared to 
an issue on which life—a son's, a brother's life—was 
at stake? 

All the inmates of the Manor House felt this 
acutely, and thus, while |the events we have- described 
were progressing, the main and ‘all-important object, 
Gabriel's acquittal, was never lost sight of or neg- 
lected. 





Legal advisers of the greatest eminence were re- 
| tained, and they held consultations in the library, 
and went to and fro to town perpetually. It was 
argued among them that the case was a very serfous 
ye, that the evidencé was strongly against the 
prisoner, and that there was but one loophole of 
escape. 
Only one 
shuddered. 
{ Now's own lawyers, 





loophole, and that one at which they 
It was, however, approved of by Sir 


Messrs. Flimkid and Flimkid, 


renee and kephit up smartly ualil thexe ven | i 
smart, active, p 
| Pall of energy and “go,” sadam 


and brave and athletic | 
And some people 


on see dley the turns and. 








who had managed his affairs from the time of his 
coming into possession of the baronetcy. 

This was a London. firm of long standing and large 
practice which was increasing. Nor was this 
matter of surprise, it. in energy 
and addressed itself to of client. The 
active partners in es ne only ers, 
but that was their Plimkide fa er 
and son. cm yee 







Old F., as he was a of 
the 0 a practi pA 
to be slow was synon ; being respectable. 
His venerable white hair worth a ti a-year 
to the firm, such confidence) t inspire, 
and half that sum atleast t down to the 

‘influence of his shirt-frill 
brooch in it—and’ his ata reposing on a 


black satin breastplate.. 
Young PF. went in for the opposite of modern line of 
»|, business. He was “A 





of that 
style which impresses the ‘80 ae . 
Tn: point of fact, phan oi rave’ few 
asaw, a sound man ve miivutes, 


but he was alive to all the 


ion at once 80) 


if your clients see you at Work they 
your work. Not that he was always at the 
pbut like most Englishmen of his type, he 
contrived to find time for a good deal of riding, 
ghnoting: shooting, rowing, and fishing, with an occa- 
Sionsl dash at oricket if the mpereens presented 


‘itself, while he enjoyed a profi reputation among 
ficiency at uet. 

toga going and getting about generally, 

Spans “maturally heard a great deal of Cheney 


Toftsand hismovements. In due time he met himand 
at once pronounoed him a snob. Not that he told him so; 
on the contrary, he saw in the intruder at the Manor 


House a ble future client and treated him accord- 
ingly. met him in ap easy off-hand manner, 
regretted that it so ha that he represented the 


other side, reminded Tofts that business was business, 
hoped that their relative positions would not reuder 
their occasional intercourse unpleasant, and in this 
Way so won upon the enemy..that in his heart Tofts 
secretly regretted the. impossibility of, securing the 
Flimkid influence in his own behalf. 

But with all this courtesy” and” conciliation Flimkid 
junior never lost sight of his client’s interest. 

He kept a sharp eye’ on’ Tofts aud his doings. Had 
him looked up, to use his awa and did not 
fail, when opportunity offered, to look him up himself 

Oecasio during his flying visits he would go so 
far as to offer Tofts a cigar, and to smoke with him a 
few hurried whiffs, out'on the lawn, to the surprise of 
the bousebold, who could not understand Sir Noel's 
legal representative exchanging courtesies with 
the impostor, whose very presence in that place was an 


insult. 

Bat Flimkid junior could undérstand it well enough. 
He seldom acted without a motive, and his preset 
conduct was no exception to his general rule. 

One day lie ventured so far as to overstep the limit 
of the ordinary courtesies, and to introduce Gabriel 
Edgecombe’s name. 

“ This must be a painful business to you?” he -ob- 
— 7 y: 

¢ i mean tid” charge’ you haye preferred agaiust 
young Edgecombe. Puts,you in an awkward positioa 
Relatives, too, eh ?” 

“ It is hw. gags) replied Tofts, wondering where 
this was Wee 

“ Of course. You naturally feel it. You've no ani- 
mosity against the lad, how should you have? | 
understand that wéll enoug!. Just one of those diffi- 
culties that a man’s impetuosity gets him into... Awful 
bore !” 

“ You do me thie justice to admit that I could only 
have acted as I have acted, eh ?” Tofts asked. 

“ Precisely,” was the prompt answer. “ You lose a 
friend. Circumstances seem to point to this poor lad 
as the cause of it; yon jump to the conclusion that it 
is so, and in the eat of” the moment you take a step 
you can’tafterwards recall, Awfully natural! Besides, 
you didn’t know then what you now know.” 

“ What I now know?” 

Tofts-was wholly at fault. 

“ Why, that Gabriel Hdgecombe is as, mad-as a 
March hare.” 

“Mad? Gabriel mad?” 
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“JT say, you know,” replied FPlimkid, in a remon- 
strant tone, “* you mustn’t pretend ignorance of what 
everybody, hereabout ‘is ready to. take their oaths of. 
You must have seen it. Must have noticed it ina 
handred different. ways. Man of your sagacity couldn't 
have been, blind to it 2 Think a moment-waén't he 
always restless, impulsive, given to fits of abstraction, 
easily angry, often. gloomy, despondent, suicidal? 
Awfully good fellow; but mad as a hatter !” 

‘‘ And, that is, the defence you are going toset up ?” 
Tofts inquired. 

“ Going to set up!” exclaimed the. other, with some 
indignation. ‘Why, it sets itself up, man. And I 
rely on you—it may seom odd, but I do—I rely on 
you to make out my case: I know that you are the 
prosecutor, but’ not from any wish of your own, nor, 
lam sure, from.any. feeling against this lad. You 
must pity him, you must regret the position you stand 
in, especially as, I understand, he is, you say, a sort 
of kinsman of yours ?” 

‘‘ My cousin.” 

“Exactly. AndIcan imagine what, your feclings 
must be. Besides,” he, added, with a sudden earnest- 
ness, ‘‘ the werld will talk, you know, and it wouldn’t 
be pleasant for the heir of the Manor House to have 
it said that he had been instrumental in getting his 
kinsman—the man he had ousted from his property — 
condemned to death. It would sound awfully bad, 
old fellow, wouldn't it?” 

In place of reply Tofts put another question. 

“What would be the effect.of proving him insane ?” 
he asked. ‘ 

‘Merely confinement, during Her Majesty's plea- 
sure ?” 

“ Which means?” 

“For life.” 

‘Poor fellow! Well, Lmust think itover. Of course 
if J can save him I will.” 

“ Thanks.” 

Then the conversation ended 90 far as, this subject 
was concerned: but Flimkid wag satisfied with having 
taken the measure of bis man, and with finding that 
he could, if necessary, put nim into the witness-box 
in’ support of fhe plea of insanity, on which he was 
compelled to rely. On his part, Cheney Tofts was 
not displeased to have made, as he supposed, a some- 
what favourable impression on @ smart young lawyer 
who might some day be of service to him. 

They had talked together in the park, and as Flim- 
kid strolled away he happened to turn bis head, and 
so caught sight of a man hiding in the shadow under 
one of the trees, but who now thrust forth his head 
and coughed bebind his hand to attract Tofts’ atten- 
tion. 

The face of that man once seen was not eAsily 
forgotten. 

It. was long and thin, overshadowed with foxy hair, 
running into whiskers of the same htie, and was 
thickly sprinkled with brown freckles. 

At a glance the lawyer recalled it. 

‘That's Yoo! !” he ejaculated, aloud. 

It was Yoo! ; and Tofts: was strolling toward the 
tree beiearely, with no apparent purpose in going 
there, but going surely and directly for all that. 

Flimkid watched until they met. He kept his eyes 
fixedin the same direction until they met and dis- 
appeared together aniong the trees. 

‘ This is,a strange. business, awfully strange!” he 
muttered, in his quick way. “ That’s the man they 
call the Profesional Perjurer—the man whe had the 
narrowest squeak of Norfolk Island in that business 
of the stolen diamonds—and he is come down here to 
have a-secret interview with the claimant to the Edge- 
combe property, Loeks suspicious. Awfully suspicious, 
And what aslice of luck that I should; have, got an 
inkling ofthis in time/to be on the watch, and to 
fight these scamps with their ewn weapons. A very 
nice sort of person you are, Mr, Cheney Tofts, And 
awfully well matched with. your companion Yool. 
My service to you: soon!” 

He raised his hat in mock courtesy, but withont 
turning. back, lest his actiéa might have been noted 
by prying eyes. Then he selected a fresh cigar, and 
lighting it, went smoking on m great complacency, 
back toward the house. 





CHAPTER LXVIL 
BROUGHT HOME FOR, DEAD. 
In the chill blast the autumn leaves 
Fall withered to the ground, 
Till the whole forest it bereayes 
And gloom prevails around, 
Wought else but naked boughs remain, 
Their foliage rotting in the rain. Anon. 
Oh, sight of fear! On, terror!— What is mai - 
Or 


THE interview between the professional witness and. 
his client was long and confidential. 
It began stormily, in consequence of Tofts resent- 











client at length quitted the side of his companion 


ease in his mind than he had been for some time. 


relations between them : 


indirectly into my hands.” 
Of course he had no idea that he was reckoning 


junior, however infatuated he might have been. 


ventured to express as much in words: but she re- 
frained from doing so from considerations, the weight 
of which she best knew. And Tofte was nota man 
tobe influenced by stern looks or flying sarcasms. He 
was there, in possession so far, and it was clearly his 
intention to remain there. With that. intention he 
declined to see that his presence was an intrusion, and 
continued to make one in the family circle as.if he 
was a welcome and cherished t. Sir Noel’s 
stately politeness he returned with a vulgar imitation 
of tiie same manner. Lady Edgecombe’s frigid tolera- 
tion he acknowledged with an elaborate courtesy that 
was not to be broken down. 

} But perhaps he found his consolation in the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of the hapless Flora. 

Since the frightful discovery in the crypt of the 
western wing, she had. borne herself meekly, almost 
humbly, towards the overbearing tyrant who held her 
father’s life in his hand. 

On the day following that discovery she had suf- 
fered too acutely to quit her own room. Qn the fol- 
lowing day they met, and Tofts at once renewed the 
conversation in the park a few nights before. 

‘Had she made up her mind?” he bluntly asked 
her. 

In a low, subdued tone she replied in the affirmative. 

“You will have me ?” he had exclaimad, surprised 
as well as delighted. 

“Yes,” she had answered. 

“When ?” 

That was his coarse rejoinder, 
_ With all her meekness and her desire to save the 
parent whom she loved, Flora was not prepared to 
answer this. question tamely. 
“Surely it was sufficient that sho had given her 
promise ?” she demanded, _ ‘‘ Its fulfilment would de- 
pend on the course events were taking. It could 
not be expected that she should think of marriage 
while her brother's life remained in such terrible un- 
certainty.” 
This, one would have thought unans@erable, but 
Tofts had different views, 
“Has it occurred to you, Flo,” he said—and this 
use of the family pet name cut her to the heart —“' that 
if things go hard with Ga, it'll be deuced unplea- 
sant for me?” 
“Tn what way ?” she had asked. 
“Jove! Don’t yousee? Don’t you think fellows 
would chaff me for marrying a git! whose brother had 
been hanged ?” 
To his intense surprise and disgust, Flora did not 
reply to this delicate remark; but sank back, colour- 
less and rigid, having fainted at the bare idea of the 
horriblé fate thus airily referred to as likely to await 
her beloved brother. ’ 
While awaiting het coming to—for he did not feel 
it all necessary to do anything to accelerate the pro- 
cess—Tofts had time to reflect on the marked change 
in FYora’s manner toward bim. What did it arise 
from? He could hardly refer it to that conversation 
in the pet yet from that night it had been very 
noticeable. 
Like all low class men of his kind, this man was 
most suspicious, and in casting about in his mind for 
a reason, it struek him whether this new manner was 
not assumed with a purpose. Might it not be done to 
set his doubts and suspicions at rest while some ad- 
vantage was being taken of him? Not unlikely, he 
argued, especially as the manner of the whole family 
was suspicious ; and with this conviction he resolved 
to be doubly wide awake and on his guard. 
A chance meeting with Doriani that morning had 
Ov erie: him for something of that sort. The doctor 
ad looked stilettos at him, from under his lowering 





ing the appearance of Yool there’ without. special 


orders; but the progress was satisfactory, and the 


with whom he had strolled some miles, much more at | people will hesitate at nothing. As 


In this crisis of affairs, the presence of Cheney Tofts 
at the Manor House. becanie almost unendurabie.. Lt} witching as usual, but, he fancied, with rather less 
was impossible to disconnect him with all the trouble |;colour in her cheeks and much less elasticity in her 
that had come upon the Edgecombes, and the constant op, 
sight of him was irritating and distressing in tne ex- he trath was that she had overstepped the bounds 
treme. The high-spirited Lady ay @imost | of endurance with her lover. Gidley was long-suffer- 


“Jove! A fellow isn’t safe,” was-his conclusion as 
, | the result of a general survey of his position. “ These 
trthat Italian, 
his face. And to 






there’s secret poisoner written in 


Part of that complacency, however, was due to the | think that such a man should have so charming a 
interview with Flimkid, janior, who had succeeded in | wife! Pretty creature! ‘Jove,it was a thonsand pities 
making a most favourable impression on him. Indeed | that I was obliged to show myself to her in my true 
he even went so far as to take this view of possible | colours so early. And all for nothing. For those 


confounded papers I have never got, and I suppose 


“ He is a gentlemanly fellow, and if I show a dis- | never shall get now.” 
position to mect him en the same terms it will induce 
a sort of confidence in me,, That gained; he will look | moved to retire to his own room to indulge them, 
more favourably on my case when we .come to fight }and went, leaving Flora senseless in her chair. To 
the Mauor House question, and seeing that he is pretty | have summoned aid would have created a scene, and 
sure to get me for a client, he may be induced to play. | he had unlimited faith in tie fainting female power of 


These reflections. were so siiggestive that Tofts was 


coming-to ; “if,” as he considerately put it, “ you 
don’t drown them with water, or stile them with 


without his host, inasmuch as his intimacy with Yool | salts, or subject tvem te torture generally.” 
would more than have snfficed to disenchant Flimkid, 


Op quitting the room, in a quiet and unobtrusive 
way, oe happened, by chance, to encounter the pretty 
Ku She came tripping along, black-eyed and be- 


ing; but that affair of the lone house on the hill was 
beyond a joke, and believing firmly that Ruth was at 
the bottom of it, from that night he had néither looked 
at her or spoken to her. To all her advances he had 
been blind; her voice had failed to bring him to her 
side, and her evident unhappiness had made no more 
apparent impression on him than it might have done 
on a mile-stohe. The worst of it was that he would 
not put himself in the way of receiving any explana- 
tion or of being wheedled back to good nature. His 
business lay out of the house, and he seldom entered it. 
even to sleep. 

So Ruth was in despair. 

To add to her unhappiness, she had experienced bad 
dreams, fn all of whioh Gidley*had borne part. Worst 
of all, Rath liad dreamed of soldicrs—of Gidley’s en- 
listing. Now the oracular interpretation of that dream 
was—“ To see soldiers in your dream shows troubles 
and persecution—to the lover they denote that the ob- 
ject of your affections will be obliged to quit his or her 
place of residence on your account! This is one of 
those dreams after which I would advise the party 
dreaming to change their quarters.” 

Wo wonder that the “ party dreaming ' looked pale 
and thin and woe-begone after that. So firm was her 
belief in the interpretation of these visions of the night- 
season that she was cewain Gidley contemplated 
quitting the Manor House, or else that her future 
happiness, or his—which concerned her quite as much 
—required that she should quit her situation 
These thoughts were in her miad as Tofts drew 
near. 

At sight of him she started, but did not blush or 
hang her head ¢oquettishly as’ of old. On the con- 
trary, she turned away with positive répugnance, well 
knowing that he was the cause of all her unhappiness 
“ Good day to you, Ruth,” said ‘l'ofts, gaily. 

‘Good day, Sir,” she replied, with a strong emphasis 
om the “ sir,” and an effort to slip past him. 

“ Why, what has happoned, bright eyes?” asked 
the general lover. 


‘“Nothing,” she replied. ‘Please let me pass.” 
“ Not till I know what has given you that down 
cast look.” 


And he tried to put his arm round her waist. 

To his astonishment and disgust, she draw from 
him and held up her hands imploringiy 

“Go, away, sir; pray go away,” she exclaimed, 
bursting into tears, “you have brought me misery 
enough already !” 

! I haye brought you misery 7” 

“Yes. But don’t ask mo hoy. [| can't tell yor 
Only go away. I am most, most unheppy.” 

(This girl's breaking her heart for a fellow 
thought the complacent Tofts. ‘ Pocr little thing 
I didn’t think it was 30 bad as that!”) 

“ You didn’t always repulse mo,” he said, aloud. 
“No. If I had i shouldn't be so wretched. If | 
had there would have been nothing wrong.” 

“ And what is there wrong now?” asked the other, 
in a wheedling tone, and again trying to put his arm 
around the enticing little waist. 

Instead of answering his question, Ruth broke out 
into a passionate and reproaohful tirade 

“Tt’s shameful, so it is, for gentlemen like you 
to come sweethearting to us poor girls, that don’t know 
any better, stuffing us up with fine speeches and soft 
promises; aad turning our heads with flattery. And 
whien you've got us a bad name and people of our own 
sort won't have anything to say to us, what do you 
care? And if our hearts break and we-are miserable, 
and pine away into oar graves, what do you care:? 
Ft’s a sin and shame, and—leave go of me, sir, or I'l) 
call out I never ited you—never! [twas only to 











frosted brows. 


tease Gidley. And now he’s thrown me off apd is 
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going away, and I’m miserable, and—and—I hate 
you |” 

” As she snapped out the last word, she tore herself 
away, and would have gone; but the ‘mention of 
Gidley’s name had arrested Tofts’ attention, and he 
detained her. It had before occurred to him this 
girl might explain how it had happened that the 
gamekeeper had ascertained the value of Olaudia 
Guiver's papers, and had been prompted to possess him- 
self of them—a mystery to which he had no clue, 
being quite ignorant of Gidley’s presence at the lone 
house on the hill. Moreover this might be the nearest 
step to the recovery of documents beyond price to 
him, and to be obtained at any sacrifice. 

“Nay, nay, we musn’t part in anger,” he said, 
holding Ruth’s plump hand while these thoughts 
flashed through his mind ; “ besides, there seems to be 
a misunderstanding, and if I have done you a wrong, 
I must see you righted.” 

“Tf you'll le@ve me alone and take no more notice 
of me, that'll right me most,” replied the girl, half 
indignation and half tears. 

“ But if I see Gidley ?” 

“ Not forthe world. There'll be murder if you do. 
I know there will.” 

“Nonsense! I will see himand explain all to him. 
I will give him my word of honour that there has 
never been anything more between us than the in- 
terchange of those civilities natural between a gentle- 
man and a pretty girl. Lowe it to you to explain 
this, therefore send Gidley to me.” 

“No, sir; oh, no, no! Idursn’t. Indeed I dursn't. 
There'd be mischief, I know there would. Besides— 
he—he——” and here she burst out into fresh tears, 
“he won't speak to me.” 

“The deuce he won't—the brute!” cried the 
sympathetic Tofts, “then he must speak to me, that's 
all. Mind, I make your cause my own. I won't 
leave you unhappy, and I won’t have anybody say a 
word against you, and if those are not the sentiments 
of a gentleman, what are?” 

He seized the pretty hand nearest him, and raising 
it to his lips, impressed a kiss on it; the next moment 
Ruth had snatched it away, and was flying like the 
vind down the corridor, toward the servants’ stair- 
case. 

Trifling as this incident was, it added to the general 
sense of uneasiness which was beginning to weigh 
on the spirits of the adventurer. It is not pleasant 
to feel doubt and mistrust of aH around one, afid 
though he could have borne up against the openly 
expressed aversion which was to be expected by a 
man holding the position he did in that house, his 
spirits sank under the impression that he was sur- 
rounded with enemies, some of them likely to be 
unscrupulous in their mode of expressing their aver- 
6100. 

The Edgecombe family were all, he felt, more or 
lees dangerous, and he was not particularly safe at 
any moment under the roof of a man like Sir Noel, 
whom he had the strongest reasons to suspect of 
parricide. 

From Doctor Doriani he had nothing but evil to 
expect from the known character of the man. 

And to these sources of disgust he had now un- 
fortunately added the jealous rage of this despised 
gameékeeper, Gidley, whom his fears magnified into 
an enemy of gigantic dimensions. 

Lastly, there was Ruth. Perhaps he did not fear 
her; but it-is the last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back, and so this poor girl's scorn and contempt 
weighed on his spirits more heavily than he could 
have believed possible. 

From the moment of his interview with her, his 
spirits sank perceptibly. 

He had never felt himself so little. 

That buoyant confidence, the result of strong self- 
esteem, which gave a stamp to his character, seemed 
to desert him. 

An instinct, a presentiment almost, of impending 
calamity descended like a cloud upon his spirits, 
and utterly overcame him. 

As his mind reviewed his prospects and the con- 
ditions on which he had relied for success, there came 
over him a crushing sense of his own audacity and 
the magnitude of the swindle to which he had lent 
himself. He staggered aghast at the perils with 
which he was environed, and cursed his folly in be- 
lieving in his own convictions of success. The 


golden hopes in which he had indulged departed, asy 


the bright hues of sunset fade out of the clouds, 
leaving them like a pall suspended over the darken- 
ing earth. 

All men have these seasons of depression, and 
with the most sanguine they are apt to be the most 
intense. Te those who have given themselves up 
to criminal courses this is particularly the case. The 
confessions of great criminals are full of these sea- 
sons of what they miscall repentance—meaning de- 
spondence. 


longing—strange indeed in such a nature—the longing 
for sympathy. 

If he could but have had a friend—a true friend— 
one on whom he could have relied in the midst of the 
chaos into which he was slowly drifting! 

A foolish wish, as he felt it. Friendship is a plant 
whic springs only in sincere and generous hearts. 
It is a blessing denied to the sordid and insincere, to 
the crafty and the wicked. Their destiny, their 
terrible destiny, is to be alone. Alone in joy and 
sorrow, in the exultation of success, and in the 
misery of failure—always and for ever—alone. 

This is their doom. 

And Cheney Tofts felt this as he retired to his 
room, and throwing himself on a luxurious couch, 
gave up his seul to the melancholy which oppressed 
it, and the vague fears by which it was so strangely 
haunted. 

After an hour's impatient tossing and writhing, ex- 
haustion followed depression, and he slept. 

But even that was only exchanging one form of 
misery for another. In such a state of mind to sleep 
was to dream, and the dreams of a perturbed mind 
were not likely to be of a comforting or consoling 
deseription. In fact, he carried into the world of 
sleep the terrors of the waking world. In some 
mysterious and impossible way he was opposed in 
single combat to Sir Noel Edgecombe—he was borne 
down upon by “ The Duke”—he was denounced befure 
a vast assembly by the men who had recognized hiin 
at the railway station—he was being tortured by 
Gidley—worst of all, he could not get free from a 
monster demon, who pursued, confronted, hunted 
him down, and whose aspect, constantly changing 
and grewing more and more hideous, was ever that 


He went to the window. 

Rain was falling. 

The leaden clouds rested on the tops of the dripping 
trees. The ground looked sodden and unwholesome, 
saturated with the rotting fallen leaves. Not a 
bird chirped. Not a breath of air stirred. There 
was no sound but that of the rain, falling, falling, and 
still falling. 

“Enough to drive a man to suicide,” said Tofts. 
But his thoughts were not of the suicidal tinge; 
le had no longing for death, but rather an unac- 
countable and oppressive fear of it. The intensity of 
this made the house intolerable to him, and in spite 
of the weather, he put on his bat and coat and rushed 
out, hoping that exercise might relieve him from this 
horrible oppression. 

In that hope he wandered for hours. 

They saw nothing of him at dinner; but that ex- 
cited little attention, since he did not always join the 
family circle, in which he was anything but a wel- 
come guest. 

A casual inquiry shortly before midnight elicited 
from the servants the fact that he had not even then 
returned. 

It was two o'clock in the morning, and the rain 
was still faing heavily, when there came a violent 
ring at the bell of the hall-door. The shivering por- 
ter, who had been asleep in a chair like a watch- 
man’s box, shook himself awake, and throwing open 
one half of the double door, looked ont. 


which they had brought thus far and had deposited 
on the ground. 

This was what the porter saw by the light of a 
couple of lanterns, and peering curiously down, he 
noticed further that the burden consisted of the body 
of Cheney Tofts, who lay apparently dead, and pre- 
sented a startling spectacle. 

His face was blackened, his hair singed, his hands 
burned; and his clothes, singed as with fire, were 
dropping in tinder from his limbs. A strong and 
overpowering smell of burning accompanied this 
piteous spectacle. 

In answer to the porter’s scared and inquiring 
look, one of the men held forward something re- 
sembling a battered drinking-horn. 

What it really was the bewildered servitor had not 
the faintest idea. 

(To be continued.) 





So.ip-Brick Macuings.—That brick machinery 
bas not yet been brought to perfection seems evident 
from the great variety of inventions, each intended to 
supersede all others. First we had the moist-clay 
machines, requiring softening before manufacture and 
drying after it. Then we have had the dry-clay 
machines, requiring previous drying of the clay, but 
obviating the subsequent drying. The solid-brick 
machinery appears to be an improvement on both of 


Half a dozen men, bending over some burden | ?”* 


used of such a degree of dryness as to allow of its being 
mixed up and macerated and compressed into bricks 
by a single continuous action ; the clay being formed 
into a continuous column and compressed into the 
moulds by the action of a»xevolving vertical screw. 
The clay requires generally no previous preparation 
beyond that given by the ordinary crashing-rollers, 
and is sometimes ready for putting into the machine 
direct from the pit; in other cases, where containing a 
mixture of stones, it is first passed through a pair of 
crushing-rollers. 
—_— 

MAGPIES AND HALF-FINISHED NESTS. 
WibE-sPREAD is the superstition that it is unlacky 
to see magpies under certain conditions; but these 
vary considerably in various localities. Thus, in some 
counties, two are said to bring sorrow, in others joy ; 
while, in some places, we are instructed that one 
magpie is a signal of misfortune, which can, however, 
be obviated by pulling off your hat and making a very 
polite bow to the knowing bird. This operation we 
have more than once seen quite seriously performed. 
In Lancashire they say : 

“One for anger, 
Two for mirth ;- 
Three for a wedding, 
Four for a birth ; 
Five for rich, 
Six for poor; 
Seven for a witch, 
can tell you no more.” 
But in ‘‘ Tim Bobbin ” it is expressly said that two 
are indicative of ill fortune. “I saigh two rott’n 
pynots; that wur a sign o’ bad fashin, for I heard my 
gronuy say, hoode os leef o’ seen two owd harries os 





of Doriani—fierce, vengeful, malignant, fiendish. two pynots.” 

Tt was while escaping in mortal terror from the} The same belief obtains in Scotland. Ino the north 
pursuit of this monster that he started up and awoke. | they thus address the bird: 

Day was declining. It was twilight—dull, oppres- “ Magpie, ie, chatter and flee, 
sive, miserable. Turn up thy and good luck follow me.” 


The half nest of the magpie is accounted for by a 
rural ornithological legend. Once ona time, when the 
world was very young, the magpie, by some accident 
or another, although quite as cunning as she is at 
present, was the only bird unable to build a nest. In 
this perplexity she applied to the other members of 
the feathered race, who kindly undertook to instruct 
her. So, on a day appointed, they assembled for that 
purpose, and the materials having been collected, the 
blackbird said : 
“Place that stick there,” suiting the action to the 
word as she commenced the work. 
“ Ah!” said the magpie, “I knew that before.” 
. ~~ other birds renet ag their suggestions, 
ut to every piece o' vice the ie kept saying : 
“Ah! I Sos thet before.” tp. ane 
At lengta, when the bridal habitation was half 
finished, the patience of the company was fairly ex- 
hausted by the pertinacious conceit of the pye ; so they 
all left her with the united exclamation : 
‘Well, Mistress Mag, as you seem to know all about 
it, you may e’en finish the nest yourself.” 
Their resolution was obdurate and final, and to this 
day the magpie exhibits the effects of partial instruction 
by her miserably incomplete abode. 
—— 


How ro Estimate THE Weicut or Fish.—All that 
is wanted is that the angler should bear in his memory 
a good specimen of the kind of fish in question as his 
imary solid. Thus, if a trout of ten inches (extreme 
length) in an average water weigh }1b., one of twenty 
inches from the same will weigh 4 lbs,, (eight times 
as much) and something more—one of thirty inches, 
13} lbs., or twenty-seven times as much. But ina 
very fattening water like the Thames, a high-condi- 
tioned trout of twelve inches might weigh about 1 !b., 
in which case one of eighteen inches, being to the 
first as the cube of three to the oube of two, would 
weigh 3 Ibs. 6 oz. atleast, and one of twenty-four inches 
8 ibs. 
Ancient Luxury,—The excavations at Pompeii 
rare going on with an activity stimulated by the 
important discoveries made at almost every step, and 
the quantities of gold and silver found, which more 
than suffice to cover the cost of the work. Near the 
Temple of Juno, of which an account was recently 
given, has just been brought to light a house, no 
doubt belonging to some millionaire of the time, as 
the furniture is of ivory, bronze, and marble. The 
couches of the triclinium, or dining-room, are 
especially of extreme richness. The flooring consists 
of an immense mosaic, well preserved in parts, and of 
which the centre represents a table laid out for a grand 
dinnér. In the middle, on a large dish, may be seen 
a splendid peacock with its tail spread out, and placed 
back to back with another bird, also of elegant 
plumage. Around them are arranged lobsters, one of 
which holds a blue egg in its claws; a second an 
oyster, which ap to be fricasseed, as it is open 
and covered with herbs; a third, a rat farci, and a 








In that hour there awoke in his heart a strange 


these. In this machine (Oates’ patent) the clay is 
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fourth, a small vase filled with fried grasshoppers. 
Next comes a circle of dishes of fish, interspersed 
with others of partridges, hares, and squirrels, which 
all have their heads placed between their fore feet. 
Then comes a row of sausages of all forms, supported 
by one of eggs, oysters, and olives, which in its turn 
is surrounded by a double circle of peaches, cherries, 
melons, and other fruits and vegetables. The walls 
of the triclinium are covered with fresco paintings of 
birds, fruits, flowers, game, and fish of all kinds, the 
whole interspersed with drawings which lend a charm 
to the whole not easy to describe. On a table of rare 
wood, carved and inlaid with gold, marble, agate, and 
lapis lazuli, were found amphore still containing wine, 
and some goblets of onyx. 


BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Sournwokrtn, 
Author of “Sadf-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., &c. 
a Sone eee 
PROLOGUE. 
CHAPTER IIl. 


On seeing Lady Bertha advancing upon her pony 
Elf at such headlong.and apparently reckless speed 
down the avenue of limes, the earl and Captain 
Lascelles, and indeed the whole party, drew back 
instinctively, as if apprehending that they might be 
in some danger of being ridden down; but with a 
skill which the most practised professor of equitation 
might envy, the fair equestrian arrested her career 
and brought Elf instantaneously to a stand when 
within a yard of ‘them. Then throwing the bridle to 
a footman who had followed in attendance on the earl, 
and now stepped forward to hold her pony, Lady 
Bertha sprung lightly from the saddle, before any 
assistance could be offered her to dismount, or indeed 
her intention to do so could be apparent, and lifting 
her riding robe with one hand, whilst with the other 
sbe smoothed back the bright tresses which the wind 
had blown into disorder, advanced to greet the 
visitors, 

The impetuous creature had embraced the earl, he! 
out her hand to Sarsfield, and flung herself affection- 
ately onthe neck of Marion, who returned her caress 
with interest—almost all. in the same instant of 
time. 

The Lady Bertha Avondale appeared to be about 
twenty years of age. With eyes darkly blue, that 
showed a world of tenderness in their large, liquid 
depths, and yet revealed at the same time the fire of 
an ardent soul within ; that bright freshness of com- 
plexion which appears to be exclusively the gift of 
her countrywomen; radiant amber hair, amongst 
which imprisoned sun seemed to shimmer; a 
lithe, well-poised figure, undulating with inimitable 
grace at every movement, and a joyous, spirituelle ex- 
pression animating her features—she stood there as 
fairand lovely a human being as ever could have 
gladdened mortal sight. Yet her presence at that 
juncture did not altogether seem to please the earl, 
her father, although it was evident he felt preud of 
her beauty. 

“Well, my wilful madcap,” he said, ‘I am going 
to inquire into this murderous occurrgnce, and cannot 
waste any time with you just now; for justice must 
be dealt ont swift and stern upon the perpetrators of 
it. What do you require with me ?” 

“Oh, my dear father, need you really ask?” she 
replied. “ When I learned the avowed purpose with 
which you had started, I resolved to seek you at the 
earliest moment, and urge you to remember that 
justice should be tempered with clemency.” 

“ Unfortunately, Bertha, in this instance,” said the 
earl, a deeper shade of sternness showing itself in his 
face, “ I feel myself compelled to deny what /you ask. 
I must assist in discovering and punisbing promptly 
the authors of the crime, or rather, the double crime, 
that has~been committed. I promise you, how- 
ever, that should the main fact prove to be exagge- 
rated, and Saunders not be dan sly or mortally 
injured, punishment shall fall only on the actual 
criminal.” 

“That is what I expected of you, dear father,” 
replied Lady Bertha, ‘‘and having obtained your 
promise, I will not detain you longer. I can remain 
here in the park exercising Elf and amusing myself, 
for an hour or two—unless,” she added, addressing 
herself »alf interrogatively to Marion, “ my friend 
Marion will take pity on my solitude ?” 

“Tam entiely at your disposal, Lady Bertha,” re- 
plied Marion, “and will have pleasure in staying 
with you.” 

“ Very well,” said his lordship ; “but you two ladies 
will be without an esquire to attend on you, for I 
mean to take Captain Lascelles with me.” 

“My dear fatber,” rejoined Lady Bertha, archly, 
“we have not implored you to vouchsafe him to us; 





and will, doubtless, survive so great a privation as 
his absence.” 

“ Ah, cousin of mine, you are too hard on me!” said 
the captain, half gaily, but with an affectation of 
regret; and, bowing low, he joined the earl and 
Sarsfield Moore, who had already proceeded some 
steps towards the exit from the park. 

As they departed, Lady Bertha, witha gesture, dis- 
missed the waiting footman with her pony Elf; then 
Yolding up the flowing folds of her riding robe with 
one arm, passed the other under one of Marion’s, and 
moved away with her, pacing slowly over the bright 
and springy verdure, and disappearing beneath the 
shadowing branches of the trees. 

Five minutes could not have elapsed after this 
little scene had transpired, before a man emerged 
from the cover of some thick-growing evergreens, 
and advanced deliberately, but watchfully, towards 
the spot where the conversation which has been 
narrated was held. It was the same individual who 
had appeared so strangely and had vanished so un- 
accountably, to whom allusion has already been 
made. On reaching the spot where the party had 
recently conversed, he stopped suddenly. A folded 
paper—a letter—lay on the grass before him, and he 
stooped and picked it up. 

It bore neither seal nor address; and appeared to 
have been held convulsively clasped in some person’s 
hand, for it was much creased. Evidently that per- 
son had been one of the party that had just separated. 
The stranger opened the letter: it was unsigned, and 
in order to discover to whom it belonged he proceeded 
to read it. It ran thus: 

‘For many weary and anxious days I have vainly 
endeavoured to obtain a private interview with you. 
You seem carefully to avoid me, however, and de- 
signedly to misunderstand me when I address you 
before others. Have some pity upon me! I must 
positively see you either to-day or this evening. I 
can no longer bear alone the bitter burden of grief 
and shame which weighs upon me.” 

To this there was neither signature nor date. The 
stranger read it over repeatedly with evident agita- 
tion, his hand trembling and a deadly pallor spread- 
ing itse)f over his features. 

“To whom oan this have been written?” he mur- 
mured, “and by whom? It was doubtless penned 
and dropped by one of the young girls who stood 
here only a few minutes ago; but by which of them? 
The lines have been written hurriedly, in such evident 
agitation, that the characters are not recognizable— 
and yet; but no! great heaven, it cannot—cannot be 
her writing! It is—it must be impossible that she 
could ever pen such lines as these! Yet, God of*hea- 
ven! there is a doubt—and the mere suspicion of its 
possibility will drive me frantic!” he exclaimed, 
striking his forehead passionately with his hand, and 
walking forward with rapid strides. ‘“ Icannot—will 
not endure this terrible suspicion. There must be 
some clue to the discovery of this mystery; and I will 
find it.” 

With these passionate and disjointed exclamations, 
the stranger rapidly disappeared among the trees of 
the park, taking the same direction as that in which 
Lady Bertha had gone, and obviously bending his 
steps towards Avon Court. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Arounp Avondale Court, numerous avenues, au 
radiating from it, and in every direction, as from 
a centre, led the footsteps of ite fortunate inhabi- 
tants either among the nearer glades and shrub- 
beries, or into the solitudes of the more distant dells 
and woods. Emerging from this latter portion of 
the park, and following the windings of one of the 
more secluded paths, the stranger who had picked up 
the crumpled letter, advanced with a marked air of 
caution, and yet with the confidence of one well ac- 
quainted with the place. When he reached an open 
space he stopped an instant, and looked around him, 
as if seeking some familiar feature or object. Looking 
more closely, he perceived through the shading branches 
of the trees, structure which arrested his eye. He 
advanced to take a closer view of it; but on approach- 
ing nearer, the sound of girlish voices within stayed 
his steps, and apparently fearing discovery, he stepped 
quickly under the shadow of a huge sycamore that 
flung its broad arms over the rustic temple and almost 
concealed it from view. 

He had come unconsciously upon the retreat to 
which Lady Bertha and Marion Moore had directed 
their steps. 

Through a sort of lattice, almost hidden by the 
leaves, the stranger who had introduced himself into 
the park in sosingular a fashion caught a glimpse of 
Lady Bertha seated on a rustic couch, and Marion 
standing by her side, as if she had been startled to 
her feet, and with a look of alarm upon her face. 

The stranger could not restrain a sudden start of 
recognition, and drew nearer as if to satisfy some 


lingering doubt. He speedily seemed to satisfy him- 
self as to the identity of Marion; and if he had any 
doubt as to that of her companion, whom he closely 
scrutinised, it appeared to vanish when he heard her 
voice. 

“What is it, Marion? Have you become a trembler 
even at the rustle of a few leaves? Do you fear that 
the warning spirit of your family legend has come to 
‘notify you of your death !” 

And the gay-hearted Bertha laughed at the fanciful- 
ness of her own conceit. 

“No, Lady Bertha, I do not fear it—no! Oh, I 
wish it were true! I wish I could only die!” she 
exclaimed, with sudden emotion. Recovering herself, 
she added, “But I am sure I heard some one ap- 
proach.” 

“You must be mistaken, Marion; who could it 
possibly be ?” interrogated Lady Bertha. 

“How should | know? Perhaps my brother come 
back for me—or Captain Lascelles seeking you.” 

“Captain Lascelles!” exclaimed Lady Bertha, 
ironically. ‘‘ We need fear no interruption from him, 
you may be sure. Have you not noticed, Marion, 
that Captain Lascelles seems best pleased always 
when he is not where I am?” 

“Does that grieve you, Lady Bertha?” said her 
companion, with an eager inflection of interest in her 
voice. 

“Grieve me, Marion!” and again the silvers 
laugh of her ladyship rang upon the silence. ‘ No, 
child—not in the least. Captain Lascelles is—well 
I will not speak too disparagingly of him, since he is 
my affianced husband.” 

“Your affianced jhusvand, Lady Bertha?” cricad 
Marion, scarcely able to control her voice. 

“Did you not know it, my dear? I thought 
everybody knew of this pet project of my father 
There are family reasons and interests to serve, my 
dear Marion ; and so I must marry my cousin. . But 
let us not speak more on the subject; it makes my 
head ache—ay, and,” she added, in a lowertone, “my 
heart too, at times.” 

“Then you do not love him, Bertha?” asked 
Marion, still pursuing the topic. 

“Love him? Howcould I? There is, however, 
no love lost between us; for if it is any consolation 
in knowing it, 1 am sure I am the only person ip 
the world he really detests.” 

Marion drew a long breath, which seemed to relieve 
her surcharged heart, and said : 

“ Then, in fact, Lady Bertha, you have an insuper- 
able repugnance to the marriage ?” 

““How you press me, you inquisitive creature !” 
exclaimed her ladyship, with a slight tone of irrita- 
tion. ‘“ You wish me to tell you what is in truth 
scarcely known to myself. I can never get myself to 
think seriously of it; and if it forces itself upon me, my 
only resource is a gallop with Elf to drive the though: 
away. Nevertheless,” she added, with a true spice of 
feminine jealousy, ‘I would not advise you to dream 
of becoming one day Lady Avondale.” 

“Lady Bertha!” cried Marion, ina tone of wounded 
pride, and with a burst of tears, covering her face 
with her bands. 

Lady Bertha was touched with compunction, and 
in an instant bad caught her compauion in a close 
embrace. 

“ Forgive me!” she cried; “my impetuous tongue 
always rans counter to my thought. I did not mean 
to wound you; and to make amends to you, 
Marion, | will gratify your curiosity, and answer the 
question ‘you asked me. I Aavean insuperable repug- 
nance to my cousin : I will never marry him ; and will, 
consequently, never become Lady Avondale, or mis- 
tress of Avon Court, if my will can avert it!” 

Marion Moore seemed so astounded at this confes- 
sion, that she had no words to reply, and looked at 
her friend in blank amazement, mixed with incredu- 
lity. 

“Did you hear me, Marion? I will never marry 
him! and if you want to know also the reason, | will 
tell you—because I have already learned to love an- 
other !” 

“ Another, dear Lady Bertha ?—who is he ?” 

“Your curiosity is insatiable; but listen, and I will 
tell you; and so make an end of my confessions.” 

Drawing Marion to a seat beside herself, Lady 
Bertha proceeded with her disclosure: 

“ You may be aware,” she said, “that at the close 
of last session my father did not leave London imme- 
diately, as usual—urgent matters of business, which 
I know nothing of, detaining him in town, and would 
do so, he told me, for some time. It had been arranged, 
however, that I should pay a visit to my aunt, the 
Duchess of Ellersleigh, in Paris, for a few weeks, 
accompanying my cousins Edith and Alma thither 
from London. On the termination of iy visit 1 re- 
turned alone; and crossing from Calais to Dever, I 
encountered on board the steamer him of whom I am 
about to speak. ‘The weather had been stormy when 





we quitted Calais, and rapidly grew into a tempest— 
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the vessel labouring frightfully agai>st the wind and 
sea. Above ai! things, I delight in storms, aud this 
one I was resolved to brave out on deck. No re- 
wonstrance of the captain or others could induce me 

descend into the cabin—I was resolute to remain 
above. <All the passengers had taken refuge below, 
excepting myself and one other,a gentleman. He was 
pacing thougiitfully and slowly up and down, asthough 
in a storm he was just ip his element, or considered this 
one ta pessess no great danger. I, however, could not 
dare to veniure on moving a step, and held fast by a 
rope hanging at the bulwarks. ‘There wasthat in the 
whole manver and beaving of the stranger which irre- 
sistibly attracted—almost fasciuated—me ; he seemed, 
however, to notice me but little, ifatail. Ju this I was 
mistaken, as the eveut proved; for a sudden and 
terrible piteh of the vessel wrenched me away from my 
support against the bulwarks, and in an instant [ 
was flung headlong over the vessel's side into thesea. 
We must have touched the waves together, 1 think; 
for I was scarcely conscious that I was ‘being 
engulphed, beiore 1 became also wware that a strong 
arm was beariag me up; the stranger had plunged 
swiftly after me. He battled with the waves till a 
boat was lowered, and took us both ou board again. 
My life was saved, Marion; but my heart was lost,” 
added her ladyship, as she ended her narrative, and 
issumed an air of melancholy which belied the gaiety 
of her last words 

Lady Bertha’s narrative appeared to affect the con- 
ealed hearer powerfully. 

“But who was he? The acquaintance did not end 
there, did it, dear Bertha?” asked her companion. 
“Very nearly, Marion: there was little time 
between my rescue aad recovery from the uucon- 
sciousness and terror wiich I had been thrown, 
and the arrival of 1 at Dover, for any con- 
Tie stranger, on his part, did not volun- 
teer any information as regards himself; nor did I, 
of course, on wine; nor is it probable ‘that be 
learnt from others who I was. After landing at 
Dover, I saw no more of my preserver, who disap- 
peared amongst the passengers disembarking, aud 
whose name even I do not know.” 

At the samie time her ladyship rose to depart. 

The two fair girls left the rustic temple together, 
Lady Bertha accompanying Marion to a spot where 
ivenues crossed—one leatting to Avon Court, 
aud the other being the path leading to the private 
the park to which the latter had alluded. 
At this crossing of the avenues, the two friends 
parted, after mutual embraces. 

The stranger who had been hidden behind the 
rustic temple, on the departure of the two fair speakers 
followed them, but so as to remain unobserved; and 
when they sepasated, and Lady Bertha had disap- 
peared, with a quick pace be hastened after Marion, 
whom le seou confronted, emerging from the trees. 

On seeing a man’s figure thus suddenly revealed, 
Marion was struck dumb with affright, but in an 
instant recogn zed her loug-absent brother Maurice ; 
instead, howe ing reassured or advanciig 
to meet him she, iu an agooy of terror, sank on her 
knees in an imp! ude before him. 

The words * brother-—dear Maurice, have you come 
back? Forgive me—oh, pardon me—for finding me 
here— with them !” feebly escaped her lips. 

The anger which had gathered darkly and threaten- 
ingly on the face of Maurice Moore evidently gave way; 
he lifted his uuconscious sister tenderly, and used 
every effort to restore her to consciousness... When 
be had succeeded, and the large loving eyes opened 
again, with a mixed glance of alarm and inquiry in 
them, he uuderstood their mute expression. 

“ Yes, Mariou—l have retarned, but unknown. | 
discovered that you and Sarsfield had gone to Avon 
Court, to visit the enemies of our family; and 
could not restrain the augry impulse to follow you 
both. Maurice I will never forgive for this friend- 
slip with, the Avondale family; but you, my poor 
Marien,’ he added, after a pause, “ I may —perhaps,” 
pronouncing the last woud in a signilicant tone, which 
made the hearer tremble. “But you must tell me 
how this frieudship with our enemies arose ?” 
enmity aud batred should not be eternal,” 
ceplicd Marion, timidly. “ You do not really know 
of whom you so speak. ‘The Earl of Avondale, 
the wroug which he has done to us, 
rrather iuberited—has been generally considerate 
gracious | we; and Lady Bertha, 

sughter—always kind and affectionate: she is 
arest friend 1 have. I have but now parted 
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—aud love héras I do!” Then he added in & louder 
tone: “Marion, [ command yeu never again to 
breathe Lady Bertha’s name to me.” 

* T will never mention Lady Bertha’s name to you 
again, brother; but I cannot imagine why my doing so 
should irritate you, and cannot but fear I may dv so 
unknowingly while explaining, as you desire, low 
the friendship now existing between us’ arose. But 
of one thing, brother, you may at once feel certain— 
the honour of our name has not in any way suffered 
by it.” 

Her brother looked at her with a stormy, pene- 
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trating glance, and withceawiug from bis pocket the 
letter which he had fownd, demanded : 

“Do you know this? And what does it siguify?” 

Marion took the letter with a trembling hand; a 
glauce sufficed for her to recognizeit. A deadly paleness 
spread itself suddeuly over her features. ‘The pulses 
of her heart seemed to stand still; and again slie 
would have fallen uwncouscious at his feet; but he 
caught and sustained hur 

‘T again demand, do you, Marion Moore, know the 
writer of this letter, aud to whom it is written ?” he 
exclaimed, harshly. 

“ Brother — brotlher——” 

‘Speak, Mariou! Tell me--P insist!” 

The fair girl opexed her ips to reply; but words 
refused to come—life itsv.f sevmed about to leave 
her. 

“T understand,” Ler brother cbdatiaued, pitilessly. 

“Tt can have been written only by you, 1 see. But 
whom have you, Marion Moore, chosen for a lover at 
Avon Court? Can it be that you have even sunk so 
low—become so mean and spiritless a creature—as to 
have become enamoured of lis lordship’s hopeful 
nephew, Captain Lascelles Conyers, a base and worth- 
less rowe, as I have learued lie is ?” 
“Maurice! Maurice!” exclaimed the miserable 
girl, slipping from her brother's arm, and sinking to 
the earth, burying her face iu the grass, “forgive me 
—have some pity upon we!” After a moment of 
terrible silence, she added, brokeuly, “Captain Las- 
celles I detest as much as you do; and he is the last 
man on earth [ would willingly - 

Her brother interrupted her fiercely. 

“ Wretched girl!” he cried, “what is the use of 
these subterfuges? You detest’him, you say, and 
yet it is clear it is to him you have written that 
letter ?” 

“ Brother, I use no-subterfuge. I have good aad 
bitter cause to hate Captain Lascelles; yet it is true 
I did write that letter—and to Lim.” 

With a strong effort Marion sat upright upon the 
soft aad freshly springing grass, nad nowy back 
her disordered tresses with her haads from her tear- 
stained face, looked up at ber brother, ‘and spoke 
slowly—very slowly—and in a voice which sounded 
as if it came from a grave: 

“ Maurice, one evening as 1 was returning through 
the park from a visit to Lady Bertha, I was suddealy 
overtaken and seized by some oue from behind; two 
strong arms were thrown around me—a handkerchief 
placed over my mouth, and | became insensible. i 
was being carried off, ' kuew; but by whom, or 
whither, I could not then tell. When my senses 
came back—how long | had been unconscious, I never 
kuew—I found myself in the lodge of the earl’s head 
keeper or ranger Saunders—(who it was, as I after- 
wards learnt, had overpoweied aud carried me there), 
aud in the presence of Captain L lles. Artang ts 
as if for a marriage had been made, it seems; for there 
was present, besides Saunders and Captain Lascelles, 
auvother person, dressed like a minister. Tbe infamous 
plot was then plain to me—I was, against ny will, .o be 
married te the Earl of Avondale’s nephew, Lascelles; 
or, to give him his full and rightful designation, 
Captain Lascelles Conyers, whose advances I had so 
long resisted. 

“ Brother, my prayers and resistance were alike 
useless ; a mock marriage was forced upon me, and I 
became the wife, as he said, of Lascelles Couyers— 
of the man whom of all others I most utterly de- 
tested. I could not die, brother—at least not with- 
out committing a crime against my own: life and 
heaven : and as the miscreant protested that he would 
marry me in due form, in the sight of the Ohurch 
and before the world, I have lived on his promise 
to do so until now. It was to urge him to do this 
—as I have never ceased to urge him—thaet I wrote 
the letter you have fuund. Sarstield and I met him, 
with the earl,a few hours ago, here in the park; 
iud in the excitemeut cousequcat ou my speaking to 





| him a few hurried words, nust Lave dropped it un- 


consciously. He told me then, as he has always told 
me, that when the earl, |.is uncle, dies, L should be 
proclaimed his wife, aud become Lady Avondale. IL 
Lave nothing more to sav, Slaurice.” 

During this disclose, Maurice Moore seemed as 








if growing petrified iuto stone at every sentence. 


Avon- | Wien it ended, he stood there, fixed and still as a 
ly met aud saved her | statue, looking like the embodiment of some terrible 


and revengeful spirit~and not merely aman under 
the iufluence of an overpowering buman passion. 
The stern silence: he thus preserved was broken at 
length; lie stooped and lifted up the prostrate form 
of Marian, and as he supported ber agaiust his heart, 
he said cally, inva tone betraying a resolve fixed as 
ate : 

“The unutterable villain! Captain Lascelles Con- 
yers, as you name ‘him, shall keep his promise, 
Marion! Heshall marry you before the world, and 
make you Lady Avondale !” 

Maurice Moore, supporting’ his uahappy sister, pro- 
ceeded with her towards the private entrance gate of 
the park by which she and Sarsfield had entered, and 
through which Maurice himself had surreptitiously 
followed them. There was brooding vengeance in 
every lineament of ‘his face, but he preserved an 
absolute silence; and as for Marion, she dared not 
speak to him. 

* * 


Upon this dark drama, so faxt @uly partially re- 
vealed, we will here, however,;¥flow the curtain 
temporarily to descend, and lift it—after the lapse of 
many years—upon a brighter and happier scene—a 
scene essentially different from and yet related to all 
which has preceded. The personages with whom our 
readers have already become acquainted must for a 
time recede, and form, as it were, a sombre Rem- 
brandtesque background grouping; whilst in the 
foreground we place, in broader light and brigiiter 
colouring, ove around whom the future interest of our 
story will chiefly gather. This central figure, the 
heroine of our story-a young girl lovely as Mariou 
Moore, brightly beautiful as Lady Bertha: a fair 
young being who enierges from the gloom of her 
ancestors like q@ sudden sunburst from a bank of 
clouds, yet with a trace of the fateful shadow of her 
descent clinging around her—is, in brief, Brrromartz 
Coyrers, THE Man-Hater. 


End of Prologue. 


CHAPTER V. 
Ah! happy girls! such feelings pure 
They wiil not, cannot long endure: 
One shall the fury passions tear, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear; 
One—pining Love shall waste her youth 
And Jealousy with rankling tooth ; 
One’ shall Ambition tempt to rise, 
And snatch from fortane's hand the prize 
Aud one to Scorn a sacrifice 
Bows down her stricken head.and dics 

Adapted from Gray 

‘\Woman has-been endowed with individual life— 
with power, will and understauding, brain, heart aod 
hands to do life's work, and should never degrade her- 
self to be any man’s slave—should never commit the 
moral suicide of becoming the nonentity of which 
man’s law makes.a wife |” 

She was a splendid creature who uttered this 
heterodoxy, a magnificent and beautiful creature |! 

She spoke fervently, earnestly, passionately, with 
blazing eyes, flushed cheeks, and crimsoned lips thas 
seemed to breathe the fire that burned in her enthu- 
siastic soul. 

She was the most brilliant of a group of four lovely 
young girls who were seated on fresh grass, in a 
grove of chestnut trees, 

Before them flowed a fair river, fringed with bend- 
ing willows aud dotted with »water-lilies, ail spankling 
in the early sunlight of a June morning. 

Behind them, from amidst its ornamented grounds, 
arose the white walls of Bellemont College for young 


es. 
This first day of June was the aupual commeuce- 
ment of the college. 
And these four young, girls, all dressed in purest 
white robes with rose-coloured wreaths and sashes, 
had sauntered out together aud grouped themselves 


under the chegtnut trees to wait for the ringing of 
the bell which should call them to the examuuation 
room. 

Four more beautiful young creatures than these 
could searcely be found in the world. They were 
called the Four Belles of Bellemont. They would Lave 
been belles anywhere, and borne off palms of beauty 
from all other competitors. 

Yet beautiful as each one was, the four were not 
rival belles, because, in fact, each one was of a totally 
different style from all the others. 

They might be said to represent the four orders of 
female beauty—the biue, grey, hazel, and black-eyed 
woman. 

So far wero. taey from being rivals, that they were 
fast triends, vanded fn an alliance for offence and 
defence against the whole, school, if not: the whole 
world. 

Britomarte Conyers, the man-hater, the woman's 
champion, first in beauty, grace, and intellect, was, a9 
I said, a magnificent cxeature—not in regard to size, 
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for she was not. so tall as the blue-eyed belle, nor so 
full-formed as the hazel-eyed one ; but magnificent in 
the sense,of conscious strength, ardour, and energy 
with which she impressed all. 

She felt and made you feel that if ber earnest 
soul had been clothed with the form of a man, she 
would have been one to govern the minds of men 
and guide the fortunes of nations; or, woman as 
she was, if law and custom had allowed her freer 
action and a fairer field, she would have influenced 
the progress, of humanity, and filled a place in his- 
tory. , 

Britomarte knew this, and rebelled against the fate 
that made. her woman and the law that limited her 
liberty to woman’s sphere. 

Proud, brave, just, ardent, earnest, enthusiastic, she 
was capable of. the most sublime self-devotion, of 
achieving or enduring to the utmost in: the cause of 
right. 

In persop, Britomarte was of medium size and per- 
fect form. Her stately head was covered with rich, 
glossy, dark brown hair, plainly parted above her fore- 
lead, carried; back and plaited into along plait that 
was, wound. around her brows, crowning Nature’s 
queen with Nature’s own coronal. 

Her features were regular, with the exception of 
her forehead, which was, however, even the more 
veautiful for being so. broad and ful), and freighted 
with intellect. 

Her ‘dark brown eyebrows overshadowed soft, 
brilliant, dark grey eyes, that. brooded with thought, 
melted with pity, flashed with indignation, or burned 
with enthusiasm, according to the mood that swayed 
her mind. Her nose was small and aquiline. Her 
mouth was delicately curved and full of expression, 
instinct with spirit, and indicative of indomitable 
will. Her chin was finely curved, and slightly pro- 
truded. 

Her complexion he clear and pale, in perfect har- 
mony with; her dark brown hair aud eyebrows, and 
dark grey eyes and crimson lips. 

She wore the festive costume of the school—the 
pure white muslin robe, the rose-coloured ribbons, and 
fresh blush-roses in her hair and on her bosom. 

Britomarte’s present position and - prospects were 
not very. brilliant. She wae the orphan ward of a 
maiden aunt—so it was understood—who had sent 
her to this school to be.educated as a governess; and 
a hard struggle with the world was all that she had to 
look forward to; but certainly, if ever a woman was 
formed to fight the battle of life without fear and 
without reproach, iti was this brave-spirited, energetic 
young amazon. 

in this quartette of fair girls the second in merit 
was certainly Erminie Rosenthal, the daughter of a 
minister. 

Erminie was above the medium height, with a well- 
developed, beautifully rounded, buxom form; softly- 
moulded features, blooming complexion, softly shining 
hazel eyes, and a shower of bright, auburn ringlets, 
shading the sweetest face in the whole group. 

Gentle, tender, loving, constant, her whale. life lay 
in her afectious, and she could dc and bear as much 
for those she loved as ever Britomarte vould for any 
great cause. If Britomarte represented .Minerva— 
the goddess of wigdom.and of war—certainly Erminie 
might wepresent Pysche—the embodiment of good- 
ness and of Jove; out-rivalling even the brilliant 
amazon who gives the name and character to this 
story. 

At present Erminie’s only love, out of her own 
family circle, was Britomarte, whom she worshipped 
with a devotion approaching idolatry. 

And it was probably the masculine element in the 
character of the beautiful young amazon that’ so 
powerfully magnetized the maiden. 

When Britomarte spoke; as now, Erminie sat at 
her feet, and gazed up into her eyes, hanging on her 
words as tho they were oracular. 

The third jin this bevy of beauties was Elfrida 
Fielding, the ‘daaghier of a thriving farmer. Elfie 
was small, slight, and elegant.in. figure, and dark in 
complexion, with a rich crimeon flash upon cheeks and 
lips, and black eyes, eyelashes and eyebrows, 
and jt black hair, outyshort, parted on the left side, 
and worn in crisp curls like a boy's. 

Elfie was the wild sprite, the mischievous monkey, 
the “ fast” little girl of the party. She was lively, 
witty, impulsive, excitable, fickle, and bad an especial 
affinity for—anything and everything in its turn, and 
an especial mission to engage in—anything and every- 
thing that turned up 

Fourth and last among the four belles of Bellemont, 
though certainly first in social position, wae Alberta 
Goldsborough, the daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
and an heiress, 

Albeyta was tall, slender.and dignified, with classic, 
marble-like features, dazzlingly fair contplexion, light 
golden hair, and light blue eyes. She was a statuesque, 
blonde beauty. 


In temperament she was coe! and calm; in manner ! 





stately and placid. So far from hovink any special 
object or mission on this earth, she had searcely a 
sentiment or an opinion of herown. She was the 
model young lady of licr sct. 

She wore, liké her companions, the festive costume 
of the day—a white robe, with rose-coloured ribbons 
and flowers. 

The four belles, languidly reclining under .the 
chestnut trees, had been discussing, as school-girls 
always do when they get together out of sight of 
their teachers—first, the highly important subject of 
dress; Elfie exclaiming indignantly at the outrage of 
being obliged to wear rose-coloured trimmings, when 
maize or cherry suited her brilliant brunette beauty 
so much better; and Alberta placidly adding that she 
herself would have preferred pale blue or mauve as 
more becoming to her blonde complexion. Erminie 
made no objection to the costume, which was per- 
fectly adapted to her blooming loveliness; and 
Britomarte was too indifferent to the subject to join 
in the conversation. 

But when their talk turned upon matters of se- 
condary importance, namely lore and marriage, and 
they bad uttered a great deal of girlish nonsense there- 
upon, then Britomarte broke forth with the words 
which opened this chapter. 

*Are you right, dear Britomarte?” questioned 
Erminie, lifting her soft, sunny, hazel eyes to the 
face of the speaker with a loving, deprecating rever- 
ence, as though asking pardon for doubting any word 
of her oracle. ‘ Are you quite sure taat you are per- 
fectly right ?” 

‘+L am,” answered Britomarte, excitedly. 

“ Britomarte, dear, how swarm you are. Your 
cheeks are quite finshed. Take my fan and try not 
to get so excited,” said Alberta, coolly presenting a 
pink spanzled toy to the ardent amazon. 

“Thank you, I don’t want it,” auswered Brito- 
marte, waving away the proffered article. 

“ Well, for my part,” said the fair Alberta, coolly 
playing with the gold chain upon her bosom, “ when- 
ever I shall be engaged to be married, it will, of course, 
be to the proper sort of person. And papa will see 
that proper settlements are drawn up between us, and 
that my fortune is settled upon myself to spend as I 
please. In that way I shall secure all the rignts I care | 
about.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Britomarte, bitterly; ‘‘it is you, 
and such as you, Alberta, who retard the progress of 
woman's emancipation !”” 

“T donot see the justice of your words, Britomarte.” 

“A girl with property is often married only for 
that property,” said Britomarte, enrnestly; “and if 
her husband should be a prodigal and squander it, 
and bring her to want, or if he should be « miser and 
hoard it, and deprive her of the comforts of life, she 
has no redress. Therefore it is well that a woman's 
property should be settled upon herself, and that she 
should be independent of her husband, at least as far 
as money can make herso. What do you say, my 
dear ?” she inquired, turning to Erminie, who again 
lay reclining upon her lap, with her tender hazel eyes 
upturned to the face of her ido!. 

Erminie hesitated, the bright bloom wavered on 
her cheeks, and then deepened into a vivid blush. 

She dropped her long-fringed eyelids over her soft 
eyes, and answered, gently : 

“Tam glad I am not rich; very glad that I have 
nothing at all of my own. Now I go to my dear 
father for everything FT want, and it is sweet to reerive 
it from his hands; for he never refases me anything 
he can afford to give, and I never ask him for any- 
thing he cannot 

And the minister’s daughter paused theughtfully, as 
if in some tender reminiscence of her absent parent. 

Erminie then turned her soft eyes, that had a strange 





| pecking of an excited turtle doye,” 
| With an indwlgent smile. 





mesmeric power in their steady tenderness, upon the 
face of Britomarte, and continued : 

“And as I am not rich, as I have nothing at all 
of my own, no one will ever marry me for-anything 
else but affection. And as I find it so sweet to depend 
on my dear father who loves me, I shall find it very 
sweet also to depend on another who shall love me— 
ah! if only half as wellas he does!” 

“T hope you will remain with your father, my darling. 
Fathers may be trusted with their daughters. The 
same cannot be said of lovers, or husban‘s,” said Bri- 
tomarte, earnestly, and laying her hand earessingly 
upon the bright head that leaned against her bosom. 
“Yes, I bope you will never commit tliat moral 
suicide of which I spoke.” 

Erminie gently lifted her head from her friend’s 
bosom—every motion of the fair girl was gentleness 
itself—again she hesitated, and the bloom wavered 
on her face and settled into an intense blush, as she 
softly said : 

‘‘} do not agree with you, dear Britomarte. I can- 
not. Nor do I like discussions on this subject. It 
seems sacrilegious to speak so irreverently of the 





holiest. mysteries in nature, for such indeed I deem 





love and marriage. Still, when that, which to. me 


is a divine truth is a 
marte—I[ must defend it, if necessary 
my own heart.” 

“Defend it, then, my love. Come on! 
mind your fencing about as much as I should the 
said the amazon, 


ssuiled—even by y 


Yet again the bloom wavered and flickered on Er- 
minie’s sensitive cheek as she murmured softly : 

“T have been thinking of all you have said this 
morning; I have been listening to my heart, and it 
has told me this: To lose self in the one great vital 
love a true wife finds in a true husband, is not moral 
suicide, as you say, but the passing into another life 
—a double life—deeper, sweeter, more intense, and 
more satisfying than any known alone. ‘To be con- 
tent to be guided by his wisdom, and upheld by his 
strength, and comforted by his love—to have no will 
but his will, which she makes her own—this is not to 
be a nonentity, or weak, or silly, or childish, but to 
be identical with the husband’s greater life—to be 
wise, strong, womanly. She passes into his life, 
becomes part and parcel of it. In losing herself’ she 
finds herself, in giving herself away she reccives 
herself again—transfigured. Oh, Britomarte, I am 
not intellectual like you, but [ do know, because my 
heart surely tells me, that the true wife and the true 
husband are one—one being on this earth, as they 
will be one in heaven,” said the gentle girl forget 
ting her timidity in her enthusiasm. 

“ What nonsense !” cried Elfrida Fielding, pettishly 
tearing and throwing away the withes of grass sh: 
had been winding around her fingers, emblematically 
of her method of maneging natural enemies. 

“ Arrant nonsense!” echoed Alberta Goldsborough 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“Have you seen many such unions in your short 
life, Erminie ?” gravely inquired Britomarte 

“No, Ihave not; but I know t#rat all unions should 
be such. As for myself, I do not thiuk I shall ever 
love; but I do know that I shall never marry unless 
I shall be sought by one whom I can love with all 
my heart, and soul, and spirit; whom I can honou 
and obey in word and deed, with such porfect assent of 
my will and understanding that to ob’y his will shall 
be to me to have my own way; one who shall 
be to me the life of my life, the arditer of my fate 
Yes, that is what b-feel I want, and nothing else iv 
the universe will satisfy me. That is what every 
true woman wants, and nothing else in the universe 
will satisfy her. Oh, Britomarte, you who are woman's 
champion—you greatly misrepresent woman when you 
ascribe to the coercion of human laws that divine 
self-abnegation and devotion which is the instinct 
and inspiration of her own heart,” exclaimed Erminie 

“The dove pecks sharply—her litile beaks are 
keen,” said Britomarte, smiling. 

Then, speaking more gravely, she added: 

“ Women might be such angels, my dariing, if men 
were such paragons; but you will find few women 
willing to be so devoted, and fewer men to deserve 
such devotion. Men do not believe in women’s 
voluntary self-abnegation. I return to my point 
darling. I hope that you will never marry.” 

“TI do not think I ever shall, since it is not likely 
that I shall ever meet with anyone such as I have 
described,” said Erminie. 

“Oh, no, that you will not, my dear,” said Elfie; 
“butyou will think you have met such a prodigy, 
and that will be all the same to you. Yon will some 
day run against some commonplace’ John Thompson 
or Tom Johnson, whom you will take for a Crichton 
ora Bayard. You are booked for a grand passion, 
my dear. It is in your system, and it :nust come out 
It would kill you if it were to strike in. { pity you 
poor child, for 1 know all about it!” 

“ You, Elfrida !” exclaimed AYberta, 
interest, ‘for her. 

“Yes, me, ‘Elfrida!’ You may fully believe it!’ 

‘Pell us all about it.” 

“ Well, you. see, when ‘pa first brought me to this 
school to finish my education, we stoppe! in town a 
few days, to fit me out and show me the Pere One 
night he took me to see an opera. Hush, girls! 1 
never was inside of an opera-house before in “my life ; 
and you may believe I was dazzled with the splendour 
and magnificence around me, and found quite enough 
to do to gape and stare at the gorgeous decorations 
of the house and the beautiful dresses of the ladies, 
until the curtain rose. The opera was Lucta di Lam 
mermoor, and the part of Edgar Ravenswood was per- 
formed by Signor Adriano di Bevcelloni.” 

At the mention of that name Britomarte becime 
attentive. 

“Now, whether it was the jaunty bonnet with the 
heron’s feather, or the crimson tartan plaid, or the 
black velvet ttinic coat, or the white cross-gartered 


with unusual 


hose and buskins, or the musi¢, or the man, or 


all together, I don’t. know; bat I fell over head 
and ears in love with Edgar Ravenswood. Heavens! 
how I adored him! Don’t frown. 


Britty. And 
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ah! how I hated Lucia, who had the divine 
happiness of being wooed in strains of heavenly 
music by Edgar Ravenswood! And oh! how 
ardentiy I aspired to be a great prima donna, and 
play Lucia to that exalted being’s Edgar. Alba, if 
you smile that way I'll hate you.” 

‘“* How did it end ?” inquired Erminie. 

“I’m going to tell you, Minie. I went back to our 
hotel with my head all in a whirl; I had Bercelloni 
on the brain. ‘Pa wanted me to come into the dining- 
reom and take some supper. But after the divine life 
of music, buskins, love, heron’s feathers, romance and 
Ravenswood, the mere idea of eating was revolting to 
the last degree! But I made ’pa promise to take me 
to the opera the next night. ‘Why, child, you are 
music mad,’ he said. ‘I am very fond of music, ’pa,’ 
I answered. Law, girls! he believed it was only the 
music! Our ‘pas are very simple-minded people. Or 
else they have learned so much wisdom in their age 
that they have forgotten all they knew in their youth. 
Don’t you think so, Alba?” 

“ Yes, but never mind about the old gentleman. 
Tell us of the signor.” 

“ Well, instead of feasting on a vulgar supper, I went 
to bed to feast on memories of ‘the divine life of the 
opera and en hopes of living it over again the next 
evening. Ah! how I worshipped the Signor Ber- 
celloni! Ab! how I detested the Signora Colona! 
Ab! how I aspired to be a famous prima donna! I 
felt capable of dying for Bercelloni, of choking Colona, 

and of running away from ’pa to become a prima donna. 
I was in the last stage of illusion, hallucination, 
mania! Don’t glower at me 6o, Britty! or I can’t go 
on. Ah! if our ‘pas did but know, it is not always 
safe to take every one of us to such places!” 

“Indeed it is not!” exclaimed Britomarte, so ear- 
nestly, so bitterly, so regretfully, with so dark a 
shadow overclouding her face, tbat little Elfie paused 
and gazed at her in dismay, faltering : 

“Why, Britty, what is the matter? Surely you 
never——” 

“No, no,” said Britomarte, recovering herself with 
an effort. “I was neveratan opera. Goon. How did 
it end 2” 

“How did itend? Asa rocket ends, of course. It 
streamed up from the earth a blazing meteor aspiring 
tothe heavens! It fell down to the ground a black- 
ened stick, to be trodden under foot!” 

“ Ah!” sighed Erminie, in a voice full of sympathy. 

Elfie laughed and went on : 

“ But to leave the transcendental and come down to 
the common. It was very late when I got upjmext 
morning, and 'pa was as lateas I was. And when 
we sat down to the breakfast-table we found a party 
sitting opposite to us who were as late as we were. 
I didn’t look at them. I was still in a dream, living 
in memories of the past evening and hopes of the 
coming one. In so deep a dream, that I didn’t know 
whether I was breakfasting off an omelette or stewed 
kid gloves, until ‘pa stooped and whispered to me, 
‘ Elfie, there’s the Signor Adriano di Bercelloni sitting 
epposite to us.’ I woke from my dream and raised 
my eyes to see. Was it Bercelloni? I looked and 
looked again before I could be sure. Yes, it was he. 
But ob, what achange was there! How like, yet how 
unlike, my gorgeous hero of the evening before! 
His head was bald, his face was bloated, his form 
was round. His eyes were red, his nose was blue, 
his teeth were yellow. He had a great plate of mac- 
caroni and garlic before him, and a great spoon in 
his hand, with which he conveyed his food down his 
throat, asa collier shovels coal into a cellar. What- 
ever he had done to himself to make him look so 
differently on the stage I don't know. But the sight 
of him au naturel cured me.” 

“And so that is the end of the story ?” inquired 
Alberta. 

“No, not quite. On one side of him sat a swarthy, 
scrawby signora, who was the wife of his bosom. 
And on the other sat an equally swarthy and scrawny 
siguorina, who was the lovely pledge of their wedded 
affections. And that’s not all either, Alba. That 
evening ‘pa said,‘ Well, Elfie, shall we go to the opera 
to see the Signor Bercelloni play Fra Diavolo?’ I 
answered, ‘ Tank you, 'pa, [had rather not.’ Next 
day ‘pa brought me here to school, and I have been 
here ever since, except when I bave gone home for 
the holidays. Now, sisters, 1 have given in my ex- 
perience at this love-feast for the benefit of Sister 

Erminie Rosenthal; and I hope she will profit by it. 
And now, I think, that is all.” 

Alberta and Erminie laughed ; but Britomarte looked 
very grave as she said: 

“No, that is not all! 
but I will not tell it to you now. 


I have a sequel to your story ; 
I will tell you this, 


however. The old glutton who revolted your taste at 
the breakfast was Signor Adriano di Bercelloni, the 
elder, and the father of Signor Adriano di Bercelloni, 
the younger, whom you saw play Edgar Ravenswood.” 

As Britomarte spoke, Elfie gazed at her with open 
eyes and mouth in silent amazement. 


“They have the sawe name, and bear a strong 

rsonal resemblance te each other, modified by the 
difference of age and temperament; but they uever 
play the same parts. How could you imagine, my 
dear, that there could be any arts ofthe toilet, or effect 
of the stage, that could transfigure that coarse old 
creature into the hero of an opera ?” 

“IT don't know. I thought toilet arts, and stage 
effects, were almost miraculous. But what astounds 
me is the tact of my ‘pa. Now [ wonder if he didn't 
see my infatuation from the beginning! I wonder if 
he didu’t show me the old one, and let me deceive 
myself, on purpose?” Elfrida asked. 

‘* Of course he did,” opined Alberta. 

“But how came you to know anything about them 
—so much about them, I may say, Britty, dear?” 
Elfie inquired. 

“T said I had a sequel to your story; but I 
cannot tell it now,” replied Britomarte, very gravely. 
And after a thoughtful pause, she added, “I 
think it wrong—oh! very wrong—in parents and 
guardians to take young, inexperienced, impressible 
girls to such places. If they love music, let them 
have as many concerts as they please, but no operas 
and no plays—except, perhaps, a few of Shakespeare’s 
best historical plays.” 

“ How old are you, Britomarte ?” inquired Alberta. 

Britomarte paused as though she could scarcely 
answer that question at a moment's warning; and 
then she replied: 

“Tam eighteen. Why?” 

“ You talk as if you were eighty—that’s all.” 

“T have had enough to age me,” said Britomarte, 
putting Erminie’s caressing arms from her neck, and 
rising, and walking away, as if to conceal, or over- 
come, some strong and deep emotion. 

“ Britty speaks bitterly,” said Elfie, in amazement. 

“She has good reason to do so,” replied Alba, 
meaningly. 

“ What reason?” inquired Elfie and Erminie in a 
breath. 

hg ! don't youknow ? Have you never heard ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then I don’t know whether,I ought to tell it. It 
seems unfair todoso. It seems, indeed, like speak- 
ing ill of her family behind her back. She might not 
like it,” said Alberta, hesitating. 

“ Then don't do it,” urged Erminie. 

“Do!” insisted Elie. 

“Well, you see, I never knew a word of it myself 
until last Easter holidays, when I was home on a 
visit, and heard it by the merest accident. For you 
know she never mentions a word about her family.” 

“No, never; except sometimes to allude to the 
‘maiden aunt’ who pays her schoolbills. But do tell 
me! Is it anything bad?” eagerly inquired Elfie. 

“Yes, very,” replied Alberta, with a shudder. 

“And to think you should have known the secret 
ever since last Easter and kept it from us!” exclaimed 
Elfie, with a reproachful look. 

“You see I kept it to myself for her sake,” ex- 
plained Alberta, with an apologetic smile. 

“ Keep it so still,” earnestly urged Erminie. ‘If 
you have become possessed of any secret that you 
think Britomarte would not like to have divulged, it 
would be disloyalty to your friend to divulge it.” 

“ Tt is all among friends, so what's the harm? Go on, 
Alberta. I am on thorns until I hear all about it. 
Was it a murder, or a forgery, or a bigamy, or an 
elopement—or what was it?” eagerly questioned Elfie. 

“It was weither of these. It was something far 
more——- Whereare you going, Erminie ?” 

Alberta suddenly broke off in the middie of her 
sentence, for her fair companion had risen and was 
walking away. 

“T am going out of hearing of a secret that my 
friend might not like me to know,” answered the true- 
hearted girl, leaving Alberta to tell Britomarte’s 
mystery to her only willing listener. 





CHAPTER VL. 

A monarch mind, with mystery of commanding, 

A god-like power, an art Napoleon, 
Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, bandiag 

The minds of millions till they move us one ; 

While underneath that face, like summer ocean s, 

Its lip as moveless and its cheek as clear, 
Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart's emotions, 

Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all save fear. 

Halleck. 

Ermrste sauntered slowly down the winding fvot- 
path leading through the chestant grove to the acacia 
avenue, on the banks of the river. 

She had not gone far when, a few paces in advance 
of her, she saw Britomarte walking alone. 

Not wishing to intrude on the amazon in her dark 
hour, Erminie was turning away, when Britomarte by 
some means became aware of her presence, and looked 
back with an expression of ineffable tenderness, and 
beckoned her to approach. 

The gentle girl went to the brilliant amazon’s side, 





and was encircled by her arm. 











“Thanks for letting me come, dear Britomarte,” she 
murmured, lifting her soft hazel eyes to meet the gaze 
of the splendid dark grey orbs shining down upon her. 

“My bonny love, [ aever wish to avoid you. In 
my darkest hour you are ever welcome to me,” 
answered the man-hater, in the soft tone and with the 
sweet smile she ever used in addressing this best 
beloved of her soul. 

“You make me 60 happy when you say that, dear 
Britomarte, for Ido love you so much that I long to 
come to you in all your moods, and most especially 
in your darkest hours, when my very heart aches 
with its longing to comfort you,” murmured Ermini-: 
fondly caressing the hand ‘that encircled her waist. 

, “My winsome pet, you talk to me asa girl talks to 
her accepted lover, in her days of hallucination. Well, 
long beit so, forI am the safest sort of sweetheart for 
you, darling. Heaven grant you may never one 
another!” said Britomaste. earnestly. 

‘Oh, I never, never will, it you always love me as 
much as you do now, dearest!” exclaimed Erminie, so 
fervently that Britomarte Oonyers laughed; for 
occasionally such a bright flash of mirth lightened the 
dark eyes and played upon the thoughtful features 
of the beautiful amazon. 

Erminie looked so grieved that Britomarte Lastened 
to reply : 

“My pretty darling, upon such conditions, if I were 
a man, I could do but one thing.” 

“ What is that, Britomarte ?” 

“Marry you immediately,” smiled Miss Conyers. 

‘And would you be satisfied to have me with you 
always, and would you always love me ?” 

The light of mirth faded away from the face of the 
brilliant amazon as she gravely replied : 

“ No, not if I were a man, for in that case I should 
have a man’s selfish nature actaccordingly. Not 
being a man, however, I shall not hate you for loving 
me, nor kill you for serving mé. Being a woman, [ 
shall love you truly all your life, and shield you care- 
fully from all men.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dearest Britomarte! | 
know you will,” Erminie presently exclaimed, kissing 
the hand of her friend. 

But then growing grave, she added : 

‘Ob, my dearest love, I am so sorry you are such 
an intense man-hater! Ob, Britomarte, how can 
you—can you be so, dearest? You had a father!” 

Dark asa thundercloud grew the beautiful face of 
the amazon; harsh, curt, and strange were the words 
of her reply. 

“Yes. Ihad a father, with little claim upon my 
love, and less upon my reverence. Never name him 
to me agaiu.” 

Erminie was appalled. 

Britomarte stopped in her walk and sat down at 
the foot of a tree, as if overshadowed by some dark 
destiny. 

Erminie sank down at her feet and laid her head 
on her lap. 

Both were silent for a time, and the only sounds 
that broke the stillness were the whispering of the 
leaves above their heads, the hum of the insects around 
them, and the ripple of the below. 

Erminie began <0 sob softly, while Britomarte iaid 
her hand gently upon her pet's head. 

“ Britomarte, dearest, I am sorry that I hurt you; 
I would not have done it for a kingdom if I had 
known it.” 

“ IT am sure you would not, darling—sure you would 
not! Say no more about it, love. But tell me of 
your own father, who cannot come under my severe 
category, because I do not know him ; and tell me of 
that wonderful brother whom you idolize so much, 
and whom I have never seen.” 

“My father and my brother,” murmured tho 
minister's daughter, as her face softened into a yet 
more ineffable sweetness, as at the memory of cherished 
home affections—“ My dear father and dear brother! 
Ab! Britomarte, if you had known them you would 
never have been a man-hater! When you do know 
them you will cease to be one!” 

“Then a miracle will be performed,” said the 
beauty. ‘But tell me, are they coming to the exami- 
nation ?” 

“Tam not sure. That is to say, I know that one 
of them will come to fetch me home, for my father 
wrote to say so; but I am not sure which. Perhaps 
both may come. I hope they may. I want my dear 
father to be present to-day. A triumph is no triumph 
to me unless he witnesses it; and oh! I am so im- 
patient to see my dear brother. I have not seen him, 
you know, since he left us, three years ago, for the 
university.” 

‘Your brother is studying for holy orders, I think 
you told me?” 

“Oh, yes. He hasa genuine call to the ministry 
of the Gospel if ever any man had one in this world. 
He has sacrificed the most brilliant prospects of 
earthly success to obey that call.” 

“ How is that, my dear?” 
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“Ob, why you know he is my father’s only son, 
and except myself, his only child, for there are but 
two of us, my brother and myself. Justin is ten years 
older than I am, however, since I was but sixteen in 
May, and he will be twenty-six in August.” 

“Yes; but about the sacrifice he made, my dear?” 

“Tam telling you. My dear brother and myself 
are the only children of the house of Rosenthal. My 
father's family is not what is called a marrying 
family. Father has two bachelor brothers, who are 
great woollen importers: Uncle Frederick bas the 
Manchester house and Uncle Wilhelm the London 
house. They offered to take Justin into their business 
and bring him up as their suecessor ; but lie felt this 
call to preach the Gospel, and he declined their offer.” 

“Tt was a great :sagrifice,” said Britomarte. 

“Tt was; but our dear father encouraged him to 
make it. Oh, there are very few like our father; 
and Justin is worthy to be his son! He has come 
home to stay pow! And he is to be ordained this 
coming autumn! Oh, Britomarte, you must come and 
visit mé then, aud go with me to see his ordination.” 

“TI shall be pleased todo so, my dear! Listen! 
Yes, the bell is riiging! We must go and take our 
places. I suppose many of the friends of the pupils 
have arrived. What a pity it is they cannot see 
their charges until after the ceremonies,” said Brito- 
marte, rising to retrace her steps towards the college 
buildings. 

“ Yes, it is a pity; but I suppose their earlier meet- 
ing is prohibited to prevent confusion and delay. I 
saw Alba’s parents roll by in their open barouche, as 
I came down here. And there are Elfie’s father and 
two uncles riding up on horseback. And my dear 
father and brosier, or both, will be here presently. 
But, Britomarte, who is coming for you ?” 

“No one. No one ever does come, nor do L wish 
thatany one should. I am contented, darling.” 

“You are self-reliant! But, daar Britomarte, I 
will be near you; so do remember that one will watch 
your ordeal with as much interest as father, mother, 
sister and brother, all combined, could do; and will 
mourn over yout defeat, or rejoice over your victory 
more than over her own.” 

“I do believe it, my darling! And therefore I 
take pleasure in assuring you that you shall have 
cause only for rejoicing. I shall achieve a victory, 
Erminie.” 

“Yes! I never doubted that! I was always sure 
of that! What is your theme, dear Britomarte? 
You will not object to tell me, now that the reading 
is so near.” 

“My dearest, I should not have objected to tell 
you at any period, if you had asked me to do so. My 
theme is the ‘Oivil and Political Rights of Women.’” 

“What a tremendous subject! Britomarte dear, 
you will be sent to Coventry by all the professors.” 

“Perhaps! But do you think I shall go there?” 
laughed the beauty. . 

By this time they were approaching the college 
through the roseries, as the terraces, adorned princi- 
pally with these beautiful flowers, were called. On 
the upper terrace they made a turn to the left, to 
avoid the carriages that were continually rolling up 
to the front entrance, depositing their freights and 
rolling off again. 

The two friends entered a side-door, and found 
themselves in a large ante-room, in which were 
assembled all their schoolmates, in the festive school 
costume of pure white muslin dresses, pink ribbons, 
and rose wreaths. 

And among them walked Alberta Goldsborough, the 
blonde beauty and wealthy heiress, and Elfrida 
Fielding, the bright little brunette country-girl. 
These two walked apart, with their arms around each 
other's waists, conversing in confideutial whispers. 

“They are still talking of Britomarte!” said 
Erminie, indignantly, to herself, and as she looked at 
them her suspicion was confirmed ; for as soon as they 
saw her with Britomarte they ceased to talk, and began 
to look embarrassed. 

But before the quartette of friends could meet, the 
great folding-doors, separating the ante-room from the 
examination ball, were thrown open, and two of the 
teachers a to marshal the pupils to the scene 
of their approaching ordeal. 

Promptly and quietly they fell into line and 
marched into the hall—a spacious room of the Corin- 
thian order of architecture, fitted up as a temple of 
the muses—thé nine muses being represented by nine 
statues supporting the arches, separating the platform 
from that part of the hall occupied by the audience. 

This platform was provided with rows of benches 
covered with crimson cloth, for the accommodation 
of the pupils. Up the side stairs leading to this plat- 
form, the line of pupils marched. 

They seated themselves on the bencnés in good 
order, and then surveyed the scene before them. 

The hall was crowded with a large number of 
spectators, among whom were to be distinguished 





several learned professors. 


But the great mass of the audience consisted of 
the parents and guardians, friends and relatives of 
pupils and teachers. 

Alberta Goldsborough, the wealthy heiress, recog- 
nized her stately papa and fashionable mamma, and 
saluted them with a cool, young-ladyish bow as she 
sank into her seat. 

Elfrida descried, seated away back in an obscure 
corner, the three honest country gentlemen whom 
she saucily designated ‘‘one ‘pa and two unks.” And 
she audacionsly kissed her hand to them as she 
went to her place. 

Erminie discerned, near the middle of the crowd, her 
revered fatheand idolized brother, and exchanged 
with them a bow and smile of recognition and joy. 

But though she had not seen her father for ten 
months, nor her brother for five years, she could not 
either approach or speak to theny she could not even 
turn to Britomarte and point them out; she could 
only bow and smile, for silence and decorum were 
rigidly enforced upon the pupils on such occasions. 

Britomarte, with her sad eyes wandering over the 
assemblage, saw not one familiar face. But Brito- 
marte was almost alone in the world. 

The ceremonies of the day began.: 

Professors declaimed, and pupils prosed on the 
platform; while the spectators fanned themselves 
vigorously ,or yawned behind fans of every description. 

Teachers and scholars were alike in the highest 
state of exaltation and—the deepest degree of fatigue. 

The audience politely pronounced the affair to be 
very interesting, and—heartily wished it over. 

In fact, the exercises of the day were only redeemed 
from the most ordinary monotony, by the reading of 
Britomarte Conyers’ theme—“ The Civil and Political 
Rights of Women.” 

At Bellemont Gollege the themes were not read by 
the writers, because in that immaculate institution it 
was deemed unlady-like for a young lady to stand on 
& platform before a mixed audience ard read her own 
composition aloud, and it was also considered that the 
embarrassment which a young writer would be likely 
to feel in such a position would seriously mar the de- 
livery and detract from the effect of her theme. So 
it was arranged that all the themes should be read 
aloud by the Professor of Elocution to the Institu- 
tion, whose highly cultivated style would certainly 
improve the poorest composition, and do full justice to 
the richest. He “lent to the words of the poet the 
music of his voice.” 

He read with great effect Britomarte Conyers’ 
“ Essay on the Civil and Political Rights of Women,” 
in which, amongst other points, the author asserted the 
rights of married women to the control of their own 
property and the custody of their own children. It was 
altogether a clear, warm, strong, brilliant article ; and, 
like all works of genius, it received an almost equal 
share of enthusiastic praise and extravagant blame. 
It was excessively admired for the strength, beauty 
and ingenuity of its argument, and bitterly censured 
for the heterodoxy of its doctrines. . 

Among those who listened to the reading was Justin 
Rosenthal, the brother of Erminie, who, seated beside 
his father, gave the most earnest attention to the 
argument. 

At its conclusion, he turned to the elder Rosenthal, 
and said: 

“That is amost original, outspoken, and morally 
courageous assertion of right against might! And 
that it should have been written by a school-girl 
seems almost incredible. A rare, fine spirit—a pure, 
noble heart—a clear, strong intellect she has. 1 
wonder who she is?” 

“I do not know,” replied Doctor Rosenthal—for 
Erminie’s father was a D.D.—“I do not know; but 
I do know that her argument, though ingenious, is 
wrong from beginning to end.” 

“T beg to differ with you, sir.” 

“What, do you agree with her?” 

“Not perfectly; for # young, enthusiastic nature 
like hers is apt to.exaggerate; but I do not think that 
her argument is ‘wrong from beginning toend.’ There 
is much of right, strongly asserted, in what she says ; 
and I confess that she interests me so much as to pique 
my curiosity to see her.” / , 

“I never heard you express any particular interest 
in any girl or woman before.” 

*“ Because I néver felt any.” 

“Hush! they ate about to read the names of the 
most successful.” 

The names were—Britomarte Conyers, Erminie 
Rosenthal, Elfrida Fielding, Alberta Goldsborough ; 
and four other young ladies, whose names need not be 
mentioned, as they are nothing to this story. 

Britomarte Conyersalone received the highest award; 
Erminie ‘Rosenthal, Elfrida Fielding, and Alberta 
Goldsborough, and the four others, received the 
awards next in degree. 

Then was announced the tate of the successful 
candidate for the medal to be awarded for the best 


English theme. The medal was awarded to Britomarte | 





Conyers, for her “ Essay on the Civil and Political 
Rights of Women.” 

“ Britomarte Conyers, then, is the author of that 
theme you admire so much, and is the young lady you 
are so curious to see. I congratulate you, Justin! 
Miss Conyers is your sister’s most intimate friend 
You will have an opportunity not only of seeing he: 
but of forming her acquaintance, under the most aus 
picious circumstances,” said Dr. Rosenthal. 

“Nay,” smiled Justin, “I do not know that I care 
to follow up auy such acquaintance with the young 
champion of womankind. I merely wish to see aud 
judge her as a rather singular specimen of her sex.” 

As an aged savan arose to deliver the valedictory, 
the father and son composed themselves to listen— 
that is to say, they resigned themselves to be bored. 

At the end of the valedictory, the audience adjourned 
to @ spacious drawing-room, where at length the 
pupils were permitted to welcome their parents and 
guardians, friends and relatives. 

There Alberta Goldsborough received a formal em- 
brace from her fashionable mamma, and a priceless set 
of pearls from her stately papa. 

‘here Elfrida Fielding was heartily hugged in turn 
by her “’pa and two unks,” and invested with a gorge- 
ous garnet necklace, the joint offering of the three. 

And there Erminie Rosenthal was folded succes- 
sively to the bosom of her father and her brother, and 
received from the former a brooch made of his minia- 
ture painted on ivory, and set in opals, and from the 
latter a love of an opal ring. 

Erminie thanked them with her warm caresses, not 
so much for the presents as for the priceless affection 
they bestowed upon her. But neither her revered 
father nor her idolized brother could long keep her 
thoughts from her beloved friend. She looked every- 
where for Britomarte, but failed to discover her. The 
brilliant champion of woman, who had borne off alone 
the highest honours of the day, was nowhere to be seen. 

“Oh, where is she? where is she?” murmured Er- 
minie in distress, peering everywhere in the hope of 
seeing her friend. 

“ Of whom are you speaking, my Minie?” inquired 
Dr. Rosenthal. 

“ Of my dear Britomarte—of Miss Conyers! Oh, 
she has achieved a proud triumph, but there is not 
one to rejoice over her, and meet her with affection 
and reward her with gifts—not one! Ab, I know 
she has gone away alone in bitterness of spirit! Ido 
not wonder. I know I should not care for any 
triumph, unless it was to please some one who loved 
me! But Britomarte might know that I rejoice 
with her! Oh, Justin, did you listen to the reading 
of her theme? Was it not glorious? What did you 
think of it?” 

“T have just told our father that I think it the 
most original, outspoken, and morally courageous as- 
sertion of right against might that has ever been 
made.” 

“You do? You thinkso? Oh, I am so glad to 
hear you say it! I will tell Britomarte. You must 
know that Ido not myself quite agree with Brito- 
marte’s theories, but I do so mach admire the power 
with which she treats every subject she touches. Now, 
father dear, let me go and look for her. She is alone 
somewhere.” 

“ Perhaps she prefers to be so,” said the minister. 

“No, pa, she does not; she never prefers solitude 
to her poor little Minie’s company.” 

“Go, then, my little girl.” 

“And you will not feel that I am neglecting you 
in going to her ?” 

“ Nonsense, my Minie.” 

“And you, Justin, I wish to ask you a favour,” 
said Erminie, turning to her brother. 

“ What is it, my sister?” 

“ Let me give this ring to Britomarte—from myself, 
you know. No one has brought her anything; no oue 
has even come to see her. It is so sad.” 

“ Certainly, my pet! Do as you please with your 
ring,” smiled Justin. vie 

“And you will not fancy that I slight you in giving 
it away? I would not give it, only my heart aches so 
for Britomarte.” 

“No, no, you simple child! I hope I have better 
assurance of your affection: than the keeping of a ring 
would be,” smiled the young man. 

Erminie raised herself on tiptoe to offer him a kiss, 
which he stooped to t, and then she flew off to 
find Britomarte. She'searched for her in all the rooms, 
but after an hour’s vain quest she returned disappointed 
to the drawing-room. 

(To be continued.) 


THE announcement was made some time since that 
the villa at Nice where the Grand Duke of Russia 
died had been bought. That was erroneous or pre- 
mature. The purchase has now been effected for 
£24,000. There is a large quantity of ground,jso that 
the Emperor of Russia is proprietor of a bit of France at 
last, and a darling idea of Peter the Great is carried out. 
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Discovery ¢ AN ANCIENT CrTy IN MEXICO.— 
About 50 miles from ‘i uxan, iu the province of 
[laxicaia, in Jicorumbo, a forest of gigantic 
cedars situated on‘a healthy table-land, the ruins of 
an extensive Mexican: aboriginal city have just been 
liscovered. ‘he temples are of immense size, some 
with vaulted roofs, and so wel] preserved that ancient 
paintings appear fresh, and the courts are filled with 
idols, and pyramids surmounted by the 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
ES —— 
CHAPTER XXTIL 


A LATE REPENTANCE. 


THE scheme of Leon Ashley and his wife, aided 
by the astute uurse, in adopting a strange child, 
seemed to answer their calculations admirably 
Although residing at some distance from them, in her 
temporary Swiss home, her supposed parents, or at 
east Leon, conld not reconcile themselves to lose 
sight of her wholly, and made periodical visits to her. 
When they came to visit ber, the nurse would in- 
troduce them at once into the chamber of her little 
~barge, and leading ber forward by the band, tell the 
vew heiress that her kind papa and mamma were 
come to see her, 

The step taken by old Squire Ashley seemed also 
to give him entire satisfaction. The plebeian wife of 
the aristocratic Squire Ashley stepped as. naturally 
ind gracefully inte the position to which he elevated 
her, as if to the manner born. 

The murmurs of the family servants were speedily 
bushed by the mingled dignity and kindness witht 
which she treated them. 

From his dictum there was no appeal, and she who 
bad lately been regarded by the servants ag but one 
degree above themselves, was willingly treated with 
the respect she would not have failed to exact ag ber 
due bad it not been voluntarily paid. 

The friends of the squire received the information 
of the mesalli he had made with a spasm of indig- 
vation, and it was unanimously decided among them 
that the young wifeshould be entirely ignored. 

Little did the new Mrs. Ashley care for them or 
their decisions. 

To the amazement of those who supposed that she 
had married a man s9 much her senior only to spend 
his fortune, and drive bim to distraction with her 
caprices, she quietly settled herself down at Ashurst, 
and seemed to have but one.ambition in life—to prove 
to her husband that she was happy with him, and 
needed nothing from the outside world to complete 
her contentment with the lot she had chosen, 

To prove to others how much he thought of his 
penniless bride, Mr. Ashley fitted up his stately man- 
sion in elegant style, and added new apartments for 
Mrs. Ashley, which were models of exquisite taste in 
their appointments. 

He loved to see his young idol beautifully dressed, 
and for bim alone she wore the most elegant and be- 
coming toilettes that could be devised by a skilful 
moduste. 

Margaret Wilde would have been most ungrateful 
not to love the hand which so lavishly poured out its 
profusion for her gratification, and she did love him 
after a fashion of her own. She clung to Squire Ash- 
ley as a child might cling to the parent whose protec- 
tion stood between herself and the bitter evils of 
poverty and loneliness. 

To her temperament, it was supreme contentment 
to be surrounded by beautiful things, to be lapped in 
the soft arms of luxury, and know that she wag the 
petted darling of a generous heart, even if the form 
that enshrined it was beginning to bend with the 
weight of years. 

To be loved was the great necessity of her nature, 
and she showed her grey-haired husband that his fond 
affection was the greatest blessing of the life to which 
he introduced her. 

Full of vivacity and joyousness, Squire Ashley's 
Daisy brightened the existence which, before her ad- 
vent at Ashurst, had been so sombre, and for the first 
time in his long life he felt that he was happy. 

The little Bessie was no unimportant personage in 
the family. 

She was brought forward in every way by her 
mother, and taught to use every childish endearment 
to win the heart of her supposed grandfather. 

As she developed into a most enchanting sprite, full 
of winning tricks and frolicsome ways, the squire soon 
became alraost as much devoted to her as Mrs. Ash- 
ley was. 

If a feeling of remorse for the exchange she had 
made ever clouded the mind of her mother, it was 
quickly pt aside with the consoling thought that 
Leom Ashley's daughter was quite as well off as if she 
were beneath the roof of her ancestors. Mrs. Ashley 
had no means of hearing from her, for she had cut off 





all chance of that by the false address she had given 
to Mrs. Allen; nor did she care to do so. 

She was one of those women who will not think of 
what is disagreeable; and assured in ber own mind 
that the wrong to the child was not a great one, she 
gradually ceased almost to remember that she had 
purchased her present prosperity by an act which, if 
discovered, must deprive her of her husband's respect, 
and cover her with shame and confusion. 

Though she had acted wrong in a moment of 
temptation, Mrs. Ashley could not think, without a 
pang, tl.at her child would be reared asan impostor, 
that she would inherit wealth to which she had no 
title; and she cast.about in her own mind for some 
means for legitimating the claim Bessie might here- 
after have to the fortune of the Ashley family. 

The sad story of the discarded daughter recurred to 
her, and she rejoiced that Mrs. Wentworth bad a son 
who might bereafter be used to further ber own 
purposes. His, grandfather had hitherto refused to 
recognize his claims upon him; but Mrs. Ashley 
decided in her own mind that the lad must be found— 
must be bound to herself by-the ties of affection and 
gratitude and in the years to come she would use her 
influenee to bring about a union between bimself and 
her child; thus restoring to him. the family in- 
heritance, with the encumbrance of a charming wife. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mrs. Ashley privately 
caused advertisements to be inserted in severn! leading 
newspapers, to the effect that if Mrs. Ellinor Went- 
worth would forward a communication to the address 
given, she would hear of something to her,advantage. 

Several months passed away before anything re- 
sulted from this,and Mrs, Ashley began..to give up 
all hope of hearing from Mrs. Wentworth, when a 
letter bearing the London post-mark reached her, 

Squire Ashley never interfered with the actions of 
his wife, for he had most.implicit confidence in her, 
and the letter was taken in to ber, though the sight 
of the writing op the envelope caused him to start 
and change colour when his eyes fell upon it. The 
letter contained the following lines: — 

“ Tg,you are really « friend who is anxious to assist 
me, you cannot come to me too soon, for | am hurry- 
ing rapidly to that bourne where human help can no 
longer reach me, I am dying; but I have.a child 
who will be friendless and homeless ween gone, 
and for his sake I reply to the advertisement which 
offers aid to me, so long forgotten as I have been, 

“I cannot believe that .my hard-hearted fatler has 
relented at last, but if God has raised up a friend for 
my poor Frank in the hour of his deepest desolation, 
I shall die contented, and forgive the cruel mandate 
that drove me as an outcast from my-paternal home, 
and left me to struggle with the hard werld, of which 
I was so ignorant when J went forth from my father's 
house. 

“Kind stranger, if compassion for my sad.fate 
bas really moved your heart towards me, hasten on 
your path of mercy, or it will be too late to reassure 
the broken heart of 

“Evuivon Wentwortn.” 

Deeply moved by the perusal of these lines, Mrs. 
Ashley pondered on the best means of informiug her 
husband of what she had ventured to do. 

But he spared her all hesitation by coming iato her 
room, in a strange state of agitation, and asking : 

“With whom have you opened a correspoadence, 
Margaret? This is the first letter you have received 
since our marriage, and I am curious to kuow who 
it is from.” 

She smiled in his face in her most bewitching man- 
ner, detected there the emotion he could not conceal, 
and with ready tact replied : 

“You recognize the writing on the back of this 
letter, and Ieee that you are not offended with me 
for seeking to open a communication with one you 
have thrust from your path. Oh! my darling hus- 
band, listen to me, and try and understand my feel- 
ings on this subject. I cannot bear to. live here, in 
such luxury as it pleases you to surround me with, 
when 1 know that your own daughter and her son 
are poor wanderers on the face of the earth, as deso- 
late and forlorn as I myself was before your generous 
affection lifted me to your side and made me the 
sbarer of your fortune.” 

By the time she finished speaking, the young wife 
was clinging to his breast, with tears standing in her 
beautiful eyes; and the tremulous tones of her plead- 
ing voice touched the finer chords of a nature originally 
noble, but warped by the sternness which years of 
arbitrary rule had fostered in him. 

Only of late had Squire Ashley known how aweet 
it was to bestow happiness by the exertion of a loving 
and geveroug forbearance. With the sunshine of 
ha,.viness, his adored Margaret had poured into his 
8. -. s¢aliments of kindness, and of late the old man 
hau :egretfully thought of bis discarded daughter and 
her orphan boy. 

‘He now smiled grimly upon the beseeching face 
raised to his own, and gently said; 





“T am not displeased, my Daisy. On the contrary, 
what you have done elevates you) in my estimation. 
Pew stepmothers would care to befriend a daughte: 
who will probably turn from you with contempt when 
she understands the relation existing between you 
and myself. Ellinor Wentworth is\a woman of ex- 
treme haughtiness of temper, and if she had the.powe: 
she would trample you into the dust, my precious 
little Daisy. Why shonld you have opened a corre- 
spondence with her,and who informed you of her 
existence ?” 

“Oh! I learned that before our marriage, and I bave 
been scheming in my own mind ever since, how | 
should influence you. to assist her. I felt sure she 
needed help, but I had no idea she was so much: reduced 
as she states herself to be. Read this, dear husband, 
and see for yourself that if we would assist her né time 
is to be lost.” 

She thrust the letter in his hand,and with much 
emotion be perused the blurred lines... When he had 
finished he gently said: 

“To you I shall owe it, my love, that remorse for my 
harshness to Ellinor will not follow me to ury grave 
If she had died in such a state of destitution, I should 
never Lave forgiven myself. I will goto her as soon 
as possible, and see that she has ali she needs. The 
address here given is one of the poorest strects in 
London, and sbe must indeed be \weduced to great 
extremity to take refuge in such a locality as that. 
Prepare to accompany me, for I must have you with 
me when I go.” ‘ 

Mrs. Ashley seemed. to shrink. from the proposal 
with that shyness of going into the world which she 
had evinced ever since ber union with him, but ber 
objections were overruled, and hasty preparations 
made for a visit to London. 

Bessie was left in, charge of Winny, and Squire 
Ashley and his child-wife set out on their errand of 
mercy. 

They reached London without accident, and lost no 
time in seeking the humble quarter of the great city to 
which Mrs. Wentworth bad directed the person who 
was interested in her fate. 

It was arranged between them that Mrs. Ashley 
should go in first, and gradually iuferm the long- 
rejected daughter that her father had forgiven her, an 
wes ready to receive her to his heart again, 

She was to show Mrs, Wentworth that this had 
been done at ber own intercession, and then to inform 
her of the relation. in whieh she stood te her father. 

The house before which the carriage drew wp was 
even more squalid then the squireshad anticipated, and 
a great pang seized on his heart when he saw to what 
a child of his, had been reduced through his own ob 
stimacy and hardness of nature. 

It wasa lodging-house of tle poorest description iv 
which Mrs. Wentworth and her son had taken refuge, 
and as Mrs, Ashley alighted, the squire hurriedly said 

“ T cannot step here, Daisy; the place is too dread- 
ful. In balf an hour I shall return, te;see my poor 
girl. Heaven speed you on your mission, my ange! 
wile.” 

She smiled sweetly in reply, kissed. her hand, and 
tripped up the dirty steps that ledrinto a carpetiess and 
squalid-looking hall, which gcemed to. be used in com- 
mon by all the lodgers in the house. 

On inquiring for number thirty-five, a red-faced 
woman, who was carrying a bucket of water, paused 
and asked : 

“Is it the sick woman you're asking after, ma'am ? 
I. don't think you can do much foy her now besides 
buying her a coffin, poor thing!” 

“Is Mrs, Wentworth so ill 9s,that?” involuntarily 
asked the visitor. ‘Pray tell me. where I shall find 
her room at once.” 

“| don't know, what her-name is, but mumber thirty- 
five lodges in the attic, and if you'll keep going up 
and up, you'll find her room at the head of the last 
stairs.” 

Thanking the speaker, Mrs. Ashley daintily lifted 
her sweeping skirts, and ascended the stairs. The 
way darkened as she went up, and at the end of the 
third flight it was so gloomy that, she was com- 
plied to peer around to discover the number she 
sought. 

At last it was found, but, just as, she.had raised her 
hand to knock at the door, it was suddenly Jung 
wide open, anda boy of six summers rushed forward 
with a frightened cry into the very,erms of the 
visitor. ot 

“ What is it, my dear? Why are you so alarmed?” 
she hurriedly asked. 

“Go in—go in there and gee,” sobbed the child. 
‘My poor mamma looks so strange. that she scares me 
with her wild eyes and the rattling noise in ber 
throat, Where's Mrs, Moody ?—-I want her to come 
to her.” 


‘Never mind Mrs. Moody, come. back with me, my 
boy, and I will see what is the matter with your 
mother.” 

The lad glanced up at her fair face, and seemed 
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re-assured by its sweet expressiuu and the gentle- 
ness of her manner. 

He turned back at once, and ushered Mrs. Ashley 
into the sordid apartment occupied by his mother. 
The room was lighted by two dormer windows, des- 
titute of curtains, through whieh the bright glare of 
the sun streamed; there was nothing in it save the 
barest necessities of life, and those of the commonest 
decription. 

On the wretched bed lay the form of a woman, 
evidently hastening with rapid strides to the last 
struggle of her life. All that remained of the once 
proud and lovely Ellinor Ashley was a wasted 
skeleton, lying on a coarser sheet than she would 
ence have thought good enough for her father's 
servants. vs 

‘The thoughtful visitor had provided for such a 
contingency as this ; she had brought with her'& small 
bottle of wine, which she hastily tookt from her pocket, 
and removing her gloves, poured some of the grateful 
stimulant into the half-open mouth of the expiring 
woman. / 

In afew moments its were ble, for 
life seemed to rally onee » Mrs. Wentworth 
fixed her glaring eyes pom stranger, and with 
much effort said: 

“Are you the writerof that advertisement? Have 
you come to do something for that helpless child? He 
is my only care now.” ©, 

“T have com@#o také you both away with me,” 
was the gentle reply. “Drink more of this wine, and 
it will give yout th to hear what I have to tell 
you.” Mrs. Wentworth put it feebly from her. 

“Tt is tod late sow, nothing can bring back life to 
me. I shall perish here inthis foul den, forsaken of 
all who might have aided me and sayed me. from 
what I have enduted.” ; 

“Not forsaken by*all, believé me, for one friend 
uas heard your sitd and his heart is moved With 
pity and repentance. \He-has forgiyen——be will re+ 
ceive you again as Xe sa fi 

The wan face lighted up and the dying woman 
more strongly exclaimed: 


“My father sent you hithér. He bas relented at % 


last, but——Ah! it is too late to be of any benefit to 
me. But why does he not come himself? Why 
does he send a stranger on this errand? Come here 
Frank ; you will no longer be poor and forsaken, your 
grandfather is rich—rich. When I'am gone he will 
take you to his home and make you the sharer of his 
wealth. Is it not so, madam? Have you not come 
here to tell me that my child shall no longer be an 
outcast from the home of his forefathers ?” 

‘I have come to do mofe'than that. I have used all 
my power to restore your father to you, Mrs. Went- 
worth, and he will be herein a few nioments now. 
He is prepared for the meeting, and you must summon 
all your strength for the interview that approaclres.” 

Mrs. Wentworth uttered a low moan, and buried 
her fate in the pillow; the relation in which her 
visitor stood to her father did not séem to have yet 
occurred to her, and she lay panting as if battling 
with the grinv conqueror for the few remaining sands 
of life left to her. 

At the call of his mother, Frank serambled upon 
the bed, and the eyes of the visitor now fastened 
themselves upon him with vivid interest. 

He was a fair; noble-looking child, with a broad 
brow, and a quantity of blonde hair banging in neg- 
lected curls around it. 

When properly clothed, and well fed, Mrs. Ashley 
saw that he would soon become a very handsome 
little fellow, and she smiled on him as she felt that 
her plans for the future were feasible at last. 

At length Mrs. Wentworth feebly said: 

“Tf my father does not come soon, he will be too 
late+for I feel that I am rapidly sinking. But who 
areyou, and why has hesent you hitler to prepare 
the way for himsélf ?” 

“T am a particular friend,” replied Mrs. Ashley, 
évabively. “Itis I who intend to adopt your son, 
aud rear himas my own. Squire Ashley has granted 
this to my earnest entreaties.” 

‘A sudden light seemed to dawn on the sick woman, 
and her rapidly dimming eyes were fixed upon her 
visitor with am expression that was the reverse of 
friendly ; a spasm of pride convulsed her heart, and 
she haughtily asked: 

“ Are you the girl who has entrapped that old man 
into a marriage so unsuited to his years and station ?” 

Mrs. Ashley bowed without speaking, although she 
doutely felt the contempt implied in the voice and 
words of the speaker. 

“ And do you speak of taking my child as an object 
of charity? Wou, who were lately the hired nurse of 
wy brother’s daughter? Great heaven! my pride is 
indeed brought. low !” 

She sank baek; breathing with such difficulty that 
Mrs. Ashley believed she would lose ber frail hold of 
life before the arrival ofther father. Although Mrs. 
Wentworth had spoken go insultingly to her, she could 


not feel resentment towards a being situated as she 
was, aud she hastened to administer wine to her 
and to chafe the cold hands that lay upon the 
coverlet. 

This seemed to touch the dying woman, and after a 
few moments she burst in tears and murmured: 

“Pardon me—I was mad, and ungrateful to speak 
asI did. You area good woman, andI can see for 
myself that my father was not so much to blame after 
all, in making you his wife.” 

Mrs. Ashley de tingly said: 

“T try to make him happy, Mrs. Wentworth; and I 
believe that thus far I have succeeded. I sought you 
out because I could mot bear to think that & child of 
his dwelt in poverty while his wealth is prodigally 
lavished for my indulgence. Only consent togive me 
your son, and I will make myself responsible for his 
future. I will pledge myself to do all is in my 

on to give him at least a fair share of his @rend- 
ather’s estate.” |’ a 

“You can never accomplish that,” /aiened ‘Mes. 


Wentworth. ‘My father never loved tié as he foved 
Leon, and to his child all will be beqweathed) -All 
will go to the girl, while my boy may be thasitful jf 


sheltér, 4nd an, education befitting “his , “are 
afforded him.” - rh 

“ Por many year@he will need no méfe than that,” 
gently réplied her visitor. “No tore, save the 
ae of @ mother, and that I promise to supply 
to him, 


Tears streamed slowly over the cheeks of the 
listen eR ph a4 softetied to her stepmother, 
she made an ual effort to clasp her hand as she 


said: : 
7 ve the cruel words I spoke just now? 
to mo, and I was ready to reject 






nature. @n God has bronghit me so low as I now 
am, the sinful spirit of pride #hould bedead within me, 
but it still flames up at intervals as it did just now. 
I give you my son, Mrs. Ashley, rearhim as your own, 
make him a good and honovtable man, and the Father 
of the ow the rest.” ; 

o 6s ] > h P ) r rep y $ 
“and in the future who te my win the 
heart of the heiress, and in time to come rule as master 
of Ashurst ?” 

From the dead ashes of her perishing lifesprang the 
last throb of pride in the heart of the listener, and her 
large black éyes blazed with excitement as she 
replied : 

“Oh, ifthatcouldbe! If that could ever be, I should 
die happy!” 

“Tt shall be!” was the reply breathed into hér ear 
as a heavy, hesitating step was heard ascending the 
stairs, which finally paused near the half-open door. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A GREAT PERIL. 


Mus. ASHLEY recognized’ the step of her husband, 
and she sprang to méet him, while Mrs. Wentworth, 
with a last effort of strength, half arose, and fixed her 
wild black eyes upon the door. 

Squire Ashley stepped in, glanced around the 
wretched apartment, and in an agony of feeling, 
threw himself upon his kuees besides his daughter's 
bed. In suffocated tones he exclaimed : 

“Oh, my God, Ellinor, I never dreamed that you 
could be brought to such a pass as this!” 

A bitter smile curled the lip of his daughter and she 
faintly said : 

“This is nothing to the privation I have known. 
More than once I have literally liad no place on 
which to lay my head. The charity of strangers 
supplied to me\then what my father so persistently 
refused.” 

The old man seemed overwhelmed by this reproach ; 
he spoke with intense emotion : 

“T have been too hard—too hard, and I am punished 
by finding you too late to offer such atonement ‘as 
might have been possible. Oh! Ellinor, my child, 
forgive me for my cruelty~I believed you had 
resources within yourself which would enable you at 
least to live respectably.” 

“ Such as Il possessed I used. I tried teaching, but 
without success, for my éducation had been too 
superficial to render me a good instructress to others. 
I then had no resouree but my needle, and the scanty 
gains an unskilful seamstress can win barely served 
to keep life in my boy and myself. Oh, father, father, 
why did you put me from your heart for my one fault, 
when you have pardoned my brother so many of 
his?” 

Squire Ashley arose in deep emotion ; he bent over 
the pale face of his daughter, and said: 

‘* When Leon angered me as you did by making a 
mésalliance, 1 also sent him from me, though I did not 
cast him off. That I have sought you out should 





prove to you that I have also forgiven you, and 


) with the bardscorn of my original | 


restored you to the place you once held in my 
affections.” 

Mrs. Wentworth made a vain effort to reply. The 
faint spark of life which the stimulant she had taken 
had thus far kept alive, now fluttered, and in spite of 
the efforts of her new friend to restore her, it faded 
out in the agitation of meeting her long-estranged 
father. She raised her chilled hand, placed it on the 
shoulder of her son, and pressing him into his grand- 
father’s arms, murmured: 

“ Take him—be a father to him, and I forgive as I 
am forgiven.” 

With the utterance of these words life passed away 
though it was many moments before Squire Ashley 
could be convinced that she had really perished in tue 
first hour of reconciliation. He was so overcome 
with grief and remorse that it tasked all his wife's 
efforts to console him. 

She at lémgth persuaded him to return to the liotel, 
and sénd assistance as was necessary to lave 
the body of his daughter removed toa more respectable 
locality; from which it could be taken to the family 


bu coy gr at Ashurst for interment. 

Two if the lodgers, whom the wild cries of Frank 
had drawn to’the scene of death, volunteered to remain 
with the dead #nd prepare her for interment. 

A larger s#t-of money than either of them had 
ever before 1 was forced on them by the 
repentant father in ‘returm tor their proffered 
‘Services. 
rs. Ashley left them with the assurance that in as 
brief a time as possible,*such articles as wouli be 
needed for the last offices of humanity should be sent 
in, together with the undertaker’s men with the sealed 
ease ti Which Mrs. Wentworth was to be removed to 
Ashurst. 

Before removing Frank, she took him to his mother’s 
side, and bade him give her his farewell kiss; she 
severed a lock of hair from her head to be given to 
him hereafter, and with some difficulty, at last bore 
him from the wretched spot on which so mucl bitter 
suffering had been endured. 

For many hours after their return to the hotel, 
Squire Ashley shut himself up alone, and even his 
darling Daisy did not venture to intrude upon him 
She spent the intervening hours in soothing the 
passionate grief of little Frank, and providing Lim 
with garments suited to his new condition. 

A handsome wardrobe was purchased for the lad 
and packed ready for removal on the next morning 
One black suit was laid out for present use, the 
tangled locks of the child were clipped into short 
rings, which clung to his shining forehead after the 
ablutions Mrs. Asl:ley’s servant gave him, and the 
neglected child of poverty was transformed as if by 
magic into one of the “curled darlings” of the 
wealthy. 

For a few moments Frank hushed his sobs to ad- 
mire his fine clothes; but the memory of that ghastly 
face again came back, and the pitiful cry of ‘ Mamma 
—tmamma ; let me go to mamma!” again rose. 

Mrs. Ashley took him on her lap, spoke soothingly 
to him, and presently induced him to listen to her 
words. 

“ Your mamma has gone to live with the angels, 
Frank. The good Father of all earthly creatures has 
taken her to heaven, and you must try aud be a good 
boy, to meet her there when you are called on to die 
if your turn.” 

The child raised his head, and regarded her with 
dilating eyes; he defiantly suid: 

“What did God want with her? He's got plenty 
more to stay with him, aud I had only poor mamma. 
Please, ma’am, let me go back to her, for I know she 
is wanting me now.” 

“Poor child! On this earth she will never want 
you again. Iam your mother now, Frank. She gave 
you tome, and I will be as kind to you as she could 
be if she yet lived.” 

The child wistfully regarded her. 

“You are a pretty lady, but you are not my 
mamina, and I don’t want you for a mother. Let me 
go back to the old room, and get her to speak to me 
again.” 

“TI cannot do that, my child, for it would dis- 
please your grandfather. You must now do as he 
wishes, and if you will be very good, perhaps he 
will permit you to look upon your poor mother again.” 

The lad sobbed and cried piteously at this refusal; 
the idea of death had never before been presented to 
him, and he could not understand why he was sepa- 


rated from the mother he had left lying on her bed, | 


ene as he had often seen her look when she only 
slept. 

Exhausted with the various excitements of the day, 
Mrs. Ashley at length gave Wrank a composing 
draught, which soon quieted his-qpoans in sleep. 

She lay down beside him, /’ . fell into a light 
slumber which lasted more than an hour. From this 
she was suddenly aroused by the sound of a familiar 





voice which seemed almost beside her. 
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With a cold dew bursting from her brow, she 
started up in extreme perturbation, and glanced wildly 
around the room. 

There was no one in it but herself and the sleeping 
child, and she listened eagerly for the voice to speak 
again. 

erhe evening was warm, the transom above the 
door was open, and the lull in the bustle of a great 
city, which takes place as twilight is gathering, 
enabled her to hear with distinctness every word that 
was uttered in the corridor near her door. 

With every sense strained to its utmost tension, 
Mrs. Ashley listened so long for something more to be 
said, that she began to hope it was not a vivid dream 
which had so startled her, when the same voice again 
spoke : 

cs) would have sworn that it was she; yet, as you 

say, I must have been mistaken. The lady I took for 
Margaret is the wife of a wealthy gentleman. Of 
course she could never have attained such a position 
as that; but all my efforts to learn anything of her 
since I came in from my last cruise have proved in- 
effectual, and Iam so impressed with the idea that 
this lady and the daughter of my old friend are one, 
that if | were not compelled to be on board my ship 
to-night, I would make some further investiga- 
tions.” 

“You would have your trouble for nothing,” re- 
plied a voice that was unknown to the eager listener. 
“I know something of this Squire Asbley, and he is 
one of the haughtiest aristocrats in the land. He 
cast off his danghter because she made what he con- 
sidered a low match, though the man she married had 
everything to recommend him, except want of for- 
tune. You may be sure that he would never elevate 
the penniless danghter of a sea captain to the posi- 
tion of his wife.” 

“What you say is reasonable enough, but still I 
would almost swear to her identity. It seems to me 
impossible that two women should be so wonderfully 
alike.” 

“Pooh! nonsense, Martin, you have been drinking 
s¢@ much wine that you are not exactly in a state to 
judge of the resemblance which has so much struck 
you. Come to your room, and try and get straight 
before you report yourself on board.” 

Martin replied, in a tone of vexation : 

“Tam not drunk; my perceptions are as clear as 
yours, and if I was not going on a three years’ cruise 
immediately, I womki come to the bottom of this mys- 
tery. LEamalmost tempted to knock at this door now, 
and ask to see Mrs. Ashley.” 

The speakers were standing exactly in front of her 
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[A NEW HEIRESS. } 
door, and their voices came to the startled ear of the 
listener with perfect distinctness. 

Almost breathless from excitement, she arose, and 
noiselessly drew near the door, fearing every moment 
that a demand for admittance would be made; but 
Martin was finally dissuaded from making an attempt 
to see her, though the two went on with their con- 
versation, to which she listened in an agonizing state 
of suspense. 

A few more sentences were uttered which seemed 
to freeze the very blood in her veins; and pallid as 
death, with her eyes staring wildly at vacancy, she 
tottered back to the bed on which Frank lay, and fell 
senseless beside him. 

An hour later, when the servant brought up Mrs. 
Ashley’s supper, she found her mistress looking as if 
she had d through a violent attack of illness. Her 
featur-s were colourless and drawn, and there was an 
expression of uncertainty and auguish in her eyes that 
alarmed the woman. She said: 

“You are looking very. strange, mum. Shall I 
speak to master an’ let him know that you are not 
well ?” 

Thus aroused to the necessity of concealing her 
agitation, Mrs. Ashley replied: 

“ There is no need for that. Nothing isthe matter 
with me. Iam only tired and worn out with all I 
have gone through to-day. Give me some tea, and I 
shall soon be better.” 

The woman silently obeyed, and at the command of 
her mistress soon withdrew. 

Left alone, Mrs. Ashley rose and paced the floor in 
a siate of wild excitement that seemed allied to 
madness. Throwing her arms at intervals above 
her head, she muttered, in tones of smothered 
anguish : 

“Oh! if I could retrace my steps! if I could be as. I 
was but one little year ago, how gladly would I go 
back to poverty—to truth—to honesty again! but it 
is too late—zoo late! My wrong has already borne its 
bitter fruit, and my punishment will prove more 
fearful yet. I dare not attempt to extricate myself 
from the maze of falsehood in which I have lost all— 
all. To do so would be ruin to myseli—wretchedness 
to the poor old man who so tenderly cherishes me. I 
should be cast out into poverty and wretchedness 
worse than I have ever endured; my child possibly 
torn from me; no—no—no! I will bear anything 
sooner than that. Any degradation may come to 
myself, ifI can only keep her, my darling and my 

ride.” 

Exhausted by her rapid and continued walk to and 
fro, she at length sank down on a chair, and veiling 





her face with her hends, tried to think—to determin 
what was best for her to do in the dire strait in which 
she found herself placed. 

Gradually, through the chaos of her mind, pene- 
trated the thought that she must go to Squire 
Ashley, and endeavour to comfort him under the 
remorse he was suffering for his long neglect of his 
daughter. By this time he would receive her, and 
doubtless was now expecting her to come to him, 
and probably feeling hurt that she had not before 
done so. 

She bathed her face, swallowed a draught of water, 
and putting the strongest constraint upon herself, 
knocked softly at the door which opened into his 
apartment. 

He bade her come in, and when she stood beside 
him, he folded his arms around her, and said: 

“T have been expecting you to come in for the last 
pews my pet; why have you stayed away from me so 
ong?” 

She seemed to shrink from his caress, and after 
struggling to steady her voice, she replied: 

“Poor Frank grieved so much, and I had such 
trouble to soothe him to sleep, that I felt quite 
exhausted. I fell asleep beside him, and—and that is 
the reason I did not come to, you before.” 

Her voice sounded strange to herself, and its dull 
monotonous tones struck upon the ear: of the squire. 
He quickly said; 

“Yoa have worn yourself out with that irritable 
child. Why could not Sally attend to him—what was 
the use of bringing her with you, ifshe could not spare 
you trouble of that kind ?” 

“The child would not have listened to her; and it 
was not much to do fora motherless little creature 
like that. Don’t feel vexed with him on my account, 
please; I shall be well dnd bright to-morrow. My 
head aches now, but a good night’s rest will cure it. 
I will go back to Frank for to-night, if you will 
consent that I shall remain with him. I thought I 
could offer you some comfort by coming here, but I 
cannot—I cannot.” 

The weary head fell upon his breast, and her 
hysterical excitement found vent in a passionate burst 
of tears. Squire Ashley took her in his arms and 
carried her into the next room, soothing her as he 
might have soothed a child. She clung to his hand 
after he placed her upon the bed, and faltered : 

“ Would fyou believe that I could be guilty of a 
criminal action, even if others accused me of it, Squire 
Ashley? Would you listen to any accusation against 
me, if I told you that I was innocent ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FORESTER. 
—_——_-—_.___—— 
CHAPTER L 
THE CHASE. 
Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy! 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on. Othello. 
Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart— 
‘Tis woman's whole existence. Byron, 

THE morning sunshine burned like an altar fire 
above the far off mountains, kindling the. fleecy mists 
which hung. around them, till it seemed asif their 
golden splendour had risen from some alchemist’'s 
crucible, flushing the waters of the Thames, the spires 
and domes of busy London, and. the grey walls and 
towers of Windsor Castle, and shining full on the 
spirited scene in the court-yard. 

Superb steeds with fiery eyes and dilated nostrils, 
trembling in every limb in their eagerness to be away 
on the exciting chase, which their sagacity told them 
was at hand; graceful hounds crouched here and there, 
with their heads erect, and their acute ears listening 
for the well-known signal. for their own release; 
falconers, with hooded falcons tastened by silken 
jesses, and grooms and pages in royal livery, were 
moving to and fro, and everything wore an air of 
festal excitement. 

Within the castle too, you could hear the pattering 
of daintily shodden feet, occasional peals of laughter, 
or asnatch of some old hunting song ; an‘ now and then 
a pair of bright eyes peered through the windows to 
catch a glimpse of what was passing below, 

Suddenly the castle door was swung wide open and 
the Lord Chamberlain appeared on the threshold, and 
after a brief survey of the preparations and a few hasty 
queries, exclaimed : 

“The king, the king! Make way for the king to 
pass |” " 

The next moment there was a waying of plumes, 
the soft rustle of trailing robes, a sudden flash of 
jewels, as the sunshine struck across glittering baldrics 
and dagger-hilts, and a royal pageant filed through the 
arched portals, and down, the steps. 

Foremost walked Henry VI., then the legal repre- 
sentative of the House of Lancaster, with his beautiful 
queen leaning on his arm, and followed by a brilliant 
retinue. 

He wore a hunting suit of, green velvet, a hat with 
a long drooping feather, a costly baldric, a Damascus 
blade drawn through his girdle, and an. elaborate 
sheaf of the choicest arrows, while he carried a’ bow of 
exquisite workmanship in his left hand. 








[LORD PERCY DECLARES HIS LOVE FOR VALERIA. | 


Queen Margaret's riding-habit of royal purple, with | 
its broad falling collar of ermine, her cap, not unlike | 
au ancient helmet in shape, and looped up at the 

side with a cluster of diamonds, and her delicate | 
buff geauntlets, embroidered with gold, formed a | 
striking and picturesque costume, lent a statelier 
aspect to her fine figure, and heightened the effect of 
her rare beauty. 

At the appearance of the royal party, grooms and 
pages. bowed low, doffing their tasseled caps, and the 
noble lords of the retinue stood with uncovered heads, 
waiting till the arrangements should be completed. 
The king’s equerry hastened to bring forward a 
powerful steed of jetty blackness, and gorgeously 
caparisoned with housings of crimson and gold. Henry 
sprang into the saddle, and in another instant the 
queen had mounted her favourite palfrey, and both 
sat erect and stately, gazing on the scene around 
them. 

“ Now for the chase, noble lords and ladies!” cried 
the king. ‘“‘ Away, away to Windsor Forest! Hubert, 
we are ready ; uphood the bird, and let the falcon fly! 
Follow, follow on your fleetest hunters, gentlemen— 
we will have a day’s sport among the deer in yonder 
forest, and forget the cares of state, and the restless 
efforts to wrest from us our royal heritage!” | 

As he spoke Henry lifted a bugle-born, suspenced to 
his neck, and blew a blast, which rang long and loud 
on the September air. At the, signal the falcon was 
unhooded, and went soaring far, far into the hazy 
depths. of the tranquil sky; the graceful hounds 
sprang from their leashes; the king's equerry and 
groom. vaulted into their saddles, and Henry, his 
queen, and the rest of the gay hunting-party dashed 
from the court-yard. 

On, on they swept, their, hoof-beats ringing 
merrily on the broad avenues of the park, their plumes 
dancing in the breeze, and their voices echoing out 
in light badinage as they ever and auon alluded to 
some bit of court-gossip. 

Eyes that had grown heavy with care began to 
sparkle with mirth; pale faces flushed, and weary 
hearts beat joyously that morning. 

There is nothing more exhilarating than a gallop 
in the open air, and at an early hour; and when we 
add to this the excitement of the chase, which was 
such a favourite ime, we cannot wonder that the 





court of Henry VI., released from the restraints of 
etiquette, seemed like a troop of merry children hurry- 
ing to their own gleeful coronation, with the prospect | 
of a dance around the maypole. | 
King Heury had said that he was resolved to banish | 
the cares of state, and for atime he forgot the com- ' 








motions of Eugland, and the conflicting claims which 
were soon to culminate in the far-famed Wars of the 
Roses. 

At length the cavalcade paused on the verge of 
Windsor Forest, arrested by a sudden blast of the 
king’s bugle, and stood for a moment listening to the 
cry of the falcon, and the baying of the grey- 
hounds, which were even now in the depths of the 
dim old wood. In another instant, however, Henry 
exclaimed : 

“ By our royal faith, it is scarcely fair to keep you 
from yonder enchanted ground. Forward—forward! 
Let us see whether or no we are to have a dozen deer 
to take back to the castle!” 

With these words, he spurred on into the wood, 
followed by his retinue, and greeted with respectful 
courtesy by the foresters stationed there to protect the 
king’s game. 

What a lovely scene met the admiring eyes of the 
hunting-party, as they entered the forest! How 
cool and green and bowery it looked, with those long 
vistas opening before them; what magnificent arches 
rose above their heads, rivalling the fretted roof of 
the grandest cathedral; what clear streams went mur- 
muring through the shadowy leafage; how soft were 
the mosses which lay beneath their feet; how fair 
were the wood flowers, blossoming in pleasant glades, 
and leaning over some crystal spring, as if to gaze at 
their own beauty in the water! 

At the period of which I write, England's forests 
retained much of the wild grandeur they had pos- 
sessed in those remote years when ‘the groves were 
God's first temples,” and Druid priestesses performed 
their mysterious rites in the wfiderness. 

Art had not encroached upon nature as it has in 
the nineteenth century, and the forests of Sherwood 
and Windsor were something more than a park or 
grove. 

Deer lay crouched in friendly groups, or stood 

drinking from the ‘cool rocky brooks with which the 
place abounded; the timid hare sprang through the 
dim arcades, and the ridge drummed in his secret 
haunt, while other wild birds filled the air with their 
songs. 
As that sudden bugle blast echoed through the 
wilderness, blended with the baying of the dogs, the 
cry of the falcon, and the shouts of the hunters, the 
deer sprang away into solitudes, which they fancied 
would be impenetrable to their pursuers, the hare 
nestled down in his covert, and the bird-music melted 
from the air, 

The roya] party lad proceeded a considerable dis- 
tance when a young girl, who was by far the love- 
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dropped her 


liest 1 of honour >in the queen’s train, 


riding-cap and whip, and perceiving the misfortune 
Margaret of Anjou laid her hand on the king’s arm 
and said 


‘ Hold, hold, my liege—draw rein, I pray you, for 
Lady Valeria has lost both cap and whip !” 

As she spoke, Henry and all the gentlemen of his 
party turned, and looked back ats slender fF Sawn ee 
in a blue babit, fair girlish face, with, the suthivet 
of brown eyes; a delicate peach blossom tint on the 
round cheek; lips like belf-parted : ‘and 
shower of chestaug pee that = a whieh 
you find ou the passes neck, which pocts cal! 

golden bronze. 

Gallant cavabiers ! exclaimed 


you hear 


what our royal lady saye has befalles Laas Valeria. f 


Wh will be the first to go imsearch of the lést articles 
¥ we halt tillyyou teturn?”’ 
all deem it aegfeat favour if 1 can be of any 


service to Lady ” ‘gaid ung nobleman, 4 
whose ‘cil aod at the oourtof Henry VI, 
and with a profound. bow he rodé toward, the lady, 


who sat *olutag beneath the admiring scrutiny to 
w hich she Lad been subjected. 

d I, and I," was the oxdasdlinn which ran 
from ‘lip to lip like wildfire, for thereWas not a cavelier 
iu the party whowwould not have been proud to win 
Lady Valeria’s ort ‘ 


Several had ga aoat ae lly kindly offers |. 
of assistance, ob Sonya > ode Mwas heard ap- | 


proac Ling, and a forester, } © ptinvoly bearing 
would he seemed better cad to a command 
among the king's wen-at-arms, or a seatim Parliament, 
than iad s the recesses of the wood, ced to the 
group Cf whith Lady Valeria made ¢' figure. 
Bearing aloft a blae from which @ested a white 
beron’s plumejaud whip, inlaid with silvetand seed- 
pearls, be said, in @ ¥oiee which haunted the giz) loug 
after Ww ards ; 
‘Lady, it has féllen to the lot of an humble fobester 
) find and ‘estore the articles you lost in the wood."\) 
As he spoke he dropped on one knee and raised the | 
cap and whip, adding in a low tone: 

I were on a footing with these Lancastrian 
knights I would place it on your head, but as it is I 
cau only worship at a distance.” 

The girl trembled, and the crimson came and went 
in ber bright young face wheu she grasped the cap and 
whip and attempted to murmur her H 

* Be assured,” exclaimed the stranger, in reply, I 
need no thanks, but the hour whem I was 60 happy as 
to serve you will forma new era in my life.” 

The next instant he had risen, and soon disappeared’ 
in the windings of a forest path. 

“By St. George, ‘that was right gallantly dose!” 
observed the king; “ look to it, my lords, that our 
foresters do not put you to shame when they bear 
themselves thus to the ladies of our court!” 

Margaret of Anjou laughed, the geutiemen fol- 
lowed her example, and the party now began to. dis- 
solve, breaking up into brilliant fragments, as the 
forests grew nmiore and more dense; and the path more 
intricate. 

Margaret of Anjou was a fearless equestrienne, and 
kept pace with Henry for a time; but some of her 
maids of honour growing timid, and shrinking back 
when the chase began in good earnest, she reived in 
her own palfrey and bade the grooms not to lose 
sight of her ladies. 

All the noblemen had followed the king, with the 
exception of Lord Percy, the young cavalier who had 
been the first to.respond to Henry’s call, and he still 
rode at the girl's bridle-rein, handsome and fascinating 
enough to lave captivated a less guarded heart than 
Lady Valeria’s. 

* Methinks you look very grave,” cried a gay girl, 
casting @ keen glauce at his lordship. 

“Ay, ay,” rejoined the young man, “ T had no heart 
to follow the Lhunters—I tell youl have.good reason 
for serious thought.” 

“And what, prithee, bas befallen your lordship ?” 

“ That is not for you to know,” retorted Percy, and 
eauing toward Valeria, he whispered .-'yPbhe coufes- 
siop is for your ear alone.” 

What can it be, my lord ?” 

“I believe I am jealous of the tall forester who paid 
you such homage not long ago, and had the privilege 
of restoring your missing cap.” 

The girl smiled as she replied : 

“Jeal ousy must be a most unpleasant sensation.” 

t is indeed; but on my honour [ am not 
jestiug; to be jealous we must be deeply in love 
with some one, whose face is our day-star, and who 
holds our fate in ber hands.” 

Valeria gazed at him, and read thie truth of his 
words in Lis look, tone, and manner; but though 
seldom at a loss for a reply, she could not ‘articulate 
a syllable. 

“ Valeria, Valeria,” resumed Lord Percy, ‘I must 
speak to you alone; surely youcan have no objection 
to grauiiug me afew momeuts private conversation 


with you to-day. For weeks I have been watching 
and waiting, and last night at the queen’s ball I 
resolved to pour forth the story of my love; but 
there was no end to your partners, and weary—shall I 
say it, indignant—I quitted the revellers, and went to 
my ewn room. Permit me to guide your palfrey 
Pinto this by-path.” 

Bre Valeria could answer, he grasped her bridle- 
tein, and turned her borse’s head into a vista, diverg- 
ing from that which the queen and the rest of her 
mai ids of honour had thus far kept. 

“ Whither away so fast?” exclaimed Margaret of 
Aajeu, poiuting with her whipat Lord Petey and his 
companion. = ee - you not you are taking from us 
one of our own tadies ¥ 

‘Yes, your grace; I ery your mercy, aud trust I 

can. explain all to your satisfaction when we iieet at 
the Huster’s Wells 





e love whieh iatgoarb whole being.’ 
day my thoughts a a2 yl y a asd eyes, 
your Y¥pice, your 
my ideal, my divinity, aud 
to your feet. What ey Ph 
dare I hope fora return?” 

The girl's burning blush had faded, and she looked 
pale and sad, but still sat silent. 

“Speak!” exclaimed Percy, ‘‘why are your lips 
thus sealed, ene when my whole soul goes out in 


mare: ah: 

“TET hesitate, my lord,” replied the girl, * it is be- 
cause I regret to pain you; ‘tis hard to reject an 
honest love, even though I cannot give you the 
faintest ray of hope for the future, 

The youxg mau started, and the proud blood of: the 
Percys kindled his eyes, and flamed on his cheek. 

“You do not love me then, Lady Valeria?” he 
muttered, “you have no encouragement to offer?” 

“ None, my lord ; I esteem you as a friend, but I 
could:not think of giving yous dearer title.” ° 

“Vveria Lyndhurst, I have atterly misjudged you, 
staked al) niy chances on this desperate throw, and 
lost! You have slighted my love, humbled my pride, 
swept away my rosy dreanis, and if ever I should 
find love transform to hate, woe be to you Valeria!” 

With these words be turned sharply from her, and 
darted off on his fleet hunter like an arrow from a bow. 

“God help -me,” nioaned Lady Valeria, and sauk 
from her saddle senseless. 

How long she lay there it was impossible for her 
to tell, for time had become a mere blank, but when 
she awoke to consciousness shé found herself alone 
amid the fastnesses of the forest. She was lying on 
the mossy turf, the wood-flowers swinging to and fro, 
like fairy-bells, aud the birds calling to each other 
among the boughs above. 

“ What can have happened ?” she asked dreamingly, 
and then the incidents of the day flashed bacr apon 
her with lightning-like rapidity; she remem!ered 
the chase, the loss of her cap and whip, the mecting 
with the tall forester, Lord Percy’s ‘leclaration, aud 
the strange conduct which had rendered her un- 
conscious. She looked about for her palfrey, thiuking 
that she could not have been there many moments 
—but the animal had been trained to the chase, and 
had of course been lured onward by the familiur bay- 
ing of the dogs, and shouts of the hunters. 

* Bess has tied,” she said, audibly; ‘‘ and what can 
i do in the heart of Windsor Porest? The hunting- 
party are to meet at the usual rendezvous, and I will 
try and make the best of my way thither. If I can 
reach the place in season to join them, I shall go 
back to the castle safe, in spite of this misadventure. 
But if not"—and her cheek blanched at the thought 
—T am lost !” 

As she spoke, she started on her perilous journey ; 
but bewildered as she was, every footstep led her 
farther aud farther from the point which she wished 
to gain. 

Meanwhile, the hunting-party had been unusually 
successful, and with av abundance of deer and wild 
birds slung across their horses, they gathered at the 
Hunter's Well. 

The fountain, to which they always paid a visit 
when on @ hunting expedition, was simply @ rock- 
spring, bubbling up in a greenwood glade; no skilful 
artisan had ca employed to pave the margin with 
mosiic work, force the water into a marble tank, or 
give it any a artificial appearance 
























| linigetfed on Queen Marg: 


** Go on, thém} the Well is the wonted poy 
for royal buntiag-partis; but. L.should ; 
wager the vels that sve shall y 
ond BAY sleriaege Stare : 

grad * alt 
fug.a cheerful 
aud rode along the 
and her ladies 
‘sao oo maga sessed 

on 
Perc he 

¥ I nave Prbugiltsyoe ‘here that I m 

declare: 








The moss lay soft and green on the brim, as it bad, 
mayhap, before the Norman conquest, and a fev 
aquatic plants waved their broad leaves and delicate 
petals in the breeze. 

Rude seats formed of oak and graceful ax:lers 
curiously twisted together, stood here and there, and 
drinking-cups fashioned from the bark of trees were 
suspended to the young beeches which shaded tle spot 
by Ape | ea chains. 

the huntin. rty came filing to the rendezvous, 
the king — Solned Mar, Margaret of Anjou, who had 
come up the tadies, and diémounting, the royal 
pair seated themselves in one of the rustic chairs which 
contrasted strikingly with the throne of England. 

“Now, my good! Hertford,” ‘the monarch, 
addressing the butler bag oe duty - lateom been to 
provide refreshments for the ot fivd wo gr your 
hampers and let us see what you ve to gratily 
heater’ 8 keen appetite. 

, ay, your majesty,” ye Mertiora ‘and he 







basket after basket, filled with cold meats, 

pastry and the ; h- 

‘Were soon-sp and the subshine 

goldenly above the tree tops ever aid anon 
“} shot down into the beautiful ba g-hall, whéte it 


aret’s gunny hair, and'struck 
08s the old canafy wine in the tall flasks till they 
ed mali high with the “ elixir of gold.” 

_ “May it please your grace,” said tle ‘aipielous 
butler, everything is in readiness—dinger awaits your 
royal pléasure ?” 

“ Havevall our party arrived ?” asked the king. 

“ All Marguait ex Lord has oh ove Lady Valeria,” replied 

ificant look ; “ there is, 

oS ood a reason fort their absence, I fancy, or the 

young would not have struck into another path 

er, leaving us to make the best of our way to the 
Hunter's Well.” 

Several of the gentlemen made some jocose answer, 
and the queen went on. 

“ Tf he bad accepted our wager, ladies, he would have 
lost and been obliged to pay the value of the Crown 
jewels. 

“Yes, yes, royal madam ; a lover's pace has proved 
slower than ours, and we will give him no mercy as 
we ride homeward.” 

“ What think you, gentlemen?” said the king ; “ shall 
we wait longer for the rest?” 

“No, no, your Majesty; .'tis useless waiting for a 
ad of lovers who may. not reach the shadow of 

dsor Castle till midnight. Percy has neither eye 
nor ear for anybody save the Lady Valeria Lyndhurst, 
and will not descend to such ordinary work as a 
dinner in the woods.” 

All this occasioned much merriment, and in the 
midst of it the diner began, the beatiful queen 
dispensing her hospitalities as royally as if she had 
been in her own palace. 

As the butler knelt to present the king’s goblet, 
Henry exclaimed: “ Set thecwp down, Hertford. I will 
first take a draught from the’well, and try to believe in 
the old legend, that whatever I wish as I quaff the 
water will come to pass. 

He rose, and moving toward the épritig, bent low over 
it, and filling a quaint cup, added in a tore audible to 
Margaret only: ° 

“ Here at the Hunter’s Well, I wish fora long and 

rosperous réign, and to hold the throne of Eugland 
for my family without the interference of the White 
Rose chieftains !” 

“I wonder’ whether such a favour as has been 
accorded his majesty, would be ours in like circum- 
stancés,” said a cavalier, who stood’ near the royal 
presence. 

“Nay, it is only granted to kings,” -replied a 
eee, standing hard by; “what, prithee, would you 
wish ?” 

“That Lord Percy might never win Lady 
Valeria !” 

* Hist, hist, there he comes !” 

At that moment there was a violent rustling among 
the shrabbery, and Percy appeared mounted on his 
favourite hunter. He ‘lodked pale and ‘stern, but 
bowed with his wonted courtesy to the king and queen, 
and seemed to take in everything at a single sweeping 

lance. 
a Where, where is Lady Valeria ?” asked Margaret 
of Anjou. 

“T cannot say, royal tiadam ; I am as surprised as 
yourself not to see her at ‘the rendezvous.” 

“Sir Knight,” resumed the queen, “ we entrusted 
her to your care, and had no doubt you would bring 
her safe to the Well. If we should return to Windsor 
Castle without her, the old earl would bold us respon- 
sible for her loss.” 

As the last words died away from eo lips, hoof- 
beats were heard approaching, aud one of the maids 
of honour said 

“Tis Valoria’s palfrey, but itis flying towards us 
riderless.” 

The animal was now stopped by a groom, who 
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grasped the bridie-rein, and soon succeeded in check’am | Tmaporrance or Nick-Names.—The Chinese, when 


his furious speed. The palfrey had evidently take. 
fright; for his eyes flamed like burning coals, his 
graceful limbs quivered, and his glossy coat was flecked 
with foam. 

“ Lord Percy,” said the king, with an air of grave 
decision, “to you I turn to explain this mystery.” 

‘My liege,” rejoined the young man, his finer feel- 
ings gaining the ascendancy of his wounded pride and 
keen disappointment, “I may as well speak frankly 
concerning the incidents which I was too proud to 
divulge till now. Lady Valeria could not reciprocate 
my love, andin no enviable mood I left her to a soli- 
tary ride through Windser Forest.” 

And how long ago?” 

“It must have been two hours at Jeast.” 

‘You acted most ungallantly, and I cannot let it 
pass without a severe reprimand.” 

“I deserve it, my liege; but I will endeavour to 
expiate my error by thorough search of the woods.” 

“King Henry, and you Sir Knight,” exclaimed a 
voice which vibrated on the air, and the tall forester 
who had restored the missing cap and whip, advanced 
and stood before the royal pair and the Lord Percy, 
* leave the search to thee» #ho are familiar with the 
wood, and not to strangers.” 

“ Why, you have not bee long in our service,” said 
the monarch. 

* But, my liege, I have made good use of my time, 
and the head forester declares I know the paths better 
than many your majesty has had these five years. If 
Lady Valeria is in the forest, living or dead, I will 
restore her to you.” 

With the same fleet step which had astonished them 
on the morning, he retired from the glade, and while 
most of the hunting-party mounted ‘their steeds and 
returned to the castle, Lord Percy and two other gen- 
tlemen set out in different directions to search for the 
missing girl. 





CHAPTER. IL 
THE LOST LADY. 
One whose hand, 
Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe. Shakespeare. 

Nicut closed in, and Valeria Lyndhurst was still 
wandering to and fro in the utmost bew/lderment. 
Wistfully she had watched the twilight purp!e deepen 
into dusk, and the evening star light her pale torch 
far, far above the grand old trees. 

At length the young moon had risen fair and clear, 
a serene vestal, wandering on to some distant temple 
in the west, but only faint gleams flittered through 
the foliage, and often the bovghs met overhead in 
such compact arches ‘that she was forced to grope 
through the gloom. 

Wild birds, startled by the day's chase, swooped by, 
shrieking in her ears; she could distinctly hear the 
shrill bark of the fox, and now and then the blood 
chilled in her veins, as she recalled stories she had 
heard of the wolves still lurking in the depths of ‘the 
forest. 

The farther she proceeded, however, the more in- 
extricably she became involved in the labyrinthine 
mazes of the woods, and at last she crept into a covert 
just as the moon was going down, and moaned : 

“It is in vain, in vain—I must wait here till morn- 

ing.” 
Sinking into her hiding place, she thought long 
and bitterly of Perey’s proposal, his ungallant conduct 
after her rejection of his suit; her swoon in the 
forest, the flight of her palfrey, ber fruitless attempt 
to reach the Well; and all the perils by which she was 
surrounded. 

In iinagination she pictured the meeting in the usual 
rendezvous, the surprise, and perhaps alarm, which 
her absence would oocasion, and wondered how Percy 
would answer for her non-appearance, when he pro- 
mised to bring her safely to the Hunter's Well. 

Then she thought of the hunting-party returning 
to Windsor Castle, her father’s tertible gricf at her 
absence, and the wild unrest, which would keep him 
from his pillow while hour after hour dragged by. 

An age of suffering was crowded into that night, 
and when the morning broke, rosy with the flush of 
day, she rose, and staggered onward, faint and giddy. 

More than one “aval ler in the court of Henry VI. 
had professed to love her devotedly, and her lip curled 
with a mocking smile, as she muttered : 

“*T have learned a lesson to-night, and that is not 
to measure love by professions. Nobody in the king's 
band cared enough for me to come to my rescue, and 
not even the handsome forester has crossed my path 
as I hoped he might.” 

Full of these gloomy reflections, Lady Valeria 
resumed her weary march through the woods, but at 
length, tired and disheartened, she once more sank 
down upon the sod, murmuring : 

“God pity me, I must. die here alone !” 


| they have a son whoin they tenderly love, apply 


various sorts of derogatory names or epithets to him, 
as “ beggar,” “ refuse,” “ dirt,” imagining that he will 
thus be allowed to live, and that no evil spirit or 
influence will be allowed to injure his health. This 
idea, we presume, exists in this country, where the 
boy who gets the most blessings generally turns out 
the‘ flower of the family.” 





THE DUKE OF WELLMONT. 

“ Wett, and did yon hear it ? 

“T did,” was the decided reply 

“ What did he say ?” 

“That he would pursue him to the deat 

“Indeed, did he say that?” 

“Truly; they were fust bis words.” 

“Then yoa believe ft, and are prepared to act as 
speedily as possible,” said the Lord of Castle Trevoke. 

‘No, sir, not I,” replied Major Elmyre, with a deci- 
sion that announced itself settled. 

“Not you! what do you mean by such persistency ? 
Not going to? Ha!” 

“No, sir, nm... roing to ; and if you wish to know my 
reasons you can have them. I mean I will do nosuch 
act, nor help you or any ons else to doit; that’s 
plain.” 

“Plain enough, Major Elmyre, for one in your posi- 
tion,” retorted the Lord of Castle Trevoke; ‘‘ to whom 
do you owe your honours?” 

“Not to you, thank heaven; I would sooner see 
them lie at my feet than wear them at tle hand of 
such a man—a man that can oppress a widow, and rob 
her of her lawful estate, lord though you are !” 

The Lord of the Castle Trevoke raised his foot 
nervously, and was about to reply, when a servant 
entered with a note in his hand. 

Seeing his lordship engaged, he withdrew to a little 
distance, awaiting an opportunity for the delivery of 
his message. 

“ Really, what.a saint you are,” said the lord, as he 
turned to the major; “she is nothing but a woman, 
and defenceless as she is weak.” 

“The more need of your kindness; instead, you 
would rob her and her fatherless children of tieir 
only possession. Shame on such meanness! You do 
not havé me in he business; you sad)y mistake your 
man, if you have dreamed suchathing. 1! abdjure you, 
sir as 

“Stop, stop!” interrupted the Lord of Castle Tre- 
voke, “you can help me in this matter, and you must! 
Thereis no man can do me the favour you canin the 
present exigency,” he continued, reaching ont his 
hand for the note he had beckoned his servant to bring 
him. 

There was a moment’s pause as his eye glanced 
hurriedly over the sleet. 

“Thank heaven for that!” presently rejoined Major 
Elmpre ; ‘a poor woman deprived of her lawful pro- 
tector shall not find a persecutor in me, whoever she is. 
If, as L infer, the estate and villa are lawfully hers, 
hers they shall be, for aught of*my interference.” 

“ We shall see,” was the indignant response, at the 
same time announcing that the Dukeof Wellmont had 
promised his co-operation on the following day. ‘He 
cannot do what itis in your power to perform,” he 
added, after a pause; and throwing upon the table 
twenty sovereigns as the price of his opponent's 
conscience, said, complacently, “ you cannot fail as a 
gentleman to do me the favour.” 

“ Put up that misérable pelf in the pocket where it 
belongs, the pocket of an appressor of the widow and 
the fatherless,” replied the major, his eyes flashing 
witk rage at what he considered an indignity. “You 
do not get me to sell my soul to work out your 
iniquities, or that of atiyone’s else, even if the king 
himself should do so.” 

“ Very well,” was the slow, but firm reply, “ you 
shall hear from me,” he said, menacing!y, as he turned 
away, leaving the major on the threshold of the door, 
far from regretting the termination of the inter- 
view. 

“The right will triumph, whatever and whoever 
opposes,” said the major to himself, as he wended his 
way across the lawn to a grove encircled by rippling 
rivulets, and ringing -with the music of the birds, 
which was but a sweet echo of his own peaceful 
bosom, in the calm enjoyment which a conscience 
true to itself can only impose. “ But there's a mystery 
in this I cannot understand,” he continued; ‘‘ who, 
and what this lady is, and syhy I am considered par- 
ticularly useful in his nefarious purpose, [, cannot 
divine, Time, the adjuster of all things, will doubt- 
less determine. Whatever the. circumstances, I am 
decided to do right, and that only.” 

He had proceeded but a short distance on his way, 
when he was met by a young man on horseback, 
who hastily drew up, asking : 


h.” 








(To be continued.) 


“TIsthis Major Elmyre?” 


He paused, and raising his hat, which in t 
of his errand he had omitted, said : 

“T beg pardon, sir, have I the honour of king 
with the major of the 5th Infantry ?” 

“My name is Elmyre, sir,” he said, cautiously, 
auticipating a messenger from the Wastle, ‘“‘ but I hav: 
not the honour of knowing you, sir.” 

“TY trust the urgency of my visit will pardon that 
IT was in search of you to solicit your immediate 
presence at the house of Madame Grinnel, widow of 
the late Colone! Grinnel deceased, at her villa, 
Oakwood.” . 

“For what purpose, sir ?” 

“The Lord of Castle Trevoke has issued a warrant 
against the estate of Colonel Grinnel, intending as 
it would seem, to destroy the right of the lawful 
owner, Mrs. Grinnel, to said estate, in which event 
she will be penniless. As you are esteemed a man of 
hononr, and’ have the proofs in your possession, you 
will do Mrs. Grinnel and her friends a favour, if you 
can accompany me to her home.” 

* Yon are one of her friends, I am to understand ?” 

“YT am, str, and for your favour, shall not allow 
you to go unrewarded.” 

“Whatever I can do on the side of right, I am 
always ready to do,” was Major Elmyre’s reply; “I 
think I understand now the meaning of the Lord of 
Castle Trevoke’s remarks touching my ability to 
establish som# teatter of importance in reference te 
an estate, To wh&ein it belonged, and in what manner 
T could be usefr. I was not aware; but I am ready 
to investigate the case, and if such proofs are in exist- 
ence, shall be most happy to give them in favour of the 
rightful owner. I will accompany you.” 

So saying, he turned his horse in the direction 
named’by the stranger. A full explanation of the 
circumstances of the purchase of the property by 
Colonel Grinnel, previous to his decease, was related 
by his companion, who at the sulicitmtion of Major 
Elmyre, announced himself as “James Brentwood, 
Attorney-at-Law, the friend and adviser of Mrs 
Grinnel.” 

“ Brentwood—Brentwood,” Major Elmyre repeated, 
as though speaking a familiar name, “allow me to 
ask if you were not the adviser in the estate of 
Malcolm Erwin, so long contested by an uncl> some 
years since ?” 

“The same, sir.” 

“Then allow mo to address yon as a personal 
friend, Malcolm Erwin is my nephew, ard for the 
justice and honesty manifest throughout the trial, 
in face of large rewards offered to wrest it from the 
lawful hands, you have never ceased te be remembered 
in my affections ;” and taking him cordially by the 
hand, while his eyes tnotetenet: said, “I am grateful 
for this acquaintance, as my absence on duty at that 
time prevented a personal knowledge of you, but the 
name is dear to my memory. Honesty, true and 
abiding, is a rare gift in a man of your profession. I 
mean no Offence, sir.” 

“Tt is too true, Major Elmyre; the circumstances 
into which we are frequently thrown often favour the 
opposite side, unless scrupulously guarded by priuciple 
To be. strictly honest, without hope of reward, 
requires not unfrequently an effort. Iam gla! to see 
you recognize a distinction.” 

‘T’he appearance of a servant at the door, where they 
had arrived, prevented further conversation, and 
leaving’the horses in his care, they entered the villa, 
the residence of Mrs, Grinnel, 

Mrs. Grinnel was a lady of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, endowed with rare virtues. As the wife of 
Colonel Grinnel she was esteemed and beloved by all 

Sore was the bereavement that took from such com- 
Eanfonstip the husband and father, leaving a broken 
circle with its untold sorrows within, as its head and 
parental guardian fell in his country’s service on the 
battle-field. _Two orphan children called ‘‘ father” 
only to draw forth tears of anguish from maternal 
love 

T'races of tears still lingered on the mother's face, as 
Lawyer Brentwood entered with Major Elmyre, but 
a quiet dignity which lent grace and beauty to its 
possessor shone above all. 

After a formal introduction by Mr. Brentwood, 
returned by the cordial grasp of the major, the lawyer 
presented his papers with such documents as a 
thorough search had enabled him to find, an? at once 
proceeded to work. 

The task was nearly completed, when a servant 
entered, saying, “that a gentleman was waiting 
in the ball, wishing to see Mrs, Grinnel immediately.’ 
Anticipating what might be the object of his visit, 
Mrs. Grinnel replied, “ show him in, and if necessary 
I can see him in the drawing-room ” 

With this the door opened, and a stranger entered, 
and lifting his hat, sed to Mrs. Grinnel a note, 
which he said he was requested to give by the Lord of 
Castle Trevoke. 

“T wait an answer,” he continued, as he dropped 





into a seat handed him by the servant. 
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Mrs. Grinnel read it, and passing it to her adviser 
wished him to act in the premises as he deemed ad- 
visable. 

It ran as follows: 

“Mrs. Grinn@i..—Having learned on. the highest 
authority that in consequence of the sudden decease of 
Colonel wrinnel, the estate and villa at Oakwood are no 
longer under your control, as the absence of all proofs 
will show, this is to ask your surrender of the place as 
early as possible, that I may settle all claims upon it, 
and pass it to its lawful owner, my sof-in-law, the 
Duke of Wellmont. 

“I therefore depute my messenger, William Elroy, 
to receive your auswer, on what day it shall take 
place, that I may arrange my plans accordingly. 
Waiting a reply, I am Yours, &c., 

“Lorp or CastLe TREVOKE.” 

Lawyer Brentwood folded the sheet, and selecilng 
some paper, commenced a reply, which was rapidly 
executed. 

Handing it to Mrs. Grinnel for ber perusal, and 
gaining her assent to its contents, he placed it in the 
hands of the messenger, saying : 

‘You will take this to Castle Trevoke, and say, 
as Mrs. Grinnel’s adviser, I will be there in a few 
hours.” 

With this the stranger departed. 

Left once more alone, they returned to business, and 
Major Elmyre soon found in the records of the com- 
pany, both public and private, that the colonel had 
settled all former claims upon the estate at Oak wood, 
by the payment at different times of large sums of 
money equivalent to its value, and that such payments 
were duly registered, that no debts had been contracted 
by him or his family, to establish the slightest claim 
upon it for liquidation. 

Mrs. Grinnel was therefore left in full enjoyment of 
her property. 

A plan bad been laid that, in the absence of any 
will by its origiua; owner, and the difficulty of 
purchasing so large an estate witho‘’ bank or other 
public funds, it might easily be wrested from its pre- 
sent occupants, unless proved by actual ownership, 
which in the demise of Colonel Grinnel would fail to 
be done. 

It was with pleasure that Lawyer Brentwood left 
for the Castle to make this announcement. To him 
Colonel Grinnel was as a cherished friend, because of 
the nobleness of his nature. 

Being noble-hearted himself, he would not wil- 
lingly see the family of such a man reduced to 
poverty. 

An hour's ride brought him in full view of the 
venerable structure, which, situated upon an eminence, 
looked in quiet dignity down on the vales and lawns, 
where running brooks danced in glee, and orchard 
trees but recently refreshed by autumnal rains, were 
bowed with golden fruit, the joy and hope of the 
husbapdman. 

Earnest. was the purpose, and high the hope of 
Lawyer Brentwood as he hastened his steed up to 
the venerated spot, where for ages had dwelt the sons 
and sires of the noble mansion, luxuriating in wealth, 
knowing little (perhaps too little) of crossed purposes, 
and disappointed bopes, in most their hearts had 
sought. 

It was true, that now and then (for where has it 
not ?) the tear had gathered in moistened eyes, and 
vain hope sat mockingly above their dwelling. But 
this was the exception, not the rule. 

Lords have but to wish, and then must be obeyed. 
“Not this time,” said Lawyer Brentwood, as he 
alighted from his steed, and hastily ascended the steps 
leading to the mansion, where reclining on a luxuriant 
couch in his boudoir, was the Lord of Castle Tre- 
voke. 

“Not always thus,” was the repeated inward re- 
sponse of Lawyer Brentwood as the approaching ser- 
vaut led him within, till he should learn his master’s 
will in reference to the interview he had sought. 

‘Conduct him in,” was the reply of Lord Trevoke, 
as the servant announced bis name, “I will see him 
here, and now.” 

Lifting his hat, the lawyer entered aad was recog- 
nized as Mrs. Grinnel’s adviser, a limb of the law, with 
whom he had te contend, nolens volens. 

“ Be seated, sir,” said Lord Trevoke, as he arose 
from his couch, and assuming more than an upright 
position in manner, prepared to listen to what seemed 
a condescension on his part, such as he would gladly 
have avoided. 

Lawyer Brentwood proceeded briefly to relate the 
result of his investigation in reference to the estate 
at Oakwood, proving the villa the undoubted right 
of Madame Grinnel and her heirs 

As such it could not be wrested from her, but 
must remain theuceforward subject to her will and 
pleasure. 

“ Well, sir,” he condescended to say, as the lawyer 
left off speaking, ‘‘ you have made out your case very 
quietly, and with great ease—suppose you auticipate 


a straw could not overturn it—much obliged to you, 
sir, for your interest in the matter; without doubt, a 
part of the said estate is mortgaged, in payment for 
your services.”’ 

“T have no desire to contradict your statement, 
sir, however far from the real truth it may be found; 
but will only say, that by the most careful investiga- 
tion, I have arrived at this result.” 

The door opened, and a tall figure, with dark hair 
and menacing eyes, entered, on whom Lord Trevoke 
bestowed an appreciative smile, which the gentleman 
well understood. 

It was not an accident that had brought him 
just at the present moment, as could well be inter- 
preted by the manner of Lord Trevoke. 

“ You say, sir, that the estate at Oakwood is proved, 
without question, the perty of the widow of 
Colonel Grinnel?” said P ay me aa gentleman well 
know to the occupants of the Castle, as the Duke of 
Wellmont, whose interest in the matter we have 
previously seen—-as he turned to the lawyer. 

“ I said so,” replied Lawyer Brentwood, not a little 
surprised that he was aware of it, concealed as he had 
been in the drawing-room, where by an opening of 
the door he had remained a willing listener, since the 
visit of Lawyer Brentwood at the Castle. 

“ You shall yet eat your own words,” was the angry 
response of the Duke of Wellmont, as he stood there, 
his finger pointed to the face of the lawyer, significant 
of the words he uttered. 

The lawyer made no reply, but rising to go, said: 
““T wish you both good afternoon,” with so much grace, 
that Lord Trevoke and his son-in-law felt the superior 
claim he had on the world’s affection, almost on his 
own. 

This was the man whose conversation in the open- 
ing of our narrative, had been overheard by Major 
Elmyre, in reference to his purpose to seek revenge 
on the person of Lawyer Brentwood. 

So chagrined had he been by his defeat in not gaining 
the estate at Oakwood, that he sought every oppor- 
tunity for the gratification of his purpose in the death, 
if possible, of this worthy lawyer. 

Consultation at Castle Trevoke, in seeking to 
overturn the testimony of Lawyer B., had often been 
held, and fruitless efforts made by the united aid of 
the Duke of Wellmont and Lord of Castle Trevoke, 
to no avail; and this remained the gnly antidote to 
appease his wrath. 

Well for the lawyer that he had guessed as much, 
though by open hostility in report or word, he remained 
ignorant of the purpose in view. 

Years had away, and with their flight 
strengthened the desire in the heart of the duke to 
accomplish his ignoble purpose; while in the breast 
of the lawyer a hope grew brighter of at last a perfect 
reconciliation. 

It was not till another year had added itself to the 
calendar that Lawyer B. learned his mistake, although 
he yet prepared himself for any event. 

Riding one day over a lonely road on a visit to his 
client, he was overtaken by a man heavily masked, 
who instantly drew in the reins of his horse, and 
demanded his ‘‘money or his life!” the former but a 
pretext for the latter. 

There was no time to flee from his antagonist, and 
feeling in his pocket, he drew forth a small bag, well 
filled with what appeared to be “the needful,” aud 
adding his wallet, laden only with a few loose papers, 
to the others upon the ground, applied his spurs, and 
was soon out of the way of ti.e assassin. 

Some time had elapsed ere the highwayman had 
learned how completely he had been foiled in his 
plans; on the opening of the bag, he found, to his 
utter ge. ter pan and ch»grin, it contained only 
pebbles, evidently prepared for such an occasion. 

Stamping his foot on the ground, he burst forth 
into the severest impreeations on his victim. Seizing 
the bridle of his horse, and throwing himself upon his 
neck, he plunged forward with fearful speed to over- 
take his enemy, intent on his life at all hazards. The 
wallet he had but just opened added to his exaspera- 
tion, and eager for vengeance he urged on his panting 
steed, as one who was to win or die, A few moments 
more, and he was sure at his present speed to over- 
take him, fast as the fleet steed of the worthy lawyer 
left distance behind. 

Applying his spurs, and driving in mad frenzy his 
poor reeking steed, he pushed onward. 

“It is not too late,” he said, as farin the distance 
he discerned the lawyer ascending a hill, still press- 
ing onward as one who was sensible of his peril. 
Another lash upon his already overborne steed, and 
in his mad career, the poor animal stumbled against 
a rock, which seemed to have rolled providentially 
in his way, and fell, precipitating his rider, amid 
curses and blows, to the ground, foaming with rage 
at his “ unlucky ” adventure. 

So stunned was he by the fall, that all hope of 
overtaking his yictim was atanend. Another hour, 
and he still lay prostrate upon the earth, his face, 











even in death, retaining the expression of rage and 
defiance with which he had fallen. 

A low groan, a8 he expired, was heard by one 
who was concealed 3: 2 distance, awaiting his bidding 
and hastening to his master’s assistance, found him 
passed the portals to the dim vista beyond, from 
which there is ‘‘ no return.” 

Seeing the fate of his master, the exasperated 
servant turned his eyesin every direction for his 
supposed marderer, but too late to obtain the sligtes: 
clue to his dread mystery. 

The object of his master’s journey was understood 
by the obedient servant, but who was to be his 
victim was concealed to the suboxdinate’s knowledce 
Gathering up the body in his strong athletic arnis, 
he bore it, dragging upon the earth a short distance 
to a large rock in an open field, surrounded by un- 
derbush and briars, so thick and impenetrable that it 
was only by the most diligent sezvch by one fawiliar 
with the gr that his resting-place could be dis- 
covered. ‘ 

Thus lodged beneath the branches, he hurried away 
to seek his supposed murderer, declaring that it was 
his determined purpose to succeed or die., Unforiu- 
nately a curve in the road brought him to the open 
country where for miles he could distinguish any 
object that might be passing beyond. 

“ That's him!"’ he shouted, as his eye caught sig|it 
of a mounted steed, apparently hastening with all 
speed to escape detection by his foe. “ I’ll hasten 
him to his doom!” he added, in a low voice, as he 
neared the object of his search. 

Believing he was certain of his victim, he plunged 
forward, and aiming well his loaded rifle, brought to 
the ground the horse and its rider, 

Almost holding his breath, he hastened to the spot, 
for the first time fearful he. had not obtained tle 
murderer. 

And then, as if re-assured, as nearer he drew, he 
burst forth in congratulatory expressions on his 
“lucky hit,” and “ avenged master.” 

A few moments’ ride he was assured would confirm 
his anticipation, and hastening to the spot, he slipped 
hastily from the saddle, and what was his consterna- 
tion when be beheldin his victim—the wife of his 
master the Duke of Wellmont ! 

Filled with the deepest dismay and alarm, he arose 
from the earth where he had nearly fallen, and lifting 
the corpse in his arms, trembling with fear, bore it to 
the side of her departed husband until assistance 
i, be obtained from their friends for an honourable 

urial. 

In the excitement of such an hour he hurried 
forward, tearing the mask given him by his master 
to avoid detection, from his sun-burnt brow, now 
covered with large drops of perspiration, and proceeded 
on his way—he knew not whither. 

Pale with consternation, he betook himself to the 
nearest shelter, thinking the distance to his master's 
residence too great, and fearing that something might 
befall the bodies before he could again return to bear 
them in safety to their now desolate house. 

He dared not risk any-responsibility, intrusted as 
he seemed to be, with the destiny of his master aud 
mistress, in this ill-fated hour. 

Approaching a mansion, situated on the banks of a 
beautiful river, he was about to. alight, when a gen- 
tleman having noticed his excited appearance, and 
judging some accident might Lave happened, stepped 
forward as he opened the gate, and bade him 
enter. 

Glad to relieve his mind of its heavy burden, he 
communicated his adventure, with all that bad hap- 
pened, stating, that “his master had been murdered 
by some dreadful assassin.” 

Incensed against the perpetrator of the deed, he 
swore eternal vengeauce should he be found alive. 

Lawyer Brentwood (for he it was) kindly offered 
any assistance that might be needful, and‘ht his earnest 
solicitation visited the scene of the late tragedy. 

On the face of the Duke of Wellmont was the 
mask, as when last he saw him by the side of his own 
noble steed seeking his “ money or life.” 

A cloud passed over his face, but it was for a mo- 
ment; then lifting his eye upward, he inwardly re- 
sponded : 

“It is he! justice has. overtaken tho murderer. 
Surely, there is a righteous Avenger, and He hath 
repaid—so soon——” 

The servaut proceeded to tell what he felt he could 
no longer keep, the object of his master’s journey, 
with all its particulars, how “that by the tricks of a 
cunning lawyer,” an ,estate at Oakwood had been 

ser pay hands, and that in the act of 
avenging hi or this wrong, it is supposed he 
was mortally wounded. The sarvind then added: 

“ Who this lawyer was, is not known to me, but 
should he ever cross my path his destiny is sealed.” 

With these words on his angry lips, he struck his 
fist in the air, and exclaimed : 

“True as I live, sliall this deed be avenged! Had 
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ft not been so with the duke, my mistress would not 
have died.” 

Lowering his voice, as one touched by an innate 
sympathy for the dead, he said: 

“Tt is as well, for in death they are not divided,” 
quoting the words of a venerable book, whose pre- 
cepts on the life of such a man seemed too sacred for 
intrusion. 

On inquiry by the lawyer, the servant, amid broken 
imprecations, related that “he supposed his mistregs, 
either troubled by the duke’s absence, or on a ride of 
which she was fond, perhaps both, had travelled that 
vicinity, and in baste to secure the assassin of his 
master, and terminate his career, he had shot her in 
his stead.” 

The lawyer listened in silence, wisely keeping the 
knowledge which he had of the assurance in his own 
bosom. 

He (the servant) never learned with whom he had 
conversed, and dying little more than a year after- 
ward, did not accomplish his threat. - 

The lawyer having done all that a kind and hu- 
mane heart could suggest under the circumstances, 
returned to his home, deducing lessons of divine 
— and justice he had never before so fully 


Had not his life been saved, and his avaricious and 
avenging antagonist ‘‘ taken in his own net?” 

Regretting the tragical circumstances of his fate, 
he yet saw through, and above all, Divine interposi- 
tion. 

Blessing the hand that saved him, he silently rode 
on bis way. 

A friendly and familiar voice at length roused him 
from his reverie, and lifting his eye, he saw the manly 
formand noble brow of Major Elmyre. 

We will pass over the interview, heightened as 
was the joy of the hour, by the knowledge of 
Lawyer B.’s personal safety, in the vague reports 
that were rife of his death by the roadside, and 
which the protracted absence of the lawyer seemed to 
confirm. 

The hour was not soon forgotten, and from hence- 
forth they trod as brothers up the hillside of life, 
battling with its difficulties and trials, and in mutual 
sympathy aiding each other, when the heart or hand 
had need, or rejoicing as often as broke forth the sun 
of prosperity, shedding its genial rays to kindle their 
joys, at one and the same fireside, in interest and 
affection. 

On the other hand, the machinations of Lord Tre- 
voke fell at last on his own head. Major Elmyre still 
pursued his calling, and none were better appreciated 
or beloved than the families of Lawyer Brentwood 
and Major Elmyre. 

Mrs. Grinnel long lived to appreciate their kindness, 
ber noble son and daughter, settled by her side, ever 
welcoming and more joyfully cherishing, as the fre- 
quency of interchange increased, on the side of ma- 
ernal and filial affection. 

Although no considerations of a pecuniary nature 
were accepted by the lawyer, or Major Elmyre, in 
their kindly effort to aid Mrs. Grinnel in ber hour of 
sorrew, to retain what was only her own—yet they 
were more than amply rewatded by the sweet con- 
sciousness of contributing to her comfort in the loss 
of him whose protection and devoted affection had 
been her all. 

Often did she in heart, as well as in word, manifest 
her appreciation of their kindness, as in after years 
she saw many another robbed by the arm of the law, 
through avaricious and designing relatives, of what 
was as truly their own. 

To Lawyer Brentwood and Major Elmyre the 
favour, felt to be only justly bestowed, afforded them 
happiness which gold and the wealthiest revenues 
could never obtain. M. A. B. 








Corron AND Wie in ALGERIA.—A report by 
Consul-General Churchill says that in 1863 7,455 
acres of land were sown with cotton in Algeria, and 
the produce was 3,548,360 lbs., of which upwards of 
three millions were produced in the province of Oran, 
which appears to be better suited for this particular 
cultivation than Algiers or Constantine. The French 
government is making great efforts to increase its 
growth, and is granting a premium on the exportation 
of native cotton, calculated to allow the cultivator a 
reasonable profit. Without: such a premium, even 
with the actual high prices, cotton could not be grown 
cheap enough. The expense attending the cultivation 
of cotton in Algeria is’ep an average £16 per acre for 
the first year, when the soil has to be prepared for 
this particular kind of cultivation, and £9 12s. per 
acre the following years. In 1863 eleven-twelftis of 
cotton produced in the province of Algiers was 
Georgian long thread, and the remainder Louisiana 
short thread. But it appears that there isan objection 
to Algerian cotton, arising from its being generally 
badly sorted and cleaned, and the fibre is, moreover, 





knotty and deficient in strength. The cause of this 
Jast defeet is supposed to proceed from the fact of 
the produce being ginned before sufficient time has 
been given it toripen. The best qualities of the crop 
of 1863 were sold at Algiers at the rate of £5 16s. the 
ewt. of unginned cotton.” Iu 1861, 13,745 acres of 
land were cultivated with the vine, and produced 3,835 
tuns of wine. In 1862, 16,062 acres were under 
cultivation, yielding 4,529 tuns of wine, besides 26 
millions of pounds of grapes. The wine produced is 
as yet, however, of an inferior quality. Its flavour is 
not unlike that of the sweet wines of Spain and 
Portugal, and it is very heady. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

My sentence is for open war! 

You are my true and honourable wife; 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 

That visit my sad heart. Julius Cesar. 
“Now may all the saints” guide us!” exclaimed 
Philip ; and with a firm step he presented a general 
order for admission, always extended to Halstead or 
his people. Then he crossed the great court, or 
garden, as it was sometimes called, in which the 
courtiers and ladies, or such of them as had not fol- 
lowed Edward to the hunt, were assembled in groups 
and pairs, each seeking its own diversion. 

Margaret followed with a. firm step; but as they 
advanced, every tint of colour left her face, and the 
keen look of a wounded eagle burned in her eyes; 
for groups of ladies and their attending gentlemen 
were passing to and froin the garden, or moving along 
the battlements, where the sheen of their rich garments 
took the sunshine like the plumage of tropical birds. 

Many of these persons, through whom Margaret 
moved unheeded, had formerly been among the 
hundreds that knelt around her throne in the days of 
her pride. 4 

Falsehood, treachery, and "fickle lightness had 
marked the transfer of allegiance, which had seemed 
easy to them as a change of garments, but had -cut 
her proud soul to the quick. 

As Margaret and her conductor were walking up 
the light aud highly-ornamented cloisters that ran 
around one end of the garden, they passed a company 
of ladies playing at clasheys, or nine-pins; a splendid 
dash of the ball had swept down all the ivory pins 
just as the two strangers came up, and the lady.who 
had bowled them down turned a triumphant look at 
her companions, who swarmed around her like a 
swarm of humming-birds glorifying the roses on which 
they feed. 

“Thus it was,” laughed the lady, ‘my lord swept 
down his enemies, at one brave swoop, on his last 
battle-field. If no one sets the clasheys up again, my 
work, like his, will languish for lack of opposition.” 

A light burst of laughter, and a murmur of sweet 
voices followed this speech from the bevy of ladies, 
while a page came forward, carrying the victorious 
ball in his hands. 

“ Where is Sir Hugh?” cried the lady, turning her 
flushed face away from her pretty throng of flatterers. 
* Why is he not here to pick up tine dead 2” 

“The Duke of Gloucester drew him aside but now,” 
answered one of the ladies. 

“Nay, if it is Richard, we must perforce submit,” 
was the constrained answer. ‘‘ But where have they 
all gone? Methinks it will take a year to bring our 
court back to its former decorous state. Edward is so 
used to the tumult of a battle-field that he winks at 
all irregularity here. Will some one range the 
clasheys ?” 

That moment Margaret and Philip passed close by 
the group, pursuing their way to the particular tower 
in which King Henry was confined. 

Margaret was a little in advance, and Elizabeth | 
Woodville’s eyes fell upon her first. 

The proud woman must have had a wonderful 
power of self-command, for she drove back the tumult 
of bitter feeling from her face, and looked calmly into 
that of her rival, who, flushed and smiling with 
triumph, addressed her in a tone of careless authority : 

“ Go and set up the clasheys,” she said, “and siay 
close by till some of my pages come.” 

Philip started forward, pale and breatiless, with 
affright; but the seeming youth checked him with a 
steady glarice of the eyes, and surrendering the book he 
was carrying to his keeping, prepared to obey Eliza- 
beth Woodville’s command. . 

With a quiet look of obedience, he passed down the 
cloister, and arranged the ivory pins in tleir places. 

“Neatly accomplished,” said Elizabeth, receiving 
the ball from her page, and:hurling it ouward with 
rash confidence. 

This time the ball swerved aside; and went bowling 
at random down the cioister. 
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the young nobleman wicin ue Lad sv tuoughtlessly 
withdrawn froza bis duty. 

The queen reefved ‘iim with arching eyebrows and 
a downward curve of the lips, which was the nearest 
approach to absolute displeasure that she ever allowed 
her face to express. ‘ 

“ What punishment shall we award for turning cur 
knight from his duty ?” she said, looking askance at 
the wandering ball; ‘“‘but for a strange lad, who 
roamed this way, we might have been compelled iu 
wait.” 

“Nay, if I bring back the truant ball with my own 
hands, will that appease our sister’s just wrath ?” said 
the duke, in a sweet, low voice. “Besides that, I 
stand ready to reward the person who took Sir Hugh’s 
place with a golden angel, if his rank is not too high 
for such guerdon. Where is he ?” 

Both the queen and her ladies looked around for the 
youth, but he had disappeared in the confusion attend- 
ing the duke’s approach. 

With a quick, firm step, and a face like marble, 
Margaret left the cloister and turned the angle of a 
neighbouring tower, and found herself ia an inner 
court, as solitary and still as the heart of a desert. 

The poor lady knew the place well; she knew, also, 
that in one of the square towers which cast its shadow 
on the spot where she stood, her husband was confined. 

Not even the humiliation to which Elizabeth Wood- 
ville had unconsciously subjected her, could destroy 
the firm resolve to be cold and prudent with which 
Margaret had started on this enterprise. 

Truly a storm of indignant hate surged in her 
heart; but it was like the great heave and swell of 
waters under the falls of Niagara, their own weight 
and mighty force keeps the surface calm as a lake for 
a mile from the downward plunge. 

So it was with this proudest of proud women. 

Nothing could have been more quiet than the man- 
ner with which she performed that menial service for 
her rival; but a deadly storm was raging within, which 
left her face white as death, when she stood before the 
sentinel who guarded the low-arched door which led 
to her husband's prison. 

Philip Gage was at her side, watching each movée- 
ment that she made with a keen eye. 

The youth had followed her at a distance, and came 
up the moment she. needed his help. 

“Give ye good day, most doughty soldier,” cried 
Philip, with cool audacity. ‘“ Walking still the same 
dull round as when we held our last gossip. That 
was when I brought jewels to her highness, the queen. 
Now I have another message to the king’s favourite. 
Tell me, an thou canst, rode the Lord Hastings forth 
with his majesty ?” 

“Nay, how am I to know, shut in here by high 
walls, and forbid to lengthen my walk by a single 
pace. I heard a dog’s bay, and the bugle sound when 
our good king went forth ; but who went with him, 
there I am at fault, young sir.” 

“ Well, well, I must go and learn, while my comrade 
here does his errand to Harry of Lancaster. Pass 
him in, good friend, and I will call for him anon.” 

The sentinel cast a glance at the seeming page ; 
but Philip instantly drew his attention away. 

“See, I will give thee a good look at the treasure [ 
bring for my Lord Hastings,” he cried, eagerly 
removing the cloth from the salver. ‘See how deftly 
his lordship’s arms are wrought in with this arabesque 
scroll. My own hands had something to do with 
this. As for my comrade here, the master sent to 
France for him to complete the work. No artisan in 
London could have drawn these lines. See how they 
quiver on the salver-ground like sunbeams in the 
sky.” 

The sentinel examined the engraving with forced 
attention a moment, then lifted his eyes to the 
disguised queen, and was about to speak. 

‘Oh, it is useless expecting words from him,” iu- 
terrupted Philip; ‘the cannot speak a word of the 
king’s English. If thou couldst only parly-vous now!” 

“Nay, but what does the lad want here? Said 
ye not that he craved speech with Harry of Lancaster?” 

“ And no more than the truth if I did,” answered 
Philip. “He brings a tome beautifully written and 
blazoned, which consumed the better part of two 
years’ work, under one of the best artists in France. 
He has heard that Prince Henry hasa marvellous 
taste for such rare books, and brings it hither, hoping 
to find a market for his handiwork.” 

“ But has he an order ?” 

“ Else how got he an entrance to the Tower ?” 

“Ofa surety; but all who come to the Tower of 
London do not get permission to see Prince Henry. 
Has the lad an especial order from the king, Duke 
Richard, or Lord Hastings? Lacking that, he cannot 





“The lad has something better by far than any of 
these—the king’s signet-token, from his own royal 
finger. See!” 

Philip made a motion with his fingers, and Margaret, 





That moment the Duke ef Gloucester came up with 
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pale, stolid look of indifference as the dialogue went 
on, took Edward's signet-ring from her gipsire, and 
beld it out. 

The sentinel took the ring, examined it close, and 
gave it back with a satisfied look. 

Now let me examine this tome,” he said. “By 
the carving on its back it should be marvellously rich ; 
but among the pictures there may be treasonabie 
papers, At any rate, it is my duty to search.” 

Philip drew the book from under Margaret's arm, 
and opened it boldly. 

The sentinel turned over the emblazoned pages 
leaf by leaf, examining the pictures and scauning the 
manuscript with a knowing air, as if reading had 
been one of his lightest accomplishments. 

Philip felt safe after one glance at the man’s face, 
and turned over fhe pages with a prompt hand. 

‘Thou canst read for thyself, good friend, and 
make sure that no.treason is lurking here,” he said. 
“As for other parchment, my comrade will make no 
resistance while ye search his gipsire, thongh it 
should be enough that. he comes from Jobn Halstead, 
whose loyalty to the White Rose has, been tried like 
pure gold.” 

‘Oh! an he comes from John Halstead, aud bears 
the king’s signet-ring, I shall be content with seeing 
bis gipsire turned inside out.” 

“There, it is done!” cried Philip, seizing the 
gipsire. ‘‘ There is not an inch of the lining that 
thou mayest. not scan. Now let the lad pass, that I 
inay be free to go on mine own errand.” 

‘But when wilt thou return ?” 

‘In ten minutes by the dial, if the pages keep me 
not waiting, which they are the less likely to do, 
knowing the welcome I bring under my arm, Ah! 
that is well! Now that my comrade is on his way, 
I will lose no time.” 

But Philip steod by the sentinel, chatting in, his 
light, careless way some five minutes after Margaret 
had disappeared up the winding staircase that led to 
Henry’s room. 

Then he moved away, and proceeded toward Lord 
Hastings’ apartments, knowing well that the master 
was abroad hunting with the king. 

Margaret of Anjou almost ran up the steps the 
moment she was free from the sentinel. 

She found her way into a tittle ante-room, in which 
two men were keeping guard. 

A glance.at the king’s signet was, sufficient for 
them, and Margaret passed without question throngh 
a door which one of the guard unlocked. 

She. found hetself in a low, square chamber, hung 
with faded arras, and lighted by narrow windows, 
through which gleaming rays of sunshine turned the 
particles of dust floating through the. room into a 
golden haze. 

The day was warm, and the. atmosphere of the 
place unpleasantly close, for rushes three months old 
strewed the stone floor, moist and mouldy in the 
damp corners, but ground to powder where the sun 
struck upon them. 

Some articles of massively carved furniture stood 
around, and a couch, covered with tapestry, seemed 
to bave been but recently occupied, for a cushion 
was indented, and an open volume lay upon it. 

Margaret looked around for her husband, but he 
was not there. Now all her fortitude gave way; a 
glow of life, which was ligbt rather than colour, came 
back to herface; the heartin her bosom swelled with 
a storm of tumultuous passion. The sound of a low, 
monotonous voice came faintly through the hangings; 
she flung them back, and saw a smell oratory, with 
low, bleak walls, and an altar draped in white, against 
which an ebony crucifix stood out, black and sombre 
as death. 

The arras dropped-from Margaret's shaking hands— 
she was alone with her husband, for he knelt before 
that altar, meekly praying. 

“ Henry, my king, my busband!” 

These words, thriting with anguish and burning 
with mad joy, aroused Henry from his devotions. He 
stood up, tall, white, and bewildered, looking, almost 
with terror, on his wife, whom be did not re- 
cognise. 

“Henry! Henry! It is I—it is Margaret!” 
whispered the wretched wife, sobbing out the words, 
and moring towards him with both hands out- 
stretched. “ Will you not know me, oh, my husband !” 

He knew her voice, and over his still features 
caine a joy so luminous, that the dull face was 'trans- 
figured. 

.. My wife! My poor, poor Margaret! :Iiet me 
look! Letme make sure!” 

He lifted the cap from her head, and revealed that 
beautiful stormy face, bathed with quick tears, and 
quivering with smiles that seemed so unaccustomed 
to those features, that they died out mournfully under 
his sad eyes. 

‘Margaret !” 

He folded her to his bosom ; he smoothed her shorn 
hair with a caressing hand. Throwgh the mist, which 








half blinded him, he read, with a sorrowful heart, 
the changes which years of woe, privation, and 
bitter, bitter mental strife had left on her person. 

“My Margaret! My poor wife! How this fierce 
warfare has changed thee!” 

Margaret drew back ber head, and regarded him 
earnestly. Those who said that she did not love 
her husband wronged the proud woman, and would 
have confessed it, had they looked upon her then; 
for her great, black eyes were flooded with tender- 
ness he lips quivered, and her form shook with 
alte: ++te shroes of joy and pain. 

“Margaret! Margaret!” 

It was all the good king could say. Next to his 
God, this woman had been™the object of his idolatry 
from the day that she became his wife. Thoroughly 
believing in her, he yielded up the best strength of 
a calm, unambitious natufe to her control, and in all 
worldly things looked up to her superior strength 
with the confidence of a devotee. 

But even then he had no power to express the 
swell of thankful tenderness that filled his heart 
almost to bursting. 

They stood close by the altar. Henry sank to his 
knees again, drawing Margaret down also, and with 
his meek face uplifted, thanked God that she was by 
his side once more, i 

The habit of devotion had become so strong with 
him that even in that supreme moment his full heart 
bowed itself before God. 

A tall chair was in the oratory. The back, of 
catved ebony, formed a cross, and on its cushion a 
rude picture of the erncifixion was embroidered. Henry 
drew his wife to this seat, after he arose from the 
altar, and knelt beside her, happy as a child. 

“Edward is merciful at last, and will permit us to 
dwell together,” he said, softly kissing her hands. 
“ But, tell me how it all came about. And our son, 
oh! we have much to say.” 

“And but brief time to say it in,” answered 
Margaret, looking upon him with mournful sadness. 
“Edward Plantagenet knows nothing of this visit.” 

Henry’s visage fell, his hands dropped away from 
hers, and he sighed heavily. 

“Then we must part again. God help us both! 
It were almost better that this mecting jai mover 
been.” 

““No, no!” cried Margaret. 
pstrength to suffer and struggle.” 

Henry sighed heavily. 

“Nay,. my wife, there is no struggle. Since the 
great earldied, nothing is left but submission.” 

“Stbmission! Oh, Henry! in a just cause like 
ours there can be no submission. Bethink thee, my 
good lord, there is no being on earth so abject asa 
discrowned king content with his destiny.” 

“Thou wert always brave, Margaret, and far more 
kingly than the man on whom God. put the heavy 
burden of government all too soon.” 

‘For our son’s sake, Henry, we must both be 
brave.” 

“For his sake! Oh, Margaret! must our boy take 
up this evil inheritance? Let it pass! Let it pass! 
Why set his young life afloat on this sea of blood, in 
which our happiness has been wrecked? What 
matters it whether——” 

“ Nay, do not say it; I would not be angered with 
thee, Henry. Our son's inheritance is his birth-right. 
We have no power to yield it up.” 

“Ab, Margaret. The same old spirit. of do- 
minion! Wili nothing deunt it?” said Henry, 
shaking his head. 

“Not while I have a husband's wrongs to avenge, 
and a son’s inheritance to maintain.” 

“ But how can this great task be accomplished ? 
Warwick is killed, our troops dispersed.” 

“Our son is in England.” 

“What! Edward! My son, Edward?” 

“ Ready to lead the armies which his name and 
thine will raise.” 

‘God protect him!” 

“Ab! if he could but. stand:here in the person of 
his father~so beautiful—so rich in honour—so 
chivalric; his very face, beaming with martial ar- 
dour, would arouse my Henry to action.” 

“As thine does now,” answered Henry, with a 
touching smile. “Oh, Margaret! thy brave soul 
must ever take the lead.” 

“One more effort we must make,” continued Mar- 
garet, answering the smile with one that:shone upon 
him like a burst of light. “Our son Edward can 
do much—but he is not king. Give but§thy sanction 
to a new levy of men, and he will lead them, while 
your wife rides with him, to victory or-or——” 

“Death! Alas! alas! that victory and death ever 
go hand-in-hand.” 

“That is ever the sure fate of war; but there 
shall be less danger here, inasmuch as we will strike 
quickly and with force—already are the le flock- 
‘ing to our standard. We lack only the king's name, 
which is ever a tower of strength.” 


“It will) give us 














“And didst thou come alone for this?” said the 
poor king, with a mournful shake of the head, 

“No, no! On’ my soni, no!” Margaret an- 
swered, with eager truth. “Oh, Henry! my heart 
pived for its lord—my very soul grew sick with lone- 
liness. J could have written—another might have 
brought thy signature, so important to our success 
but I risked danger, humiliation, death itself, only 
to look into those dear eyes, and feel the clasp of these 
arms again.” . 

“My Margaret, forgive me.” 

“Porgive thee, Henry! What,have L to forgive? 
Or if I Lave, take it thus, and thus.” 

She kissed him upon his lips, his forehead, and 
on the eyelids that quivered above a sudden rush 
of tears. 

“It is over, this is perhaps our last meeting on 
earth,” she said. “If I am weak and childish— 
nay, we must not talk of these things, it takes 
away all wish for sterner action.” 

“Ab, if it could,” sighed the fallen monareb, 
“how much happiness we. might find, ever in this 
prison,” 

“Even here Edward’s. malice wonld pursue us,” 
answered Margaret, shaking off the tender weakness 
which had made her so womanly for the moment. 
‘We may be interrupted any moment. ; Is there pen 
and ink at hand?” 

Margaret opened the illuminated book. ata place 
where some leaves of parchment,.written in manu- 
script like the rest, had been carefully introduced. . 1t 
was @ proclamation calling all adherents of the Lan- 
castrian king to resume their arms and follow Prince 
Edward to battle. 

“ Read it quickly, and write the signature here,” she 
said, with prompt. authority, which, Menury hed never 
yet dispnted: ‘‘ we may be.interrupted.” 

Henry took the open book in) both bis hands, and 
began to read. A footstep in the next room alarmed 
Margaret. 

She started from the chair, snatched up. ber cap, 
and drew it over her face. That moment a guard 
looked ip. 

Henry turned pale; his long brown: robe, which 
swept the floor, rustled to the quick shiver that passed 
over him, 7 

“Be calm, and seem to examine the book,” said 
Margaret in French. 

She spoke quietly, but her voice was hoarse with 
agitation, which destroyed all its feminine tones. 

“T come to say that John Halstead’s lad is waiting 
in the court,” muttered the man. 

Henry did not answer—he was too much disturbed 
by the thought of parting with his wife so suddenly 
for the utterance of a single word. 

When the man had withdrawn, he laid the book 
down npoa the altar, brought.pen and ink from the 
next room, and signed his name On the spot Margaret 
had pointed ont. 

“Itis signed, but I cannot read it. ; God forgive us 
all if I have done wrong in this!” he.eried, in great 
agitation, closing the book and: giving jit to Mar- 
garet. “Thus,” he continued, “let us. shut out al! 
thoughts of war—we have but a few moments, Mar- 
garet, Now tell me of my son.” 

Margaret, lifted her face to the. soft bine eyes 
bent so lovingly upon her. 

“My Edward shames his birth in nothing’ she 
said. 

“ Has he thy look, Margaret?” 

“In his face, yes. “Lam sure this, will please my 
Henry, or I would not say so; but his smile. has the 
sweet tenderness which men so love in his father ; 
besides, he is tallflike thee.” 

‘*Bat strong of limb ?” 

‘‘ Edward is brave, young, strong, andcomely. Once 
seen, the people will worship him.” 

“ God grant it! Well, Margaret, we must hope for 
the best; but promise me, if tlie victory should be 
ours, that there shall be no executions, no enemies 
beheaded.” 

“I promise,” answered Margaret; sadly. ‘ Some- 
times the memory of these things paralyzes my 
resolve. Fear not, Edward has his gvandfather’s 
spirit in the fight, and his father’s. sweet mercifulness 
afterward.” 

“ Heaven guard the boy!” cried the unhappy father, 
falling upon his knees:before the altar. 

“ Amen!” whispered the wife and mother, kneeling 
by his side.. Now, Henry, farewell !” : 

Her arms stole around bim, ‘her head rested on his 
bosom ; a shiver of terrible anguish swept over them 

ae 
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At» last) Margaret arose and went slowly from the 
room, carrying the book with her» Henry: watched 
her through his tears till tie arras fell. together with 
a sweep that made him shudder. 

Then he fell forward upon the altar; and ‘burying 
his face in the folds of his long robe, stifled: the sobs 
that were brcaking his heart. 

Margaret conquered her grief; as she had before 
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subdued the fferce anger aroused by Elicabeth Wood- 
ville 

Witli-an equal, quiet step she passed through the 
outer Chamber and down the stairs. At the entrance 
to the tower she met Philip Gage carrying the silver 
tray under his arm, ~ 

He was talking gaily with the sentinel, bewailing 
his evil fortune in not finding Lord Hastings im’ his 
apartment, and promising himself another trip to the 
tower, when he would come alone, and see the great 
bear baited in company with his good friend, the 
sextinel. 

“Oh, Lere comes my French comrade with his book 
ander bisarm. So the good prince does not afféct his 
work, Well, well, be is bat young.” 

“ More likely by far his highness, Prince Henry, has 
not the golden angels which might answer thy.com- 
rade’s demand for the book. . If so. he would uot take 
it at a legger price; for in everything but war Henry 
has a right kingly spirit. ‘Tell thy comrade this, for 
he looks desperately down-liearted.” : 

“Ob, he will soon win overit,” answered Philip 
Gage, laughing carelessly. ‘‘It is not every youngster 
that can get a king for his customer, even though that 
king be kept uuder guard. He will come again some 
day and speed better.” / 

With these, words, Philip settled the cap on his 
head, and followed his seeming ccmpaniou from the 
court. 

(To be continued.) 
SSS 
DOUGAL'S 'PRESENTIMENT. 


CHAPTER L 

Aone the Western Isles, a low murtur of discon- 
tent was sounding. In Kyle and Kintyre the tartan 
plaids shook with suppressed fury, aud among the 
mountains the highland pipes shrieked out the 
pibroch in loud harsh tones. In Northumberland the 
opposing Picts rallied their desperate legions, ready 
at a moment’s warning to hurl their powerful forces 
against Scotiand’s mustering hosts. Dougal, the royal 
king of the Scots, saw inthe reigning monarch of the 
Pictish throne.simply a usurper—Lence the wuttering 
thunder of the galling strife. 

Along the banks of, Lochabar's. stream wandered. a 
man of no ordinary make, The higiland bonnet fell 
slightly back from a face of proud Scottish Leauty. 
The pluid enveloped a mighty muscular body., His 
keen blue eyes searched eagerly hither and thither for 
something that was not in view. 

Evening darkened over the lowlands—the heather 
sere enough, owing.to the autumn time, waved in 
the fitful breeze. The man continued his rapid 
walking. A frown darker than midnight settled above 
those stern blue eyes. 

“ Has she, too, failed me? One disappointment, 
then, isnot enough—kind Fate must needs favour 
me with another. MacLewis, fails to return from his 
embassy, and she, who made this appointment, would 
also lead me.falsely. But a short.space longer will I 
tarry, and thea——” 

His muttering ceased, for gliding along among the 
shadows, herself as silent as the shade, came one of 
Scotia’s gentlest beauties. 

She advanced with an air of embarrassed eager- 
ness, and gave her band into hig rather chilling 
clasp. ; 

A the night.is rather chilly for one to be 
kept wandering for hours along the rushing coldness 
of Lochabar’s stream.” ' aint 

Her eyes sank one moment before the chieftain’s 
stern gaze—the next her own proud blood rebelled, 
showing the tinge of displeasure in her cheeks aud 
forehead. ? 1 tp 

“King Dougal does well to reprimand bis friend, 
when she has been assiduously labouring for the last 
three hours to evade the guards of Picts that surround 
ber home.” 

Has it come to this?” inquired the stern and 
Lavyhty, king. .“Do they molest an unsuspected 
family 2?” 

# You forget,” she replied, “‘ we are suspected. It is 
generally known,” and the |right crimson dashed 
over her face at the remark which she was about to 
nieke, “that Jeannie Douglas, daughter of the loyal 
Douglas, of Lochabar, bas found favour in the eyes of 
the proud King of Scotland.” , 

His brow unbent, and a faint and glimmering smile 
one moment lit bis kingly face. ; 

“But, Jeannie, what is the word from Northumber- 
land?” 

“They are marshalling their forces.to meet you and 
oppose your farther progress. They. are rallying, 
most cayerly. Thousauds,under. the king —— . 

“ King !” was thesarcasticinterruption. “ Usur-per! 

“ And thousands upon thousands under Bruden, the 
probable successor of the usurper.” 

* Where do these soldiers say the forces are muster- 
ing?” 








“Throughout Northumberland; and even in Kin- 
tyre and Breadalbane ‘there are not lacking those 
treacherous hearts that would ally themselves unto 
the Picts.” 

“We have traitors among us,” replied the king, 
moodily. 

“Ay, Dougal, ay; MacLewis carried the documents 
entrusted to him unto Brudeén, and delivered them 
into his hands.” 

“How know you this?” 

“The Pict soldiers to-night, among themselves, did 
gaily boast of it.” 

“A curse upon him! A curse upon the cowardly 
fool, of whatever nation, who will withdraw his arm 
from the support of his country, who will sell his’ 
birthright for a mess of pottage. He deserves to die, 
and die he shall, by King Dougal’s hand, whether I 
meet him in war or in peace.” 

His gentle companion hastily drew back. 

“ What fearest thou, Jeannie? Thou art not Mac 
Lewis.” 

“No, but I might meet his doom, did thine eye 
again lower upon me in that deadly manner.” 

He put his arm around her. It was the first move- 
ment towards a caress that he had made since the 
interview commenced. 

“ How did my Jeannie effect her departure, at last ?” 

“By evasion, equivocation that galled my spirit 
sorely.” 

“T do not doubt it.” 

“I told them that I must visit a sick friend 'to- 
night.” 

“There was no falsehood there, my Jeannie, for I 
am sick of the present prospects of your king; but 
most gratefully do I thank you for your information 
to-night. History shall remember such as thee, aud 
say if Scotland’s sons are lion-hearted, her daughters 
are not less brave.” 

“ One thing more, and then I must return. Already 
that sentinel Pict is swearing loudly at my prolonged 
stay.” 

‘Que thing more, my Jeannie ?” 

“ Be cautious, use every means of safety, for our 
beloved sovereign, and oh, for the sake of all that we 
must suffer ere we meet again, brave king, bless your 
loyal-hearted subject !” 

She would Have fallen at his feet had he not inter- 
cépted the movement, and drawn her to his breast 
instead. 

“ Would you kneel at my feet when your rightful 
place is my Leart? Bless thee, Jeannie? Ido, I do, 
only as a weary mariner tossing on life's main can 
bless the pole-star that saves him, if he is to be saved, 
do I bless thee; my love and life! If ever these cruel 
strifes are over, I shall be only too happy to place thee 
upon the throne beside me.” 

“ And now,” said she, preparing to go away, “here 
are some plans of the anticipated battle, which were 
dropped by one of Bruden's clan, that may assist you.” 

“Ten thousand thanks!” he exclaimed, clutching 
them and ronoing @ hasty glance over them. 
“Jeannie beloved, God keep thee to bless King 
Dougal's life !” 

The proud lips bent to kiss her, and then she 
glided away through the purple waves of heather. 





CHAPTER IL 


Tuer war-notes liad sounded, and the clans ga- 
thered along the Lowland vales. Their standards 
trembled defiantly; their pipes sounded the clear 
call of strife; the trees sighed through all. ‘their 
trembling liuibs. 

Down from the winding braes of Northumberland 
comes the so-called ‘* Usurper,” himself leading the 
royal clans, while Dougal proudly marches forth to 
meet him. 

His blue eye has two distinct expressions—one 
fierce and full of strife, but over this, dimming its 
intensity, is a vacaut look, and his mind reverts to 
his beautiful Jeannie, daughter of his tried’ and 
trusty Douglas, chief of Kintyre’s hosts. 

As the preparations go forward, ‘he beckons 
Douglas to him. 

“ My brave chieftain, what think’you of ‘the pend- 
ing strife?” 

“ The Picts muster strongly. I did not think them 
powerful enough to oppose us with such an army.” 

“Nor I; aud Douglas, you will’ not deem me 
weak for tellinz you I wish the strife well over.” 

The old chieftain viewed his king with absolute 
astonishment. 

“ What has clouded your brow thus, gooll king ?” 

“Again bear with my weakness; but I have a 
presentiment that the day will prove fatal—with me 
at least.” 

tt God forbid!” exclaimed the tender-bearted chief. 
“God forbid! and smite every Scottish chief through 
and through the heart ere harm befall the idol of his 


people.” 


“Douglas, my noble friend, I may and I may not 
meet my death to-day; but if I do, remember thy- 
self, and also tell sweet Jeannie that bad I lived, ere 
another year-had passed she had sat beside me on 
the throne.” 

The chieftain shook as if with sudden acue. 

“Dougal, you have overtasked' your strenzth of 
late. You will not die: fate ha’ not so bitter a 
draught for Scotland as the death of her beloved 
monarch.” 

“TI trust that you may be right, Douglas—I trust 
that you may; bat if I die, remember my message to 
Jeannie. There! Seo, they charge along the left! 
To horse, Douglas, to horse! Lead up the tartans 
of ‘Kintyre! Charge in the rear!” 

A sudden ‘flush “lit up his swarthy brow—his 
kindling eyes blazed down the marshalling hosts. 

The Picts uttered their battle ery, and were 
answered by: 

“ Dougal and Scotland!” 

All day the carnage went on, but ere the sun's de- 
ro a wild and startled cry went up from the Scottish 
clans. 

“Dougal! King Dougal! Where is the king ?” 

A courier rode furiously among the chieftains. A 
yell of tetror and grief arose, the strife ragéd for a 
little time with perfect madness, and then friendly 
night descended and stayed the slaughter. 

Away in the outermost circle of the eddying tide 
of battle, sunk nearly from sight in the shrubs and 
heather, @ woman bends in speechless agony over a 
dying prostrate form. Jeannie Douglas holds the head 
of Scotland’s dying king tipon her bursting heart. 
His cheftains would fain form a litter to bear him 
from the field, but no, he wills it otherwise, 

“No, my brave followers, do not carry me hence ; 
I would watch with my dying eyes thé ebb and 
flow of battle. Could I wish a softer bed than 
Scotland’s brown heather, or a more faithful pillow 
than a noble woman’s breast? This morning I knew 
was the last time I should see the sun rise over 
Scotia's rough hills. My presentiments were correct, 
but oh, I would that I might have lived to bring my 
chieftains safely through these scathing trials and 
strifes, to see mild peace and liberty smile upon every 
child of my beloved land. Alpin next in line 
succeecs me; give to him the aHegiance that has 
been mine, and never by disloyalty disgrace the 
bonnet and tartan plaid that adorns the brave 
soldiers’ of Scotland. Now, beloved chiefs, farewell. 
Bear individually my dying thanks and blessings to 
those who Nave so bravely fought for my cause.” 

The weeping chieftains withdrew to some little 
distance, and waited through the night to be called to 
assist their sovereign in some way, but morning 
dawned coldly over the Lowlands, and when Douglas 
of Kintyre repaired to the spot where ‘lay his king, 
he found him long since dead, aud Jeannie in a 
deathly swoon clasping the body. 

She recovered her serises slowly, bat eventually 

saddened, sickened, and died of broken heart. Every 
respect ‘was paid to Dougal’s chosen queen by Alpin, 
his successor, but all in vain. 
There are but two endings for woman's life when 
disappointed in the wortiiuess of the one chosen—a 
broken heart and an early grave, or she is hardened 
into adamant. M.C 


———___—= 


A Novs.ry iy tHe Nortuamproy Marker.—The 
unprecedentediy high price of meat, we! suppose, 
brought into our market some days ago the novel 
importation of a large flock of geese. About five 
hundred, we believe, were brought by boat aud rai! trou 
Ireland, and three. hundred of them were driter up 
Bridge Street by a gooseherd with as litth- dMfieuity as 
a flock of siieep may be driven, and infinitely Jess than 
a drove of pigs, Ihe gooseherd had a formidable pole, 
sume ten ieot long, with a crook at the end, with which 
he dexterously caught any wanderer by the neck, and 
reduced him forthwith to subjection. At least two 
a a of the number were sold at 4s. and 4s. 6d. 
A Maenanimous Dang.—During the'wars that 
raged from 1652 to 1660, between Frederick III. of 
Denmark and Charles Gustavus of Sweden, after a 
battle.in which the victory had remained with the 
Danes, a stout burgher of Flensborg was about to 
refresh himself, ere retiring to have hig wounds 
dressed, with a draught of beer from a wooden bottle, 
when an imploring cry from @ wounded Swede lying 
on the ‘field made him turn, and with the very words 
of Sidney, “Thy need is greater than wine,” he 
knelt down by the fallen man to pour the liquor in 
his mouth. His requital was @ pistol-shot in the 
shoulder from the treacherous Swede. *“ Rascal !” 
he cried, “I would have befriended you, and’ you 
would murder me in return! Now I will punish 
you. I would have given'you the whole bottle, but 
now you shall have only half.” And drinking off 
half himself, he gave the rest to the Swede. The 





The king’s eyes filled with tears. 
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king, hearing the story, sent for the burgher, and 
asked him how he came to spare the life of such a 
rascal. “Sire,” said the honest burgher, “I could 
never kill a wounded eaemy.” “Thou meritest to 
be made a noble,” the king said, and created him one 
immediately, giving him as armorial bearings a 
wooden bottle pierced with an arrow! The family 
only lately became extinct in the person of an old 
maiden lady. 





AHAB THE WITTY: 





CHAPTER L 


A CAVALIER, mounted on a superb Andalusian 
horse, slowly ascended the steep and rugged side of 
one of the many hills or mountsins commanding a 
view of Granada. The Alhambra had not yet fallen, 
and the warlike and rapacious Moor still retained a 
foothold in Spain. 

When the horseman reached the summit of the hill, 
the beams of the sinking sun lay like wefts of gold 
on turret and tower, stretching along the plains below, 
and gilding the peaks of the Sierra as far as the eye 
could see. 

He contempiated from his lofty height the ancient 
and renowned palace of the Moorish kings with won- 
der and admiration. 

It wag some time before he recovered from. the 
trance of surprise produced by the sudden revelation 
of a scene so grand, romantic, and magnificent. 

The cavalier, encased in steel, armed with lance 
and sword, bearing his shield upon his arm, and sitting 
firmly and gracefully his noble steed, was an object 
not unworthy the bright glances of dame, and damsel, 
and lady-love. 

He was not indebted for his manly prestige to the 
richness of his knighily harness, which was plain 
and massive rather than fretted with ornament and 
art, but to the commanding proportions andsymmetry 
of his person. 

Both shield and helmet bore marks of recent en- 
counters with enemies or daring trials of knightly 
prowess. 

He wore over his armour a surcoat, or tabard of 
simple cloth, on the left shoulder of which a red cross 
was inwrought, and the same sacred symbol appeared 
on the backs of his heavy gauntlets. 

His open visor revealed a countenance neither 
Spanish nor Moorish, but English, iu its unmistakeable 
signs of nationality. 

It was a brave and handsome face, though some- 
what troubled in expression, and pale, probably from 
travel and fatigue. 

While he was gazing at the Alhambra with the 
interest which the scene was calculated to inspire, a 
figure emerged from some clustering vines at his left, 
and stood waiting, manifestly, to be noticed. 

It was a swarthy youth, about seventeen years of 
age, clad in the garb of the Moorish peasantry. 

After waiting patiently some moments without being 
discovered, with his foot he spun a loose stone down 
the declivity of the mountain. 

The knight the hilt of his sword and 
turned sharply toward the youth ; but perceiving he 
had nothing to apprehend, relinquished his hold upon 
the weapon, and asked with some sternness : 

* What seek you, sirrah?” 

‘‘ Nothing that I have not found; and that, I doubt 
not, is more than you can say,” answered the youth, 
unabashed by the haughty air of the Christian knight. 

‘*Speak not too pertly, young infidel, or perchance 
you may getataste of the hanile of my lance; for 
though I may not turn its point against one of your 
degree, knightly usage does not hinder me from giving 
you's sturdy thwack or two across the shoulders,” 
returned the cavalier. 

“ Knightly usage I care little about; and asfor the 
blows, you may take all yourself, and welcome; and 
if 1 am any judge of such matters, you have received 
more than a dozen lusty thwacks since you came to 
the mountains, and are likely to get as many more 
before you get out of them,” said the Moor, in an un- 
concerned and easy manner. 

‘ You area saucy varilet,” said he of the red cross, 
‘but not wanting in quickness... What is your 
name, young whelp of Islam ?” ? 

Ahab,” responded the youth, carelessly. ‘‘ Ahab, 
at your highness’ service; sometimes dubbed Alab 
the Witty.” 

If you are witty, heaven save the dullones! But 
witty or not, your services I will cheerfully accept, if 
you will guide meto yonder palace of the Moorish king.” 

“ L could guide you there, but an hundred Ahabs, 
be they never so witty, would not have wit enough 
to bring you away alive. The heads of Franks are 
very much wanted at Granada just now.” 

‘Mind not my danger, young Ahab, and play me 
no false tricks; for be it known to you, in confidence, 
that I have knocked two treacherous guides on the 
head this very day.” 








“I'll take.care; for if my witfail me, my heels 
will not. However, to speak you fairly, my Christian 
guide-slayer, itis farther to yonder palace than you 
wot of ; for see you not that a valley, deep and in- 
tricate, fies between you and it, while neither you 
nor your fine steed are in condition to travel so far. 
Yet, if you insist, I will run before you like a stag- 
hound, till some gallant Moorish knight meets and 
serves you as you served those same unlucky guides.” 

“Give me as little of your wit as may be, and as 
much of your legs as possible ; for, to tell the truth, 
I think the last better than the first, and more likely 
to do you good service,” 

“Come on,” said Ahab, turning his back to the 
knight, and taking a bridle-path leading down the 
mountain. 

“ Hark’e, youth !. If you mislead me, it will be at 
your peril, for neither your nimble wit nor your 
nimble legs will save you. , I am the bearer of im- 
portant dispatches from King Ferdinand to Muley 
Aben Hassan, King of Granada, and in this business , 
1 will brook no trifling.” 

“Fear not! I will guide you, in the name of the 
Prophet. Or, stay; perhaps it would be better to 
give me those dispatches, and let me run on with 
them, while you turn loose your horse, and amuse 
yourself with a night’s lodging on the ground, 
thinking of the eyes of your lady-love. It is said te 
be mighty fine pastime to wander about among 
the rocks and how] verses in the praise of some ador- 
able she.” 

“If I do not drub thee before we part, it will be for 
no lack of provocation,” replied the knight, his grave 
hips parting ina slight smile. 

“If you would allow me to be so bold, you come 
not with such state as is the fashion of ambassadors 
to the grim old king?” said the presuming Ahab. 

“A most wise and sagacious conclusion! Know 
then, Abab the Witty, that I have been attacked in 
the mountains, my retinue dispersed, and the real; 
ambassador, my companion-in-arms, Don Juan de 
Vera, mortally wounded.” 

“ In consequence of which,” added Ahab, with easy 
impudence, “you took his dispatches and kept on, 
thinking to discharge your duty like a true knight, 
and enter Granada atevery risk.” 

“Now, by St. Jago, thou art over bold! Yet I 
should heed not the wagging of such a tongue as 
thine.” 

The knight.relapsed into silence, and Ahab trotted 
before him with agile steps. 

The sun declined from sight, and the mountains 
and the valley below lay pale in mist and shadow. 
He was threading his way as fast as his weary steed 
could travel, wuen Ahab made a sudden stop. 

On looking for the cause, of this interruption, he 
beheld, sitting statue-like upon a richly-eaparisoned 
horse, a knight of the most imposing and goodly 
appearance. Hissteel armour gleamed in the darkness 
like the shimmering rays of the moon. The hilt of 
his sword flashed with diamonds and precious stones. 
A surcoat of golden cloth drooped from his shoulders, 
sweeping in glittering folds to the horge’s back and 
flanks 


This garment, like his sword, was bestudded with 
diamonds and pearls of great size and beauty. On 
the left shoulder of this emblazoned surcoat was a 
black crescent, which, wrought. on a ground of gold, 
produced an effect alike graceful and striking, while 
on his embossed shield was the figure of a sleeping 
leopard. 

On account of the darkness, the Knight of the Red 
Cross could fot read tlie line that was inscribed 
beneath the significant device. 

The cavalier's visor was closed, and he had no op- 
portunity of seeing the features of oue whose prestige 
was so knightly and resplendent. 

The magnificence of his appointments was not 
limited to his pérson, but extended to the housings of 
his horse and to the bridle, which was fretted with 
gems, setting off the noble animal as 4 crown graces 
the head of a beautiful woman. 7 

His long lance, which was in keeping with his 
rare seeming, was laid in rest, and he observed the ap- 
proach of the stranger-knight with courtly composure. 

Never was theré a more gallant sight for the eye of 
dame or mistress. 

Reining up his steed, he of the red cross demanded 
his name and purpose. 

“The first,” answered the cavalier, courteously, “I 
may not give; but the second | willingly answer.. I 
seein you, Sir Knight, an enemy of my faith and 
country. I trust we meet as brave mensbould, unless 
you can show good cause for foregoing the pleasure 
of breaking a lance and trying the temper of Moorish 
steel.” 

“Chivalry forbid that I should forego so fair an 
opportunity,” replied the other. ‘I thank you heartily 
for the honour you offer me. I will also be more 
communicative than yourself. I aman English knight 
in the service of Suaim Jam called Raoul Mornay, 








and am on my way to Granada to seek audience witli) 
the king, having important matters to lay before him. 
The reason why you see me without proper state and 
attendance is that we fell into an ambuscade on the 
road, and were so roughly handled by overpowering 
numbers, that I only of the whole retinue was able to 
escape and pursue;the enterprise. I have no right to 
lay my lance in rest for mine own honour and glory 
till my business is despatched with Muley Aben 
Hassan, King of Granada. That duty discharged, | 
will meet you right joyfully, for the sake of ladies fair 
and the henour of such an encounter.” 

“Your courtesy, Sir Raoul, I take in good part ; and 
to show you that I am not ignorant of knightly usage, 
I will conduct you to a place of rest and shelter, 
where you may refresh yourself and steed till morning, 
when you shall go on your way with safe attendance, 
with the compact to meet me at such time and place as 
shall be agreed upon, to try our mutual prowess in 
mortal combat,” answered the Moor, with dignity. 

“Courtly infidel, your magnanimity pleases me! | 
accept your conditions, and will accompany you 
wherever it may be your pleasure, satisfied that « 
cavalier so courtly in speech, and so brave in attire 
will fulfill to the letter his promises. ’ 

Sir Raoul Mornay bowed till the dark plume in his 
helmet nearly touched the neck of his steed, which 
courtesy was returned by the Moorish knight, by a 
slight inclination of the body. 

“ This matter being settled, we will speak of it no 
more for the present. Follow ie.” 

The Knight of the Sleeping  opard touched his 
horse gently with his heel, and turning, struck off ‘in 
the direction contrary to that which Sir Raoul had been 

ursuing. 

The latter followed him across an irregular ravine, 
and- finally ascended a lofty spur of the Alpuxarras— 
a chain of mountains abounding with castles and 
watch-towers, often the resort of outlaws and preda- 
tory bands of lawless adventurers. 

After a slow and difficult ascent, attended with 
much winding and some danger, they reached the 
summit, which stretched out in a plateau of some ex- 
tent, in the centre of which Sir Raoul beheld the 
weather-beaten walls of an ancient edifice, which 
served not only the purpose of a fortress, but as a 
place of habitation. 

Ahab, who had continued to run before the cava- 
liers, ran and blew a horn that was suspended to the 
wall surrounding the tower, when a heavy gate was 
opened, and the Moorish knight entered the court, 
closely followed by Sir Raoul. 

The gate was then closed, and secured by a bolt 
and chain. 

Dismounting, their horses were given in charge of 
grooms. 

“This,” said the Moor, pointing to the castle—for 
castle it seemed—“ is called the Vermilion Tower. 
I cannot give you the ‘entertainment befitting a 
knight of your valour, but such as I can command | 
most willingly place at your disposal. While you 
remain here, consider this ‘poor castle your own.” 

An aged servitor openéd the cumbersome door of 
the tower, which grated dismally on its hinges, and 
admitted the Knight of the Leopard and his chival- 
rous foeman, who paused on the trodden threshold, and 
said: 

** One warning, Sir Raoul Mornay, I must give you. 
You will see in this castle a maiden fairer than the lily 
and sweeter than the rose. Let not your eyes be 
dazzled, nor your heart captivated. She is not of your 
faith. Seek her not. Address her in all knightly 
courtesy; but let your thoughts play upon you no 
romantic tricks, nor your imagination indulge in 
impossible dreams:” 

“Proud infidel,” answered Sir Raoul, somewhat 
piqued, “I aman English knight and a loyal gentle- 
man! I have looked often upon fair ladies. I have 
seen the beauties of England, the warm-hearted 
damsels of Spain, tae stanry-eyed daughters of the 
Moslem, and my heart is yet free. I have broken 
many a stout ashen lance for love of the sex, but 
never one for any single name. The divinity is yet 
to be seen that has power to vanquish the heart of 
Raoul Mornay. Fear not, haughty son of Islam, that 
I shall forget what is due to worthy foe and lady fair.” 

“Trust not too much to thine own invulnerability,” 
answered the Moor. “ A breast-plate of steel cannot 
always resist the soft glances of ed girls. 
Mounted on thy good steed, I doubt not thou wouldst 
do thy devoir to the admiration of all beholders; bu’ 
in lady’s bower, wounds are given that no leech cap 
heal.” 

They were now in the ante-room, the wails of 
which were hung with shields and Moorish swords 
and scimitars curiously wrought. 

Beside these were many other devices calculated to 
remind one of the field and the fray. 

By the light of a brazen lamp, Sir Raoul was enabled 
to see the features of his courtly host, for he bad 
taken off his helmet on entering the tower. 
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His face was youthful in appearance, imperious in 
its expression, yet handsome; light chestnut hair 
hung in curling love-locks about his cheeks and neck. 
His lips were firm, and manifestly more wont to exact 
obedience than to render it. 

The interest of the English knight in his chivalric 
enemy momentarily increased; his enemy because 
the armies of Ferdinand were already afield, and the 
stern old King of Granada had struck the first blow 
by the destruction of a town and the seizure of a 
fortress. 

He was impressed with the deference with which 
a servitor approached to disencumber him of his 
armour, and the grace with which, by a slight gesture, 
he signified that his guest should be first lightened of 
the weight of steel in which he was encased. 

Relieved of this burden, he was ushered by his 
entertainer into another apartment, where there were 
such a number and variety of garments, and so rich 
witha], that Sir Raoul’s curiosity was still more 
strongly appealed to. 

* Do me the honour, brave Frank, to choose from my 

x wardrobe.such apparel as may serve your needs 
while at the Vermilion Tower,” said the Knight of the 
Sleeping Leopard. 

“It would be churlish, noble sir, to refuse any- 
thing from Gne whom, Iam sure, is as brave in the 
tented field as he is hospitable in his castle,” replied 
Mornay. 

The Moor smiled; a'smile so sweet and sad that 
it could not but attract the notice of the knight. 

“T am certain,.Christian cavalier, that if your 
‘and be equal to your speech, I shall be vanquished.” 

He paused and sighed heavily. 

“You see nothing here,” he added; “all is gone. 
Judge not my condition by these surroundings. The 
time bas been”—he stopped again—“but it is folly 
to speak of that which has departed. You see before 
you one without name or prestige. This castle is 
scarcely habitable for any but soldiers; but the one 
of whom I have spoken is compelled by circum- 
stances to accept. any refuge, however undesirable. 
You well know the customs of the Moors in regard 
to their women; but as much from necessity as from 
a desire to do you courtesy, I deviate somewhat from 
the usages of our people. Follow me.” a 

To say that Mornay was not affected by this dis- 
course would not be truth. He followed his con- 
ductor, his thoughts about equally divided between 
curiosity and incredulity. 

Traversing a cheerless hall, they ascended to the 
upper part of the tower. Mornay was ushered into 
an apartment in which there were striking evidences 
of luxury and taste, in singular contrast with the 
sternness and grimness of the place. 

It was lighted by a silver lamp, that emitted a 
pleasant me as it burned. In this bower, as the 
knight anticipated, was seated a lady, whose wonder- 
ful perfection of form and feature instantly made 
him forgetful of every other object. ; 

The Moor stood a moment in silence, as if to enjoy 
his surprise and confusion. 

“This,” he said, presently, “is the lady I spoke of.” 
Turning towards her, he added: “ Leoline, this is 
an English knight, who, for a few hours, will be our 
guest. Pardon me for bringing him hither unan- 
anounced, He is brave, and like every true knight, 
the slave of your sex.” : 

y this time, the Moorish maiden had arisen, 
evidently not well pleased with the liberty which had 
been taken; her attitude was both haughty and 
graceful. So overpowering was her beauty, that 
Mornay remained mute and motionless, without the 
power to summon immediately to his fips tuose words 
which never before failed to come at his wish. 

The Moor stepped quickly to her side, took her 
hand respectfully and tenderly, and said, in a sad 
soothing voice: 

“Nay, sweet sister, be not vexed! These Franks 
think it uot unseemly to see maidens unveiled, and it 
is the custom of their country to meet fair ladies at 
all places.” 

Then to Sir Raoul, who was beginning, to collect 
his senses : ' 

“ Sir Knight, is it not true that you do not cage 
your women ?” } 

“It is most true,” replied Mornay, bowing; ‘‘ and my 
astonishmeri did not arise from the mere novelty of 
seeing one of your sex, but from another cause, which 
I dare not name. Permit me, fair lady, if my 
presence be unwelcome, to make my profoundest 
obeisance and withdraw.” 

“A guest brought by my brother ought not to be 
unwelcome,” she answered, in @ voice that was the 
soul of music, and thrilled bim like the spell of an 
eastern enchantress.. “ The manners of your country 
shall be respected by me, for I have heard that your 
ladies are highly privileged as well as fair !” 

She resumed her seat with inimitable grace; while 
Mornay, true to the principles of chivalry, which 
inculcated among its first and most essential elements 


devotion to women, remained standing, with an air of 
respect as deep and apparent as if rendered to a 
crowned queen. 

Leoline pointed to a seat, and Mornay, again 
bowing, accepted it. 

“T have done the English knight this grace,” said 
the Moor, ‘because he has honoured me with his 
knightly word to try the strength of ashen lance and 
Moorish blade as soon as be shall have transacted 
certain business at the Alhambra, and returned again 
to this tower.” 

The rose-tinted cheeks of Leoline grew pale. 

“Dear brother, what need? What need?” she 
said, quickly. “If he be brave and courteous, meet 
as friends and brothers, and not as foes. I have 
lost all but you. On what arm could I lean should 
you fall?” 

“ Lady,” interposed Mornay, “distress not yourself 
on his account. If Providence gives me the victory, 
I beg to assure you that——” 

“No more, no more!” cried he of the Leopard. 
“T shall take it ill if you complete that sentence ; for 
I should hold myself disgraced if I undertook the 
combat with a pledge of safety within my ears. I 
want no passport to immunity from personal danger. 
I can keep me with my lance and good sword. Believe 
not that the mistaken fear of my sister can in the least 
affect my compact. Know, proud Christian, that 
Abdallah, the Moor, is not ignoraut of the usages of 
knight-errantry ; aud that while courteous to a foe, 
he foregoes no plighted word or previous engage- 
ment.’ 

Mornay glanced at Leoline. The pallidness of her 
face had given place to a vermilion flush. 

Her humid eyes, large and eloquent, beamed with 
tenderness; they looked from beneath the exquisite 
lashes like twin-stars gazing from heaven. 

Mer lips, her chin, with its dimples, her snowy 
teeth, her angelic expression, her brow, inimitably 
arched, whiter and clearer than alabaster: her round 
and drooping shoulders; her arms, her bewitching 
hands, the divine symmetry of her shape; and, in 
brief, her whole person, was so perfect in its parts, so 
transcendant in its loveliness, that the Knight of the 
Red Cross became’ unconscious of himself, his pride, 
his aspirations, and lived, for the moment, only in her 
smile. 

Ardently he longed for an opportunity to show his 
devotion tosuch a creature. 

He would have deemed it no desecration, no affront 
to heaven, to kneel at her feet as at a shrine, and 
reverently kiss the little foot that peeped from beneath 
her ‘soft and fleecy drapery—drapery that enwrapped 
a form that seemed too celestial for earth. 

All his dreams of dame, and damsel, and lady-love 
were immeasurably surpassed by this living and 
present reality. 

He breathed hard, he continually changed colour, 
he moved uneasily upon his seat, he stole covert 
glances at her ineffable eyes, and experienced such a 
tumult within that he had difficulty in concealing his 
emotions. 

The Moor, he thought, observed his trepidations, 
and he wassure a frown rested upon his brow. 

Leoline, at first, with maiden timidity, did uot 
raise her eyes to his face, but by-aud-by began to 
regard him more particularly. 

Raoul Mornay, being gifted by nature. was not of a 
cast to offend the gaze of woman, though slie were 
ever so fastidious in her ideas of manly endow- 
ments. 

Forgetting the novelty of her position, she began to 
converse as freely as her educational prejudices would 
permit, but with an indescribable air of dignity and 
condescension that not only surprised him, but 
enhanced the witchery of her presence. When, anon, 
she rose to withdraw, Mornay had no heart of his 
own. 

(To be continued.) 





Last week, two hundred pensioners, having ac- 
cepted the Admiralty pension allowances, left Green- 
wich Hospital for various parts of the country they 
have selected for their future Lomes; and in the 
course of a few weeks it is calculated that the whole 
900 will have left, and that Greenwich Hospital, which 
only a few years ago had upwards of 2,000 inmates, 
will not contain more ti” 450, and these principally 
cripples or otherwise infir:i. and to whom only will 
the hospital in future be open. 

Prorits oN MusHrooms.—Recently, at the Sheriff's 
Court, Red Lion Square, London, before Mr. 
Humphreys, coroner and assessor, and a special jury, 
a compensation case, “Inglish v. The Metropolitan 
Railway Company,” occupied the Court nearly the 
whole day. Mr. J. Q, Griffiths appeared for the 
claimant, and Mr. Holloway for the company. The 
claim was £716, in respect of premises and business as 
a nurseryman at Kensington. The claimant, Mrs. 
Inglish, was widow of Mr. Inglish, who had carried 











on the business for years as a mushroom-grower, and 
had a number of beds. The railway had taken pos- 
session of the ground, and a loss had been sustained 
It was stated in evidence that the profits on mush- 
rooms amounted from 100 to 150 per cent. One 
witness said if £50 was expended, in twelve months, 
or perhaps in six months, thesum realised would be 
£200. Several witnesses were called on both sides ; 
and the assessor, in placing the case before the jury, 
remarked that the profits on mushrooms had no doubt 
surprised them. In addition to the compensation for 
the place, the jury would compensate the claimant for 
the loss of the business, and also in reference to the 
profits on mushrooms. The jury eventually assessed 
the compensation at £250. 





ACT. 

I wis I could be a great man—could peer with the 
noblest of the land—might write my name on the 
Tablet ofj Fame. I wish I could obtain all I desire 
without tuiling for it, then I should be happy. Oh, 
you poor, lumberiug mass of creation! open your 
sleepy, languishing orbs, and look round o’er the 
bright, fair fabric which God has framed for you ; 
cease to sigh and long and lounge your life away 
Don’t sit down and look the very personification of 
bleak despair, making yourself so wretched, so 
gloomy, that all joyous, sunny beings shun you as 
they would a thing of evil. You have hands—work, 
dig, delve; anything is preferable to dragging out a 
useless existence. 

What presents a more forlorn and disgusting spec- 
tacle than the sight of one of those great, overgrown 
boys rolling on the sofa, or lazily promenading the 
streets, who have scarce energy enough ,to get out of 
the way of an omnibus. I am sure, if ‘I could 
see such a creature‘near the bank of a river, I should 
be strongly tempted to push him in, just to see him 
exert himself once in his life. 

There is another class who, with their oiled hair, 
scented moustache, dainty kids, and empty heads, 
make what is termed the ‘‘chawming creatchair.” 
How. they bow, and simper, and chatter to the 
“dear ” ladies, imagining they cannot resist their 
foppish airs. 

ou short-sighted beings! no sensible girl will ever 
fall in love with you; they would as soon give a 
painted toy a place in their affections as'a perfumed 
and gilded post like you! Trust their future happiness 
to beings like you indeed! Ne! men, high-minded 
energetic men are what we want; men who would 
scorn such sappy devotees of frivolity. 

And girls, you are too apt,to forget that you have 
a glorious destiny to fulfil. Discard the idea that 
you are but a weak girl, whose sole aim and ambi- 
tion in life is to know whether you shall be married, 
and to whom. Men indeed talk of the absurdity of 
women engaging in active pursuits, and sneer at the 
idea of their winning and wearing the coronet of 
fame and distinction. 

No! active, vigorous pursuits need not deprive you 
of that refinement and delicacy which every true wo- 
man should possess. Don’t, I beg of you, be so 
much influenced by these “masculine lords,” who 
make blazing orations about ‘‘woman’s rights” and 
“woman's sphere.” Nonsense! they love to hear 
themselves blast so eloquently—not because there is 
justice in the theme—they are only afraid of having 
the laurels taken from their brows by weaker hands. 
Don't, from any fear of their sarcasm, aim at being 
“ decidedly feminine ;” the consequence will be, you'll 
become a silly, waspish, useless creature. 

Don’t wrap yourself in an atmosphere of curls. 
crimps, powder, lace, and all such absurdities, just be- 
cause a certain class of men have declared such 
follies to be essential to perfect effeminacy. How 
ridiculous! Turn your attention to life; there 
are numerous duties and pursuits in which all can 
exert their talents and energies. You need not de- 
spair because you cannot be an authoress, a poetess, 
or some other distinguished “ess.” There are many 
more useful vocations in the great drama of life which 
only wait your hand and energy to work a glorious 
result. Strive to be better than an exquisitely re- 
fined piece of affectation. The fact is, the present age 
is becoming worse instead of better. We are too 
fast entirely! The world is kept in motion by 
steam, electricity, and a few noble, active men and 
women; but dandies and senseless girls are getting 
above par, and unless we all act morg the coming 
geueration will be so flighty, so ess, that the 
query will be, ‘‘ Which moves the faster, the earth 
on its axis, or the people from good sense ?” 

G. W 





Turkisu Batus.—It is said that gout is a disease 
not kuown in Turkey, and that this exemption is 
owing to the use of what we are pleased to call the 
“Turkish bath,” a luxury which Greece gave to 
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Arabia, and which Mahon:ed denounced as effeminate 
and impure.. The *! Turkish bath” is the natural 
curative process of most savage or semi-civilized 
nations. As a remedy for disease it was practised by 
the Irish Celts, and continues to be practised by their 
descendants. This custom is spoken of as being 
still observed in Fermanagh. We have ourselves 
seen one of their “ sweating-houses” in county Cavan, 
vear the “ Pot-of the Shannon,” as the head of the 
river which flows into Loch’ Allen is called. It is 
resorted to especially, not as a luxury, by those who 
seek health by obtaining copious perspiration. 


KEEPING BACHELOR'S HALL. 


Ir was just seven o'clock of a July evening. Hero 
and there the sultry gleam of gaslights made the 
close air still more oppressive; in the distance the 
crash and rumble of wheels kept up their perpetual 
monotone, while a sickly odour of heavy blossomed 
ajlanthus trees hung on the sluggish atmosphere like 
a blight. 

“The fact is,” said James Jermyn, “the town 
getting altogether too hot to hold a fellow, and the 
sooner we get ont of it the better, say I!” 

Mr. James Jermyn was at that moment sitting on 
a balcony, with a delicately avoured cigar in his 
mouth, 

He was tall, and rather slender, with light brown 
bair, blue eyes, aud a mouth that would laugh even 
through a veil of assumed gravity. Close beside bim, 
leaving against the window cic. nt, stood his friend 
and ally, Hugo Sherbrooke »Js> tail, ond straight as 
an arrow, with bright brow:; hair, shaded with 
auburn, well, marked eyebrows, and gery eyes, that 
could, on occasion, express more mischief thay ever 
was compressed into spoken language. 

Sidney Randolph completed the trio—a,short, stout 
youth, with a sandy moustache, hair to match, and an 
aspect of general audacity. 

Now for our heroines; although we know it is not 
exactly according to the laws of chivalry to describe 
them last. 

Miss Josephine Jermyn was sitting on a low divan 
just inside the open window, with a fan anda volume 
of poems in her lap, anda crimson rose twisted among 
the dark braids of her hair. 

She was a pretty, piquant damsel, with coquettishly 
arched eyebrows, dark eyes and hair, and a mouth 
like a late cherry. 

Jeannette Jermyn, her cousin, “for short” called 
Nettie, was embroidering a dainty strip of muslin 
by the last lingering daylight with an industry laud- 
able to behold; a decided brunette, with large, melt- 
ing eyes and jet black hair, wreathed with a network 
of pears. 

Mattie Randolph was.at the piano, now and then 
striking a chord, in the twilight, and joining ever and 
anon in the merry chatter at the window. 

She was one of those young ladies that are, difficult 
to deseribe, having no very prominent idiosyncrasies 
of face or feature—neitber very dark nor very light, 
with. dark brown hair, growing rather low on the 
forehead, hazel eyes, and a nose inclined to the 
Romanesque. 

“Just wait till we get.to our cottage, that’s all!” 
said Sidney, with a knowing nod. 

“ I euppose the sun never shines there,” said. Neitie, 
mischievously. 

Qh, there’s lots, of trees, and vines, and all. that 
sort of thing. The, nicest little plaee—three rooms 
and a kitchen, with the jolliest room te smoke in, 
and the rent only two pounds a month. That will be 
nothing, among three of us.” 

‘Nothing at. all,” said Mr. Jermyn, watching a 
wreath of, blue smoke as intently as if he saw the 
identical cottage in its riugs. 

‘The idea!” said Miss Josephine, a little scornfully. 
“Three rooms and a kitchen up in the country, 
when you might go to Scarborough or Eastbourne, or 
one of those lovely summer places.” 

Searborough and Eastbourne be hanged !” briefly 
responded James. 

* Amd who. is going to keep house for you ?” asked 
Nettie, holdmg her needle up against the light to 
thread. it. 

‘Keep house for us? 
Sherbrooke. ‘‘ We're going to keep house 
selves.” 

“ You don’t knew how.” 

“ We can easily learn, can’t we, James? Anybody 
can make a bed and sweep a floor, and we're going to 
take turns with the cooking.” 

“The fact is,” said James, reflectively, ‘‘ you women 
have made too great a commotion over housekeeping. 
I shall purchase a cookery-book—the latest and most 
improved edition—and acquaint myself with the 
theory. That. once acquired, it is easily seduced 
to practice, We'll make a scientific thing of ‘it at 
once.” 


Why, nobody,” said Hugo 
for our- 





Josephine curled her pretty lip incredulously. 

‘Yon had better take your sisters with you to pre- 
serve you from downright starvation.” 

“ Now, Miss Josephine,” said Sidney Randolph, 
“you're giving us credit fora very small supply of 
brains. Just wait and see how royally we shall sub- 
sist.” 

“Very well,” said Josephine, quictly; ‘‘ we'll come 
some day and dine with you.” 

And the subject.of bachelor'rural felicity was allowed 
to merge into something else. 

It was @ broiling afterrioon in Angust—one of those 
afternoons when the foliage hangs withered and 
motionless under the fiery rain of heat, and the shrill 
bugle of the grasshopper sounds drowsily through the 
woods—when our three heroes slowly toiled, up a 
hill about a mile from a solitary little railroad station. 

“ That isn’t the cottage!” said Hugo, suddenly 
stopping aud opening his grey eyes very wide, as he 
caught sight of « dilapidated one-storey structure 
with a tumble-down chimney, while a honeysuckle 
and one Lombardy poplar constituted all the adjacent 
shrubbery. 

‘‘ No, that can’t be our cottage,” said Jermyn, de- 
cidedly, as he shifted his valise from-one shoulder to 
the other. 

“I—I’m afraid it is,” said Randolph, wiping his 
forehead in consternation. ‘“ You see it’s the only 
cottage anywhere round here, and there was a honeys 
suckle on the porch !” 

“Yea, but the estate-agent said it was a pretty 
little place,” said Jermyn. 

“TI supposed it was a Gothic cottage,” said, Sher- 
brooke, “ with lozenge-shaped window panes, and 
plenty of fancy wootlwork, and creepers, and all that 
sort of thing. Why, Sidney, this concern lookslike a 
barn, anda very shabby sort of barn, too!” 

“Hugo!” said Sidney Randolph, slowly, “ that 
estate-agent was a villain who wouldn't hesitate to 
sell his soul for sixpence! This a ‘pretty little® 
cottage,’ indeed, and ‘ elegantly furnished !”” 

He unlocked the door as he spoke, and looked con- 
temptuously round on the faded. carpet and ruinous 
chairs and tables. 

“T say, Jermyn, let's go back to London.” 

“No, no, that never would do! How the girls would 
laugh at us! I dare say we shall get along very com- 
fortable here. We needn't spend a great deal of our 
time in the house, you know.” 

“T thought there was a hennery, and lots of poultry 
and fresh eggs,” said Sidney, looking disconsolately 
out of the window, “and I dont see anything but a 
wooden box with a door in it, and one rheumatic. old 
hen sitting on the fence.” 

“And where's the flourishing vegetable garden we 
were told of ?” asked Sherbrooke, in despair. 

“T see two cabbages and a pumpkin, anyhow,” 
said Jermyn, who was.of a hopeful disposition. 
“Cabbage is very good, properly cooked—at least, so 
my cookery-book says ; and L believe I could roast that 
hen to good advantage, unless she is very old!” 

“T'll tell you what we can do,” said Sidney, sud- 
denly, with a face that visibly brightened. *‘ We'll 
go down to the village for our meal: it isn't very far 
off, is it?” ‘ 

“Three miles,” returned Sherbrooke, dolefully. 
“The idea of going three miles for a man’s dinner in 
an August day!” 

“ And what will be the use of my cookery-book ?” 
said Jermyn; “six shillings I paid for it ouly yester- 
day.” 

‘Oh, bother the cookery-book! I don’t want te look 
cross, James, but only faney our staying a.month io 
such a hole as this!” 

And this was the first introduction of our heroes to 
their “ cottage.” 

They had spent a week under the rural shadows 
of the Lombardy poplar—a long, hot, apparently in- 
terminable week—and their three hearts were ennuyé 
within them on this. glorious August morning at 
eleven a.m. 

“Tsay, Jermyn,” cried Sherbrooke, as he came in 
from a journey to the well after fresh water, “we're 
lost. ‘The girls are coming here.” 

“ Nonsense, Hugo. Itis impossible!” 

“ Just look out beyond the ‘woods—don’t you see 
them? I should know Nettie’s buff dress anywhere. 
Now, will any one let me know what we are to do ?” 

“Put up that valise—quick—into the eupboard— 
anywhere!” ejaculated Sidney Randolph. “ Brushthose 
cigar-ends behind the fire-board ; pull the curtains 
straight! Anyhow, we'll put a good: face on the 
matter. Mattie, my dear, we're delighted to see you 
up here !” 

And he bestowed a truly fraternal kiss..on his 
sister’s flushed cheek, while the other young men ex- 
tended an equally cordial greeting to Nettie and Jose- 
phine, with faces of hypocritical delight. ; 

“We had a leisure day,” said Josephine Jer- 
myn, demurely, “so we resolved to. accept, your 
kind invitation.” ‘ 





““A—a very agreeable surprise," said Hugo Sher- 
brooke. “ But how heated you look! If you had only 
given. us warning, weshould have sent over our wag- 
gouate to meet you.” 

“ Certainly,” chimed in Mr. Jermyn. “The horses 
are spoiling for want of exércise. Sidney,” he added, 
in a hurried whisper, “they're come to dinner, as 
sure as you're alive. Run out and catch the hen, 
and gather the cabbage, and I'll be there.and kindle 
& fire in. half a minute; these are. the times that 
try men’s souls. Ladies, won’t you lay off your 
things?” 

And as the ladies withdrew to avafl themselves of 
this kind offe,, Wir. Jermyn rashed o% into the kitchen 
to study the jm of his campaign. 

“Hugo, don’t you think you conld set the ‘atte? 
It’s only just to put on a cloth, and rattle dows, | 
cups. and plates and things just. where th veg voor 
for them,” 

“We haven’t gota table-cloth in the house.” 

“Take one of the clean sheets then ; nobody would 
know the difference.” 

“Jim, you're a genius,” said Sherbrooke, admir- 
ingly. ‘ Well, 'll'set the table, but P know; if the 
girls watch me, I shall break all the crockery. Are 
you intending to set the house on fire ?” 

*No—I'm only kindling up. Now,esyhere’s the 
gridiron—I shall broil that hen—and an iron pot to 
cook the cabbage? T'll pin up my coat-skirts neatly, 
for I believe that’s the style among.the women, and 
tie a towel over my head. Now, then, bring on your 
hen, Sidney.” 

i” suppose I'd better pull the feathers off, hadn't 


“Certainly—of course —my ¢ookery-book says, 
‘ When neatly plucked.’ ” 

‘Bat the feathers won’t come off !” 

“ Pall alittle harder. The cabbage is prime, but 
there's plenty of room in the pot—Il havea few 
beans ; there are some in the garden I know.” 

Out rushed Mr. James, to gather a few sickly 
French beans that were ripening along the fence. 

“Two or three kinds of vegetables is the fashion,” 
said James, triamphantly,, 

‘How do you cook them?” asked Sidney, who 
ae patiently tugging away at the plumage ef the 
owl. 

“Why, just like cabbage, to be sure. 
minutes—I’ve done it many a time.” 

Sidney looked on in admiring silence, as Mr 
Jermyn dropped the beans one by one into tlie water, 
and gravely consulted his watch. 

‘Is the table ready, Sherbrooke ?” 

“Yes, but I can’t find any knives.” 

“No knives ?—what shall we do?” 

“ Well, I’ve got a jack-knife, and so has Siduey— 
and then there’s the big wooden-handled knife ; wil! 
those do ?” 

‘‘I suppose so—but what will the girls say?” 

Meanwhile the “hen” was doing, anything but 
credit to the cookery-book, and Mr. Jermyn’s amateur 
art. The joints persisted in sticking tight to the 
gridiron, and burning in some places while they were 
quite raw in others. 

At length, however, after turning the. whole con- 
cern into the fire twice, and singeing* his own hair, 
Mr. Jermyn succeeded in arranging the viands on a 
large plate, in a nest of boiled cabbage, and the beans 
laid neatly around. 

“The coffee don't look very strong,” said Jermyn, 
peering doubtfully into a tea-kettle where a table- 
spoonful of coffee had been vigorously boiling for 
gome time);, “but. perhaps the. milk and sugar will 
make it all right. Now then, girls—come to dinner !” 

The triumphant air with which the three cooks 
regarded their meal was something wonderful to 
see. 

To be sure, the dinner service, inchading pink, blue 
and. brown ware, with cracked tea-cups and the 
partuership array of jack-knivés, was rather miscele 
laneous; but the fowl and cabbage certainly made a 
great show. 

James Jermyn carved, while Hugo Sherbrooke 
ceremoniously poured out the coffee, and Sidney 
Randolph dispensed the cabbage with, open-hearted 
liberality. 

‘Mercy, Hugo, whatisthis?” asked Nettie, daintily 
tasting the beverage beside her. 

‘ Coffee, isn’t it ?” 

‘“ Warm water, I should say.” 

Mr. Jermyn turned scarlet. 

“Well, you see, Nettie, it’s, made according to the 
French method.” 

The three, young ladies looked at each other, and 
Randolph thought be perceived the ghost of a giggle. 

“Tl take some bread, Sidney,” said Mattie Rao- 
dolph, quietly, 

‘‘ Bread, Hugo?” said Sidney, doubtfully. 

‘‘ James, where's the bread?” demanded Hugo. 

‘‘ We-—we haven't any bread. Will you take beans 


Boii’em four 


| Miss Mattie ?” 
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“ Dear me, James, how on earth are these things 
cooked /” asked Josephine, inepecting the vegetables 
closely. 

‘« Boiled, to be sure,” 

“] should think, gentlemen,” said Nettie, quietly, 
‘that your chicken was a little tough,” 

“It isn’t a chicken,” said Randolpb, incautiously, 
“itsa—_’ 

‘‘ Husb—h—h !” warned two sepulchral voices, and 
two feet trod violently. on Sidney’s hapless corns, 
underneat: the table, at one and the same time. 

“Oh, I know,’ said Mattie, maliciously, ‘‘ I saw it 
sitting on the fence as we came up. Poor thing—why 
wasn't it allowed to spend the remnant of its days in 
peace and quietness ?” 

“Can I help, you to anything else?” demanded 
Sidney, the chill. perspiration breaking out on his 
forehead. 

But the young ladies, with one voice, polit:ly de- 
clined, and rose to take their leave. - 

“Must you go?” said. Mr. Sherbrooke, looking 
vastly relieved. 

“ Yes, we must go,” said Nettie; “but, you see, we 
shall leave you to the undisturbed possession of your 
delightful little cottage and your French method of 
housekeeping.” 

“I quite envy you this lovely spot,” said Mattie, 
ironically. 

“And everything so. neat,” pursued Miss Jose- 
bine. 

, The three gentlemen looked dubiously at each 
other. 

“ James,” said Sidney, in an aside whisper, 
‘they've been looking into all the cupboards and 
corners while we were in the kitchen, as sure as the 
world !” 

James winced visibly ashe thought of a colony of 
hair-brushes, among the pickle-bottles and jam-jars, 
and remembered that, on the’ principle of “ taking no 
thought for the morrow,” they always omitted the 


ceremony of making’ their beds until the moment for 
necessary repose had arrived. 
“ You'll—you'll. call: again, girls, won't you?” be 


eked, faintly. 

“] don’t think we shall,” said Josephine Jermyn. 
‘On the whole, we prefer our own method of house- 
keeping, although yours certainly possesses the charm 
of novelty.” « 

And with this parting shot the fair band took their 
leave. 

“Only hear them, Jim,” said Sherbrooke, as the 
merry of voices floated tpi thé hill-side. “ Do you 
think they’re laughing at us?” 

“T'll tell you what, Hugo,” said Jermyn, ‘ there’s 
a knack in ho ing that nobody buts woman 
can get thg trick of. There. was something wrong 
about our dinner'to day.” 

“ Perbaps it was the sheet?” suggested’ Hugo. 

“Or perhaps the jack-knivés ?” added Sidney. 

“Any way, I’ve had enough of housekeeping,” 
went on James, briskly. ‘“Here—where are the 
valises? Let’s pack ‘em up and be’ off.” 

“Now?” 

“Why not? TI, for one, don’t mean tosleep another 
uight in this place.” 

And so, without-even the preliminary ceremony of 
clearing away the tablea; “Bachelor's Hall” was 
abandoned, as a very unfortunate experiment. 

Messrs. Randolph, Jermyo, and Sherbrooke fol- 
lowed their guests to Londom in:the next train, and 
appeared at their respective homes in an incidental 
sort of way, as if they had merely been out for a 
short trip—perhaps the %est way of managing 
affairs ! 

The rural cottage still remains untenanted, and the 
three young gentlemen are still exceedingly sensitive 
on the subject of their summer campaign. But we 
think the girls would be-miore than mortal if they did 
not sometimes allude slyly to this “French method” 
of housekeeping ! M.A. 

sd 


One hundred and. thirty feet of ground in the 
Exeter High Street were sold.a few days ago for 
3001, being at the rate of 100,265/. per acre. 


Weatrny Paupers.—A fire broke out im one of 
several cottages that stand op Gus Gréeb, Cheltenham. 
Oue of the cottages was occupied by am old man 
named Henry White; but'who is better known by the 
appellative of “ Old Hurry, the grave-digger at the old 
cemetery.” Nearly £500 in gold and silver coin were 
rescued from the old man’s cottage and cakried to 
the police station, and carefully counted over in the 
presence of Mr. John Nichols, the deputy” chief 
sonstable. Since then the money has been removed 
to one of the banksof the town, whither the old man 
allowed it to be conveyed after congiderable persuasion 
by the police authorities. It is euxrently reported 
that “Old Harry” has been’ in receipt of parochial 
relief, and it appears that he has’ been “excused 


‘rom paying his quota of the poor rate. °. The public | 


will, in all probability, hear more of this matter." We 
may add that a few months ago an old man, who had 
for years been engaged in repairing the roads, was 
compelled from sheer inability to relinquish work, 
since which time to the time of his death he subsisted 
on private charity. During his illness the members 
of the Town Commission, to the number of 30, handed 
the old man over 5s. each, believing him to be com- 
pletely destitute. After hfs death, however, a bank 
book was discovered, and it was feund that he had 
placed ia one of the local banks upwards of £200. 








A WINTER IN ITALY. 
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SAILING AROUND THE LAGOONS LN VENICE. 


On a pleasant, sunny afternoon, such as makes the 
lagoons around Venice a perfect molten looking-glass 
for clouds. and churches, and gendolas and ships and 
steamers, we took our gondola to go to the Armenian 
convent, which lies on aun island in the lagoon south 
of the city. 

And by-the-by, we will say something, in passing, 
of these lagoons, They are the expanse of shoal water 
lying between the various clustered islands which form 
the Venetian group. Their depth varies with the rising 
and falling tide, and parts of them, at low tide, are 
quite bare, and there one sees shell gatherers, with 
their naked legs sinking nearly knee deep in the blue 
slime, and raking for a kind of shell-fish which is.an 
article in the market. 

Oftentimes in rowing we passed over beds of aquatic 
gtasses—plants which seemed near enough almost for 
us to pluck them. Out we sailed, our gondola hardly 
skimming the water, and leaving Venice, with its 
domes and spires, behind us. 

An Austrian man-of-war, full manned, was lying 
in the soopert water in our way, and drawn by the 
sound of a fine band on board, we turned a little out 
of our course, and skimmed around it, and then away 
again towards. the Aruienian convent; our boat 
soon grated upon its doorsteps, and wealighted. A 
dark-eyed brother, with long black beard and flowing 
sable robe, received us politely, and showed us over 
the building. 

It is inhabited by an association of literary aud re- 
ligious men, who come here to devote their lives to 
calm, tranquil studies, to the editing and translating of 
varioug books into the Armenian tongue. 

It was founded by an Armenian doctor called 
Mechitur, who was born in Asia Minor, and who be- 
longed to that elass of men who seem to be predestined 
to do » certain work, which always is before them, 
day and night, and which, sleeping and waking, ever 
pursues them, and which they must pursue through 
every difficulty and danger. 

His object was the union. of philosophy and science 
with pure religion in the Armenian people, and for 
this purpose he wished to found a religious order who 
should specially devote themselves to study, to the edu- 
cation of the young, and to the translation wf valuable 
books, and from whom missionaries should go out to 
different places and countries, whither the Armenians 
are scattered. After being driven from place to place, 
and long buffetied about, he at last found refuge under 
the shadow of the Venetian republic, and his establish- 
ment is now the literary seat of the Armenian lan- 

2, 
~ e were shown a long room full of printing presses, 
and another full of books elegantly bouad, comprising 
translations of the best works of modern literature, as 
well as of serious scholarship. The type is celebrated 
for its beautiful clearness. 

It is allowable in the rules of the institutiou for 
strangers who desire to acquire the language to take 
up for a while their residence there, as the place is at 
once a college as well as a convent. 

Lord. Byron spent some mouths there in the study 
of Armenian, and his memory is still fresh in the tra- 
ditions of the convent. We were shown his study 
table, and someyspecimens of‘his writing. 

When he had run, through and exhausted all the 
sources of excitement that life bad to give, so that 
they had no more power over his dulled nerves, he 
sought refuge in the exvitement of wrestling with a 
new and diflicult language, in which he made, as they 
say, a rapid progress. ‘ 

Jeiter leaving the convent, we stretched away towards 
the Lido—a long, low island, celebrated much in song 
and stmry, whose-outer edge is washed by the open 
waves. of the Adriatic. 

The beach is beautifully firm and fine bere, and per- 
fectiy studded and enamelled with little shells ot no 
gveat variety or beauty considered in themselves, but 
looking quite charming in their fresh wet colours 
y';where the rising suri had left them in the fine white 





™*p sand. 


Forthwith all our party began to enact the tableau 


of the shell gatherers, and to be as busy as if nothing 
in the world were so pretty or so valuable as these 
shells. 

This beautiful shore is the spot where Madame 
Sands represents her Oonsuelo and Anzsioletto as 
gathering shetls during the times of their childish 
betrothals—one of the prettiest and’ the purest pictures 
that great artist ever painted, and which makes one 
regret that she should ever have written otherwise. 

The gathering of shells is a great branch of busi- 
ness in Venice. The shores of the sea, and even the 
steps of the houses, are often covered’ with a variety 
of this production resembling that of a snail in form, 
whose rough coat conceals a ‘pearly texture beneath. 

These being gathered and cleaned by some process 
peculiar to the place, are made into bracelets, pins, 
buttons, and other ornaments, which are constantly 
offered you for sale as you walk the street. 

When we were returning from our walk on the 
Lido, as we approached the gondola, we notic:d a 
shell peddler with his basket of clean, bright, beautiful 
wares, and bought a handful of them. 

A ‘coarse, lazy, fat fellow lying by, who exercises 
the profession of a beggar, now lifted up his voice and 
began begging, declaring that we had money and must 
give himsome, and we turned from him; he followed to 
the gondola, and stood, frantically declaring that if 
we did not give him something he should throw him- 
self into the water and drown. 

As this threat did not seem so very dreadful to us, 
we left him standing with uplifted hands on the shore 
and sailed away. 

While we were returning, evening came on in all its 
glories—dropping the shadow of clouds like roses and 
violets on the glassy water. All the bells began ring- 
ing the Ave Maria, and at the firing of a cannon the 
flags all fluttered down from mastheads, and were 
furled, to tell that another day was done. One could 
not but remember those beautiful lines, written on 
Italy : 

Ave Maria! blessed be the hour, 
The time, the place, the clime where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o'er the earth, so beautiful and soft ; 
Where swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
And not @ breath crept thro’ the atilly air, 
Yetall the whispering waves seemed stirred with prayer 

We have been much amused in the evenings, in 

looking down from our room on the platform below, 
with the conduct of a little puppet theatre, which is 
established regularly every night at about sunsét, and 
goes on briskly, without interniission, till about mid- 
night. 
It isa box about five feet long, and four deep, in the 
top. of which appears the scenery of a small theatre, und 
two men, concealed below, shift paste-board scenery, 
and send up dolls of various costumes, who énact love 
scenes, murder scenes—tragic, heroic, bombastic aud 
ludicrous. 

Negroes seem to figure largely among the puppets, 
and it was diverting to us, who from our window 
could overlook the men who moved the puppets, to 
see the play go on. 

The conversation between them is of course carried 
on by the operators, in two voices—a high squeak and 
a low growl—the former for ladies and persons of 
delicate quality, the latter for soldiers, sultans and 
heroes. 

The figures gesticulate so Movigags| as to remind 
one of the efforts of a crab to throw off his legs. Arms, 
legs, head, all fly in most astonishing coufusion ; they 
berate and kick and cuff each other in most masterly 
style. This entertainment lasts a whole evening, and 
evening after evening, and never fails to have its 
gaping, mymmee crowd. 

uch power of throat, such persistency and persever- 
ance as was shown by the poor fellows at the bottom of 
the affair in the box, was really worthy of a better 
cause—in fact, we were often obliged to shut our case- 
ments because it made us nervous to hear the coustaut 
exertions they made. 

The Venetians seem on our cursory view to be a 
soft and gentle-blooded race, quick, merry, ingenious, 
impressible, living in the hour and the moment a life 
more of sensation than reflection. 

They are, by the testimony of those long conversaut 
with them, full of capability, of a certain quickness 
and cleverness of hand and eye, which renders them 
good for almost any work which quickness and clever- 
ness can accomplish ; but they lack steadiness and per- 
severance. 

Yerit is hard to judge a people from whom the great 
motives. which stimulate society, as it exists in Eng- 
land, are wholly withdrawna—men who are governed 
from their cradle—who never arrive at political ma- 
jority—who are forbidden to have or express an opinion 
with regard to the way in which the goverment which 
most concerns them is carried on; who have no vote, 
no lectures, no newspapers, no schools, no books— 
nothing but a delightful climate and the liberty of 





earning, by hook or by crook, enough to buy maca~ 
roni to keep them alive 
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Place them where their bright-eyed children could 
go to public schools like those in England, let their 
boys be as likely to win distinction as the son of the 
richest noble, give to each one the prospect of all the 
wealth, honour, power, that his own individual 
human energy can bring, irrespective of who or what 
he is by birth and position, and we should see 
whether the Venetian people had industry aad perse- 
verance, 

Nobody hasindustry for nothing, or perseveres when 
perseverance does ne good. 

Give Venice liberty, and she will show the world 
what she can do with all the aids of progress which 
are to be found in our day. 

(To be continued.) 





HOW I COMMITTED A FORGERY. 


Tue following story, told in the language of the 
narrator, may be regarded as strictly authentic, with 
the exception of the names of the parties concerned. 

In the year 1823, I for the first time visited the 
city of London. I was at thattime a country youth 
of nineteen, who had received a very passable educa- 
tion, and I went to the great Babylon, as I then 
regarded it, for the double purpose of seeing some of 
the world’s mysteries, and if possible, obtaining per- 
manent employment. 

I had been there something ‘ike a week, alone 
among its thousands—fer I was an utter stranger, 
and knew not a living soul in the city—when one 
day. as much by accident as design, I sauutered into 
the office of a merchant, and rather timidly asked if 
he could give me anything to do. 

He was a short, stout man of forty, with a rather 
bald head, a fine expressive eye, and a prepossessing 
countenance. His air was brisk and business-like. 

“What employment do you seek?” he inquired, 
running his eye searchingly over my person. 

“T shall be glad of anything that will afford me an 
honest, respectable living.” 

“From the country, I suppose ?” 

" Yes, sir.” 

“ Any friends in London ?” 

“No, sir—I do not know anybody here.” 

“‘ What has been your business ?” 

“T was brought up on a farm till my father died, 
two years ago, and then I got a situation in @ 
country shop, where I have been ever since till within 
a couple of weeks.” 

“ Why did you leave your place and come to Lon- 
don?” he asked with a searching look. 

“The man in whose employ I was failed and ran 
away, and I thought I would come and try my chances 
here.” 

“ A bad place this for youth, unless they are proof 
against temptations,” he rejoined, shaking his Head. 
“Have you any recommendations from your late em- 
ployer?” 

“T have not, sir.” 

“T do not know as it would be of any use to you 
if you had,” he said, “coming from a man #0 un- 
principled as to run away in order to cheat his cre- 
ditors! Well, whatcan you do? Can you write a 
good hand ?” 

“If you will be kind enough to let me have a pen, 
I will give you a specimen,” said(I, feeling a good deal 
encouraged by his questions. 

I had always prided myself on my penmanship ; and 
it was that, in fact, more than anything else, which 
had obtained for me niy first situation in the country. 

I could write three different hands, and, what was 
more, I could closely imitate any writing I had ever 
seen, and had often amused myself, in my leisure mo- 
ments, in copying the different signatures that had 
fallen under my notice. 

The merchant led me into his counting-house, 
and though I was a little nervous, my penmanship, 
on the whole, seemed both to surprise and please 
him. 

“ Have you any knowledge of book-keeping ?” 

“ But very little, sir; none, in fact, worth mention- 
ing,” I answered. 

“ How would you like to learn it practically ?” 

‘“* Nothing would suit me better, sir.” 

He mused for a minute, during which he seemed to 
be scanning me closely and taking everything into 
consideration, and then said, rather abruptly : 

“ Perhaps my book-keeper would like an assistant ; 
he is not in at present; I will speak with him. 
Call to-morrow, at this hour, and I will give you 
ap answer.” 

I went away full of hope and elation, and could 
scarcely sleep the night following for thinking of 
what seemed my good fortune 





The next day I paced the adjoining street for an 
hour previous to the time appointed, and was at 
the merchant's place of business punctually to the 


minute. 


He gave mea pleasant nod of recognition, drew out 
his watch, smiled to himself, and led me back to the 
counting-house. 

“Mr. Merwin,” he said, as he opened the door, 
and signed me to go iv, while he himself remained 
outside, “this is the young man I was speaking to 
you about.” 

And with this he closed the door and went 
away. 

The Mr. Merwin addressed was a tall, thin man, of 
an uncertain age, who wore spectacles and a white 
cravat, was carefully dressed in black, and had alto- 
gether a very sedate and sanctimonious look. He 
turned round siowly, eyed me through his glasses, ard 
then, pointing to a seat, took another himself at a de- 
corous distance. 

“ A-he-hem !” he began, as if clearing his throat, 
after a long, searching stare at my person, which 
made me feel quite uneasy, for his glasses so con- 
cealed his eyes that 1 could form no idea of his 
thoughts, “Mr. Woodbridgejtells me you would like a 
(a-he-hem !) situation, here as assistant book-keeper ; 
or rather, perhaps more correctly (a-le-hem !) speak- 
ing, a situation here to learn the art of book-keeping 
under my (a-he-hem !) tuition.” 

His manner of speech was slow, methodical, and 
even drawling; and impressed me with the idea that 
he was a very precise, over-nice personage. It also 
had the effect of impressing my unsophisticated mind 
with the idea that Mr. Merwin was a pious indi- 
vidual, and that Mr. Woodbridge was very fortunate 
in securing such an inestimable treasure. If the 
doomed cities of old could have been saved by ten 

righteous men, what might not such a man do for a 
mercantile establishment. 

The spectacled book-keeper now proceeded ' to 
deliver a very tedious homily, during which I was 
informed that this wasa very sinful world, full of 
very wicked people, and that every one, and more 
especially youths like myself, could not;be too careful in 
guarding against temptations of all kinds. This being 
at length finished, I was quietly informed that he 
had seen a specimen of my penmanship, and, if I 
would promise to be guided by him in all things, he 
would make a report in my favour, which would 
secure me the situation atonce. Of course I promised 
—only too thankful to be under such pious guidance 
—and within an hour everything was satisfactorily 
arranged and my desk assigned me. 

I pass over a year, during which everything went 
very smoothly—my tutor giving me valuable in- 
structions in my new profession, along with a great 
deal of good advice, and requiring of mea very strict 
attendance at church, where he was-a prominent 
member. 

About this time Mr. Woodbridge was called’ awiy 
to a distant part of the country, where he was to be 
absent for several weeks, aud left his business solely 
in charge of Mr. Merwin, in whom he had the most 
unbounded confidence. He had been gone about a 
weck, when, one day, the book-keeper confidentially 
informed me, that, owing to some unaccountable over- 
sight on the part of our employer, he had failed to 
make any provision for some notes falling due, 
amounting in the aggregate to something overa thou- 
sand pounds; this too, was most unfortunate, as there 
would not be time to get an answer from him ‘before 
the said notés would be protested, which might have 
the effect of ruining his business repstation. 

I was seriously alarmed, for I had come to regard 
Mr. Woodbridge as a second father, whose reputa- 
tion was as dear to me as my own, or that of any 
person living. 

“ What is to be done?” said I. , 

“That is the question—what can be done ?” replied 
the book-keeper, turning his impenetrable glasses full 
upon me. ‘And what is very tantalizing about the 
matter is,” he continued, “ that I happen to know that 
Mr. Woodbridge has nearly four thousand pounds in 
bank.” ‘ 





‘““ What a pity that he should overlook these notes,” 
said I, with much concern. “Perhaps if you were to 
see the parties and tell them exactly how matters 
stand, they might be induced to*hold the notes over 
till such time as we could hear from Mr. Woodbridge.” 
‘Unfortunately, the notes are in bank, and banks, 
you know, have no regard for private individuals’ 
reputations. No, we must contrive some way to pay 
them!” And then, as if suddenly struck with some 
new idea, he once more turned his glasses full upon 
me, and continued 

“T have it—you can save him!” 

“Me? how?” 

“ Think, my (a-he-hem) friend.” 

“What can Ido? Speak!” 

He paused fora minute, and took a turn up and 
down the room—a very unusual thing for him to de. 
Then stopping suddenly, as if he had just reached the 
decisive point, he said, with a slight flush upon his 
naturally pale face: 


for you once showed me some very capital specimens 
of that kind of penmanship.” 

“Yes ! well ?” said I. 

Again the glasses came full upon me, and after 
a momentary hesitation, he continued : 

“T thought perhaps you might—under the circum- 
stances, you see—oblige our good and noble employer, 
to save him from disgrace, you know—by just placing 
his name to cheque for the amount we need !” 

“Why, Mr. Merwin, that would be forgery *” ex- 
claimed I, with a start of astonished alarm. 

‘ Ordinarily, I grant you; but not in a case like 
this, my friend! It would be doing Mr. Woodbridge 
a great favour, and perhaps be the means of saving 
him from ruin.” ; 

I need not repeat all the sophistical arguments used 
by this designing villain to bring me to his purpose. 
Suffice it that I loved my employer, had a great 
reverence for my pious tutor, knew but little of the 
deceits and hypocrisies of mankind, and was at last 
induced to put the name of, John C. Woodbridge to a 
check for one thousand two hundred and fourteen 
pounds—this, according to the statement of Mervin, 
being the exact sum required. 

At his request I also took it to the bank myself, 
where I had often been to. draw lesser sums, 2nd was 
well known to the cashier. 

In spite of all that had been said, I could not but fee! 
I was doing wrong; and had the cashier observed me 
closely, he would certainly have noticed my confused 
agitation. 

I know'l came out of the bank pale end trembling, 
for though I had done this deed for my employer's 
good, I somehow felt that I had taken too much upon 
myself, and if not brought into trouble by it, might be 
severely blamed. 
About two doors from the bank}I met Merwin, 
who approached me with 9 quicker step than usual, 
and seemed, as I afterwards recollected, a good: deal 
agitated, though I did not think much about it at the 
me. 
“Have you got the money?” he inquired, with 
an eagerness that should have aroused my suspicions. 
“Yes, itis here!” I replied, at once placing the 
notes in his hand, and feeling’a good deal relieved that 
another wonld thus share with me the responsibility 
of receiving it. ‘ 
“Tam so glad!” he said, quickly thrusting the 
notes into one of his pockets, “for ‘now I know our 
noble employer will be saved !” 
He then told me he was going to see a gentleman 
on business, and that it was barely possible he might 
not get down to the office before the next morning, 
I passed a very restless night, thinking about what 
I had done, and wondering if I had done right. | 
somehow felt it was wrong, although my conscience 
did not accuse me of any wrong intention, and | 
was anxious to see Merwin and hear him assure me 
I had done right. 
I eagerly looked for him at the office the next 
morning, but he did not come; the day wore away, 
but still he did not come. .I went to the house 
where he boarded (for ‘he had no family), but all 
i a mystery there—no one had seen him since | 
a 


Another wretched night, and the second morning 
did not show him. Anxious inquiries now began to 
be made ; and when closely questioned, 1 told all I 
knew, even admitting the forgery. 

All then became wild excitement about the es- 
tablishment. I was: arrested and thrown into prison, 
and Mr. Woodbridge sent for. God only knows 
what I suffered in the few days tbat elapsed before 
his return. i { 

When he at last did come and stand before me, i 
threw myself down on my knees, and amid groans 
and sobs, told him all. 

“Poor boy!” he said, with tearful ‘eyes, lifting me 
to my feet and throwing his arms affectionately 
around me ; “I believe you! I believe you! and 
will do what I can to save you!” 

Noble, generous soul! he did. . He not only for- 
gave, but interceded for me, and saved me! I trust 
that God has rewarded him ina better world. Often 
have I bedewed his grave with my tears. 

He was nearly ruined by Merwin; for the villain 
robbed him, in all, of some three thousand pounds, 
and then escaped the country. 

But the merchant’s friends ralhied around him, and 
he was able to continue his business, and in time he 
accumulated another fortune. He kept me in his 
employ for years. 

1 rose to be his confidential clerk, and at last his 
partner, by which I, too, became well off in this 
world’s goods. ' 

But though forgiven by him and others, I could 
never forgive myself for being the instrument in 
bringing so much trouble to so noble a heart. 
Perhaps it was for the best, however—whoshall say ? 





“You know you can imitate any person’s signature, 











It at least taught me a lesson that I never have for- 
getten, and never shall forget. E. EB. 
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Tapestries AT Hampton Court Parace.—The 
removal of the miscellaneous portraits from one of the 
long galleries of this palace to the Cartoon Gallery 
has disclosed a fine series of decorative tapestries on 
the walls, which are of the latter part of the seventeenth 


century, and are well fitted to the room. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Cowper will allow them to remain, 
being part of the original decorations of the building, 
and much more appropriate and decorous than a 
number of miscellaneous portraits hung without any 
classification. 


SCIENCE. 

Tue Comet.—Biela’s double comet, which in 1846 
occasioned extensive fears, ultimately allayed by the 
publication of Arago's treatise, is again nearing the 
earth. Two comets were seen on the 27th ult., but 
they were much brighter than Biela’s, and their posi- 
tion was notin accordance with its calculated place. 
The comet will, according to the astronomers, con- 
tinue to approach until the end of February next, 
when it will be 18,000,000 miles distant, and invisible 
in this latitude. 

FISH IN THE DEPTHS OF THE EARTH. 

THERE are mysteries enough in our earth unsolved 
to engage scientific investigation formany years, and 
some curious problems are presenting themselves con- 
stantly. The“ Annual Scientific Discovery” has some 
speculations on the origin of fish thrown up by artesian 
wells from the depths of the earth. 

The statement has been frequently made of late 
years, that with the water thrown up from many of 
the artesian wells recently bored by the French in the 
northern district of the Sahara desert, small fish have 
been ejected from depths of one bundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet. 

This statement, which has been generally discredited, 
is now, however, proved be true; M. Desor, the 
eminent Swiss naturalist, who has recently returned 
from an exploration of the Northern Sahara, testifies 
to its authenticity. He states in a recent letter, that 
he “found the fish in the stream leading from ene of 
the wells, at the oasis Ain-Tala, where the fish were 
first observed when the water first rose to the sur- 
face. It is impossible that these fish should come from 
anywhere else than from out of the well, for the water 
stands in no communication with either basin or 
river. 

The fish belong to the family of carps, and if I am 
not mistaken, to the proper species of Cyprinodon. 

The most curious thing is that these fish,: although 
coming from the interior of the earth, from a depth of 
more than one hundred and fifty feet, have nothing 
sickly or mis-shapen about them ; they are of a most 
remarkable liveliness, and what. is especially worthy 
of note, have’ fine, large, completely healthy eyes. You 
know that the fish and other aquatic animals which 
are found in the subterranean ponds of the Adelsberg 
Cavern, in Steyermark, and in the Mammoth Cavern, 
in Kentucky, are.a!l blind. Their ocular organs are 
stunted, and often nothing is left of the eye but the 
optic nerve. Some naturalists, therefore, have tried 
to classify them as a species of their own, while others 
maintain that every organ déprived of'the opportunity 
to exercise its functions must necessarily degenerate at 
‘ast, an@ become defective. 

But here we have a fish from the interior of the 
earth, with perfect eyes. How are we to account for 
this? Teonfess iii sais phenomemon puzzles me, 
yet I think I have found'the key to the riddle. The 
subterranean basin, which feeds the artesian wells, 
must be of considerable dimensions, as. the water 
springs up on a space of many square miles, wherever 
it is bored. 

Besides these artificial: wells, there are ponds in 
several oases, especially that ef Uriana, fed by rich 
sources, and from which real brooks spread in different 
directions. 

These ponds harbour the same little Cyprindons 
whieh rise in the water of the artesian wells, by 
which I conclude that a subterranean connection 
exists between the ponds and the wells. Probably 
they visit these pondsperiodically, perbaps to spawn; 
this would explain Why their eyes, and their forma- 
tion in general show nothing abnormal. 


Wuere Fat anp Fiesu Come rrom.—They come 
from the earth and the atmosphere, collected by voge- 
tation. Grass coritains flesh, so does grain. The animal 
system puts it on from these. Vegetation then in the 
medium through which the animal world eclate ; it 
can exist in no other way. When grass or grain is 
eaten, the flesh constituents-are retained ir the system, 
so also is the fatty substance, that is the.starch an 
sugar, from which fat is made. Some grains have 
more flesh than others; so of the qualities that make 
fat. Ina lundred parts of wheat, according to Piesse, 
are ten pounds of flesh; *3 # hundred parts of oatmeal, 





for horses, on account of their flesh-forming principle, 
as muscle rather than fat, iswhat a horse wants. For 
fattening pu 8, however, corn and other grains 
are better. hen flesh itself is eaten, the system but 
appropriates what is already formed, but would as 
readily take it from vegetables, or from flour. The 
flesh-making principle—or the flesh itself, in its con- 
stituents—goes to form cheese in the dairy ; the starch, 
&c., butter. Hence it is that some people assert that 
cream has little influence in cheese, farther than to 
enrich it; for cheese and butter are entirely distinct. 
The same kind of food is equally good for the produc- 
tion of either. This is a point of considerable interest, 
and is not yet fully explained—indeed, it is yet in its 
infancy. Anda plant in its different stages of growth 
has a different effect. The fat of the plant is held in 
reserve for the seed; nothing is wasted in leaves, 
wood, &c.; the precious seed must have it. Hence, 
when this takes place, the stalk is comparatively 
worthless to what it is prior totbe change. And the 
fat cannot be appropriated so well in the seed as when 
it is diffused through the stalk. Tender herbage, 
therefore, is the best; and when secured before the 
direction of the oil takes place, so much the better 
will be the hay. 

AxotHer Proposep ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.— 
The provisional prospectus of another new telegraph 
company, for the establishment of electric communi- 
cation between this country and America, has been 
issued. The company is to be known as Allan's 
Ocean Telegraph Company (Limited), from the cir- 
cumstance that the cable which it is proposed to lay 
is to be constructed on the principle advocated by Mr. 
Allan, the well-known electrician and engineer. The 
capital to be raised ‘is stated at £150,000; and it is 
proposed, in order practivaliy to test the superiority of 
the cable, to lay it in the first instance from Falmouth 
to Oporto, and should this section work satisfactorily, 
to carry it across the Atlantic to the island of Flores 
in the Azores, and thence to Halifax. The present 
Atlantic Telegraph Company purpose charging £20 
for the transmission of a message of twenty words to 
Halifax, but the tariff given in the prospectus of the 
new company is only £4 for the same message. One 
of the advantages of Allan’s cable over all others is 
its diminished weight and bulk, in the proportion of 
one to four, and the longest unbroken distance to be 
submerged is only 1,400 miles. It can also be laid 
without much expense, and ft is calculated that even 
at this rate, not being saddled with any loss through 
previous failure, the undertaking will pay as well as 
its rival at a much higher. 

BALLOONING OVER LONDON. 

Mr, GraisHer, in his last balloon ascent, obtained 
alwonderfully fine view of London by clear moonlight, 
free from mist. He passed over the metropolis shortly 
before seven o'clock at night, going wéstward from 
Woolwich Arsenal. Having risen to a height of nine 
hundred ‘feet in three or four minutes, the spectacle 
suddenly burst upon him. 

“The whole of Woolwich, Blackwall, Deptford, 
and Greenwich could be traced as a perfect model by 
the boundary lines of lights of their streets,squares, &. 
In nine minutes we were opposite Brunswick Pier, 


‘Backowall, then passed acrdgs the Isle of Dogs, and up 


the river 08. 

“ As we advanced towards London, the mass of 
illumination increased in intensity. At 642 the 
South Eastern Railway terminus at London Bridge 
was directly under us. Looking southwards at this 
time we saw the Borough stretching far away, and the 
many streets shooting from it, particularly Southwark 
Street, with its graceful curve of lamps. 

“Tn one minute afterwards we wereover Southwark 
Bridge, Blackfriars’ Bridge at 6°45, and 
Charing Cross at 6°47. On leaving Charing @ross I 
looked back over London, the whole model of which 
could be seen and traced—its squares by their 
lights; the river, which looked dark and dull, by the 
double row of curved lights on every bridge 
spanning over it. Looking round, two of the il- 
luminated dials of Westminster clock were like two 
dull moons. 

“ Again looking eastward, the whole lines of Com- 
mercial and Whitechapel roads, with their continuations 
through Holborn to Oxford Street, were visible, and 
most Prilliant and remarkable. We were at such 4 
distance from Commercial Road that it appeared like a 
line of brilliant fire, assuming a more imposing ap- 
pearance when the line separated into two, and most 
imposing just under us in Oxford Street. Here the 
two thickly-studded rows of brilliant lights were seen 
on either side of the street, and a dark space between 
them, but which dark space was bounded, as it were, 


d | on both sides by a bright fringe of frosted silver. I 


at first could not account for this, but presently, at 
one point more brilliant than the rest, persons were 
seen passing to and fro with their shadows on the 
pavements, and at once it was evident this rich effect 





searly double tet amount. Hence oat are better 





wag caused by the bright illumination of the shop- 





lights on the pavements. All the principal streets 
assumed this appearance. 

“T feel it impossible to convey any adequate idea of 
the brilliant effect of London viewed at an elevation 
of 1,000 feet, on a clear night, with the air free from 
mist. It seemed to me to realize a wish I have often 
felt on looking through a telescope directed to the 
Milky Way, when the whole field of view appeared 
covered with gold dust, to be possessed of the power 
of seeing those many spots of light, as brilliant stars; 
for certainty the intense brilliancy of London this 
night would have rivalled the brilliancy of such a 
telescopic view of brilliant clusters of stars.” 

Passing over the Marble Arch at 6°51, they were 
in a few minutes more in the suburbs, and soon a 
great contrast was felt. The roar of London was 
lost, and for a time the earth appeared a black ob- 
scurity. 

TORPEDO TRIALS. 

PREPARATIONS have been made for Messrs. M’Kay 
and Beardslee’s experimeuts, by sinking torpedoes, 
and placing the Terpsichore, an old 18-gun sbip, in 
Gillingham Reach. On Weduesday, October 3, the 
experiments were made, the results being eminently 
successful. 

The torpedoes used were of two kinds, the one 
called “electrical buoyants ” and the other “ percus- 
sion,” thereby denoting the agency by which explosion 
is effected. They were in both cases formed of 
hollow wrought-iron, water-tight cylinders, and 
varied in size and power. The largest contained a 
charge of 4401lb. of powder, and the smallest 68]b., 
the former being about 10ft. long by ft. in diameter 
and the latter about 3ft. long and of reduced 
diameter. 

To each torpedo a cylindrical float is attached to 
Give it buoyancy, and when it is desired to submerge 
the shell to any particular depth before firing it, the 
rope connecting the two can be easily adjusted. In 
the experiments, a number of torpedoes which had 
been placed at the bottom of the river were succes- 
fully exploded. The effects varied. Some sent up a 
greater volume of water, spray, and smoke than others 
Some threw up a tall column of water. In all cases 
the violence of the explosion denoted that if any 
vessels had been over the explosives they must have 
been destroyed or at least sunk. 

The full effect of the torpedo was shown in the 
sinking of the Terpsichore. A torpedo was placed 
beneath her, and at about 4 p.m., after | considerable 
preparation, the torpedo was exploded, as usual, by 
means of an electric current. The shock to the ship 
was very violent—she seemed to be lifted out of the 
water somewhat, and herupper deck to be forced up- 
ward, where the explosion took full effect; she also 
reeled under the shock. A large hole must have 
been made in her bottom, for she began rapidly to 
fill, going down by the head; andin two minutes 
and a half she had settled down as far as she could 
sink; but the tide having run down by the time the 
explosion occurred, there was not depth of water 
sufficient to completely submerge the vessel. 

Of course the preparations for destroying the ship 
could not be made on a hostile vessel attempting to 
enter a port or river; but if by arrangement before- 
hand a torpedo could be exploded under a ship, the 
result of this trial shows that it must be sunk. The 
Terpsichore was empty, but a laden ship in deep 
water would rapidly have sunk if treated as she was. 
The experiment fully demonstrated the great destruc- 
tive power of the American torpedoes. 


THe Nature or Dramonps.—Experiments show 
that diamonds cannot be produced by plutonic agency, 
as they become black when subjected to ahigh degree 
of temperature. That they are, on the contrary, of 
Neptunian origin, and were at one time in a soft con- 
dition, is proved not only by the impressions of grains 
of sand and crystals on the surface of someof them, 
but also by the enclosure of certain foreign bodies, 
such as other crystals, germinating fungi, and evgn 
vegetable structure of a higher organization. If thage 
conclusions be accepted, comfirming and extending 
as they do the views held by Newton, Brewster, and 
Liebig, diamonds seem to be the final product of the 
chemical decomposition ef vegetable substances. 

Si1cns or WeATHER.—Dow is always a sign of fine 
weather, and is never seen except under a cloudless 
sky. Wind and cloud are sure preventatives of 
dew, from the simple reason that the clouds are able 
to retain some of the solar heat ; and as they can give 
forth warmth, the radiation from the earth is checked, 
and a warmer temperature preserved. Wind evapo- 
rates the moisture as fast as it appears; and if the 
wind is westerly, there is little dew or cloud to be 
seen. The contrary is observed with an easterly 
wind; but a west wind blows over a vast expanse of 
land, and having lost its. vapour, dries up any mois- 
ture it may come across; whereas an east wind, 
crossing the Atlantic, is full of vapour, and sheds 
dew on all sides. T'hese remarks, of course, apply 
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chiefly to particular localities; but. the influence of a 
west wind may be seen in spring. Dew is more 
copiously deposited in spring and autumn than in 
summer, as there is usually a greater difference in 
those seasons’ between the temperatures of day and 
night. in spring, however, there is a small deposit 
of dew when the west wind prevails ; but in autumn, 
during the soft influences of south and east winds, 
the earth is covered with moisture. It has also been 
observed that there is a greater formation of dew be- 
tween midnight and sunrise than between sunset 
and midnight. 








FACETIA. 

A CRO8S-GRAINED old baghelor says tlat 
the favourite belle~metal now-a-days. ¥ 

Waar is it we all frequently say we will do, and 
no one has ever yet done ?—Stop a minute. 

A Lapy excused her extreme love for diamonds 
and other precious stones by saying, “‘ They 4re the 
oaly bright things which never fade on earth.” 

A wit once asked a peasant what part he played in 
the great drama of life. “I mind my own business,” 
was the reply. 

Ena@uisn cotton has been stopped at the frontiers of 
Prussia, for fear of the cattle disease. What animal 
do the Prassians suppose cotton grows on? 

Ratner Suarr.—“I live in my chatmer’s eyes,” 
eaid a fop to Cotman. “I don’t wonder at it,” replied 
George, “for I observed she had a sty in them when 
I saw her last.” 

TERRIFIC ENCOUNTER AT NEWPORT. 

Miss Chute @ Hau: “ Really, dear Clara, if I were 
you, | wooldn't wear my bair in that wild fashion.” 

Clara: “Merei, mademoiselle, for your advice ; 
but, you see, if I were you, I couldn't!” 


“tin” is 


Henk is a pretty Hindoo proverb:—“ Sweet is thie 
music of the flute to him who has never heard the 
prattle of his own.children.” Some that have heard 
the pratile at times have preferred the flute, 


Two centuries ago not ene, in @ hundred wore 
stockings. Fifty years ago not one boy in a thousand 
was allowed to run at/large at night. Fifty years 
ago not one girl in a thousand made a waiting-maid 
of her mother. Wonderful improvements in this 
age. 

“How many rods make an acre?” a fatlier asked 
of his son, a fast urchin, as he came homo one night 
from school. “Well, 1 don't Khow, governor,” was 
the reply of the young hopeful, “but I guess you'd 
think one ‘rod made an acre if you'd got such a 
taining as I did from old Vinegar-face this after- 
noon.” 

Tue Marxkets.—Mrs. Partington says she can’t 
understand these ere market reports, Sle can’t under- 
stand how cheese can be lively, and pork can be 
active, and feathers dropping—that is if it’s raining ; 
or how whiskey can be steady, or Lops quiet, or spirits 
dull; neither how jard can be firm in warm weather, 
nor iren wnsettled, nor potatoes depressed, nor flour 
rising—uvlese there had been yeast in it—and some- 
times it wouldn't rise then, 


Tue father of Mrs. Siddons had always forbidden 
her to marry an actor, atid of course she chose a 
member of the old gentleman’s company, wl:om slie 
secretly wedded. When Roger Kemble heard of it, 
he was furious. ‘“ Have not I,” he exclaimed, “ dared 
you to marry a player?” The lady replied, with 
lowncast gyes, that she had not disobeyed. ‘“ What, 
madam! bave you, not allied yourself to.about the 
worst performer in my company?” ‘Exactly 50,” 
nurmured the timid bride; “ nobody can call him an 
actor.” 

A’ WEALTHY Englishman bad the misfortane to ‘be 
robbed of his porte-monuaie the other day, containing 
. large sum, with a ticket for a box at the theatre, 
which he had purchased in the morning, and a carte 
le visite.’ He went to the commissioner of police, but 
could give no clue, and there was no hope. The com- 
missioner, however, took his address, and turuiug the 
matter over in his mind, thought it just possible that 
the thief might have the impudence and audacity to 


make use of the ticket for the theatre, or sell it tosome 
one who would: give a clue to the appearance of the 
pick-pocket, Accordingly an officer was. posted. in 
waitiug at the theatre, duly concealed . frem @bserva- 
tiog, and awaiting the, possibility of the arrival 


of the thief, and to his great joy a gentleman 
appeared shortly after the doors were open, accom- 
panied by two ladies, presented the ticket, and was 


ushered into the box. As soon as they, were 
seated, the delicate policeman tapped, beckoned 


monsievr quietly out, so as not to make a disturbanee, 
closed the door, and ¢ rders that the ladies were 


not to have. 


in 
Then taking the geutleman by the 


- 











arm, he said, “This. way, mensieur—you are my 
prisouer!” “For what?” was fhe surprised and 
indignant question of the proprietor of the box 
ticket. “That. is what you will learn—this way,” 
end he was led down a side staircase to a dismal 
room, where /he found himself in company with two 
other sergenis de ville, to whom the orders was given 
to search, ‘Ah, as I thought,” said, the officer, 
“here is the very porte-monnaie and the carte de 
visite; where is the money?” The gentleman 
seemed now rather amused than:surprised and indig- 
nant, and aiter a good deal of explanation, it turned 
out, and was satisfactorily proved, that this was the 
identical Englishman who had Jost the money, but to 
whom . the thief. had in the after-part of the day 
politely returned the porte-mennaie, ticket for the 
theatre, aud carte de visite, but retained the money, 
as a reward fox his honesty. 





AN ARTIST. 


on 


“Sir, what is your business ? 
“A designer.” 

“Ah, indeed! Then you are a genius!” 

“ They say so.” 

“ And must be. well educated?” 

“Some say so.” 

“And what do you design, pray ?” 

“T design to make a living—peaceably, if I can, 
forcibly, if 1 must.” 

® How ?” 

“T am full of design ‘on my fellow men; and ‘if 
artfulness don't do, I suppose I shall have to try plain 
honesty.” 


Ir has come out during a trial in Paris this week 
that a careful proprietor of a wine-cellar that contained 
something choice and judicious, to make 





to fit things as they findthem. Tha ought tew have 
a great place tew stop in, where there ain’t nothing 
but big generalitys to dew, and whére they can play 
toss and ketch with the stars, and krack butternuts 
and mountains, Tha are curious critters. 

Tha ain’t afraid to straddle a hurry kane without 
enny bridle on, and stick in the spurs, but a mouse 
nibbling in the wanes cut will drive him bareheaded 
into the street. They kan plant, but they won't cul- 
tivate nor reap. 

If I waz a woman I would as soon marry a porcu- 
pine as a big genius: they are either as hot as the 
stove in the distrik schoolhouse, or as kold and un- 
feeling as the shoes of a dead omnibus hoss. A 
genius iz like a big komet, thay appear onse about so 
often, and makes everyboddy nervis, and then disap- 
pear, and tho we may not-at the time be able to put 
our fingers on the individual good thay hav dunn us, 
still their visit is a big one, and the grate reservoys 
are pumped up fuller, and we poor men, the rest ov 
us, when we stick our little fountains, find that the 
waters have been sweetened and freshened by some- 
body. 

Tue Rigur Man rw tue Ricut Puace.—We 
understand that the  Hummums,” which were doomed, 
have had a reprieve. Mr. Barnum, who is on his 
way to Engiand, is about to purchase the “ Hum ‘ems” 
for his private residence.— Fun, 

A Goop Game or Cricket.—Eleven Bachelors 
play eleven Spinsters at Lady's Grouad, and the 
result is a tie.—Punch. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
' Musketry Instructor (who wishes, by simple practical 


ecamples, to bring the fact of the air’s resistance and 
last tate 





doubly sure, surer than bolts and bars, that no one 
had been down into his cellar, had his cellar strewn 
with fine sand, and always wore a pair of boots at 
the back of which wasa sort of scraper, which scraped 
out the marks of Lis own footsteps, se that if any one 
entered, and was not equally careful to efface the 
steps, the story of the visit was. told, and some one 
was thus caught. 


A TOUCHSTONE FOR THE TIMES. 

Midas (we read), with wondrous art, of old, 

Whate’er he touched at once trausformed to gold; 
This modern statesmen can reverse with ease, 

Touch them with gold, they'll turn to what you please. 


A CLEVER hoax was lately played off upon a very 
celebrated Professor. A letter. wag received by the 
modern Cuvier inviting him to examine a most extra- 
ordinary creature—half beast, half fish—at Cremorne 
Gardens, which the writer said had been purchased 
by him for exhibition, and which he believed was 
without a parallel even in the antediluvian epoch. 
The creature was named the “climbing ichthyopha- 
gist,” an ursine mammiferous marine monster, 
endowed with such extraordingry intelligence that it 
could ride a donkey, climb up a ladder, stand on its 
head, and in that attitude fire off.a revolver, The 
professor was, of course, délighted, and procéeiled 
forthwith to Cremorne, accbmpanied by Dr. ——, the 
naturalist, to feast their eyes upon the wondrous 
prodigy. Imagine, then, their amazement and disgust 
on finding the “climbing iehthyophagist” to be 
nothing more nor less than a small polar bear, trained 
to go up a ladder and fire off a pistol. 


JOSH BILLINGS DISCOURSES CONCERNING MEN OF BIG 
GENTUS. 


A big genius is génerally a phool; he knows how 
to do one or two things so much that he ain't fit ‘for 
enuything else; he iz likea greyhound, good for run- 
ning fast, that’s all. You kan’t latn him emny more 
than you can an eagle; Le knows how to fli up and 
look at the sun without winking, because he was born 
so, and when he gets Up on the péak of the mountain 
and gets well lit, you can’t git tew him, nor he won't 
come tew you, but thare Hiesits till the dinner bell rings. 
After dinner he flize oph agin, and you won't see him 
till supper time. Tha are like mummys, vary curis 
critters, and keep a long titme without spileing. If 
tha only had common sense, so that you kould make 
taylers or sliumakers of them, thare would be some 
sense of having the breed more plenty, but one or two 
iz aul that iz profitable to have on hand tew onst, 
and tha are enough to keep everybody uneasy about 
what tha are going tew do next. Tha live about forty 
years ahead of the times, and when the world ketches 
up with the last one, another is born, who spends most 
of histime in digging up tlie old bones that the last 
one buried, : 
About the only thing tha sho enny common sense in 
iz, that they most always die in debt to everybody. 
The most unfortunate thing about having a big genius 
on hand iz, that so many try to imifate them but 
they don’t get any further up than their vices, neuf 
| thus one big genius suckles a thousand phools. Tha 
' don't generally Av happy, bekauso they ain't bilt right 








ity to the mind 0, igent Pupil, No. 450, Pri- 
vate Jones), log. : ‘ Forinstance, you have seen an air- 
cushion, and felt that it contained something you could 
uot compress. What was it?” 
Private Jones (readily) ; “’Orse ‘air, sir !” 
[Enthusiastic Instructor tries again. ]—Punch. 
Tue Canine Specizs.—A retarn has lately been 
published of the Dog-tax. Does it include the “ Jolly 
Dogs” we have heard rather tooiuch of? If they 
are not taxed, ourpatience is.— Punch. 
CANDID. 

Gentleman : ‘I suppose you would like to have the 
key of the wine-cellar ?” 

Butler: “ That entirely depends on the vintage, 
sir!”— Punch. 
Nor a pry Joxs.~Moved by the perusal of Dr. 
Druitt’s: Report on Light’Wines, the other day we 
partook of some excellent Hungarian wine, called 
Ofner Auslese. A better’ judgé than joker had the 
courage to remark. in our hearing, that what’ he had 
to say of the Ofner Auslede was, the oftener a fellow 
could drink it the. better.— Punch. ‘ 





A RoBLN was perched quietly on the bank of the 
Frome, at Dorchester, when it was attacked by a rat ; 
the bird retaliated, however, and after a struggle, 
which lasted nearly three minutes, the rat was capsized 
into the stream, and it was afterwards captured and 


A younc Parisian girl immediately after her 
marriage went to sleep and did not wake up for forty 
days. Nothing would rouse her, and the bridegroom 
was inconsolable. She has again gone to sleep for 
another fifty days., The question is if she is nota 
zoophyte or something of the kind, and Professor 
Darwin has not an illustration ia her worthy of his 
cause ? us 

Tue Prerriest Mar or Hotswortny.—The Rev- 
0. L, Meyrick’s legacy of £2 10s. to the prettiest maid 
in Holsworthy was in the past week awarded to Miss 
‘Jane Treble, daughter of Mr. Treble, of that town. 
There were six candidates, and from the length of 
time the churchwardeis were occupied in making 
their award it would appear that they had a difficult 
task. It is’ stipulated that the pretty maid must be 
af good character, and noted’ for her regular attend- 
ance at church: There is a further legacy of £2 10s. 
to be paid by the’ churchwardens for the time being 
to the old maid over thirty years of age possessed of 
the like virtues, and this was awarded to Mary Cole. 

EXECUTIONS AMONG THE JEws.—The Hebrews had 
no executioner: When a man was guilty of homicide,, 
the execution devolved on the next of kin, by the 
right of blood-revenge ; in other cases criminals were 
stoned by the people, the witnesses setting tho 
example; and when tle king or chief ordered a person 
to ptt to death, the office was performed by the yerson 
to whom the command was given, and this was 
generally a person whose consideration wb: life bore 
sore proportion to that of the individual to be slain. 
Thus, Sclomon gave the commission to kill Joab, 





the commeander-in-ehief to Bevaiah, a person of so 
much distinction ag te he himself immediately pre- 
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moted to the command which the death of Joab left 
vacant. In fact the office even ofa regular executioner 
is not by any means dishonourable in the East, 
The post of chief executioner is in most oriental courts 
one of honour and distinction.: Thus, when there was 
no regular executioner, it came to be considered a post 
of honour to put a distinguished "person to death; and 
on the other hand, the death itself was honourable 
in proportion to the rank of the person by whom the 
blow was afflicted. It was the greatest dishonour to 
perish by the hands of a woman or a slave. 

DeaF AND Dump AtrorNEYs.—We observe that Mr. 
Durcan MacLellan passed his examination as an 
attorney at the last term im Toronto. Mr. MacLellan, 
who is a native of Greenock, has been deaf and dumb 
from birth, and was educated at the Glasgow Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. We may slso state that 
his brother, Mr. Archibald MacLellan, also deaf and 
dumb from birth, and educated in the same institution, 
passed the usual examination at Osgood Hall in 1860, 
and was sworn in attorney-at-law to practise in the 
town of Belville.—Greenock Advertiser. 





STATISTICS. 


Durtno the last. week 50 wrecks have been reported, 
making « total for the present year of 1,513. 

A Harvest or Gotp.—The following is the official 
report of all the American gold received at the United 
States Mint and its branches, from the first gold dis- 
coveries down to June 30, 1864 :— 


Dollars. 
California .., . 556,718,873°11 
Colorado oe e+ 9,788,071°28 
North Carolina 9,121,397-03 
Georgia ... 6,909,375°27 
Oregon. ... 6,142,433°84 
Idaho 2,308,385:07 
Virginia... ... 1,558,874°41 
South Carolina 1,352,969°44 
Alabama... 198,330-08 
Tennessee ag 9 Alege 81,406°75 
NRE fit ts cna’: sn, abou ain 78,509:14 
NOWOMGH ide | Macirvinwe:! iene 060 66,208°42 
New Mexico... ...  .. 63,023°53 
Washington ... ‘ 88,799°55 
Arizona ... ; 29°650°84 
Vermont... ob . 298-00 
Dakotah... . 7,858°88 
Other sources 202,773°97 





4 Total. vee 597, 187,734:21 
Tue Revenpe.+-The Revenue Returns for the Year 
and Quarter ending September 30, were published the 
ist of October. The total revenue of the year was 
69,258,6597., being a deorease, as compared with the 
previous year, of 1,115,285. The revenue for the 
quarter, was 14,462,392/., being a decrease of 330.0971. 


as compared with the corresponding quarter of 1864. |' 


The Year's Account shows an increase in the Excise 
of 443,000/.; Taxes, 89,000/.; Post Office, 250,0002 ; 
Crown Lands, 5,500L; and a decrease in the Customs 
of 604,0007.;. Stamps, 52,000; Property Tax, 
819,000L; Miscellaneous, 427,785). The Quarter’s 
Account shows an increase in the Stamps of 5,0007. : 
Taxes, 74,0002; Property Tax, 33,0001; Post Office, 
100,0002,; Crown Lands, 1,000/.; and a decrease: in 
the Customs of 385,0002; Excise, 20,0001; Miscel- 
laneous, 188,097/. 








On Wednesday, the 13th ult., an extraordinary and 
remarkably interesting discovery was made at Ryhope 
Colliery. Tbe rock was blasted, and in removing t 'e 
loosened fragments the workmen came upona larze 
quantity of bones, including several’ human skulls, 
numerous skulls of other animals, such as foxes, 
badgers, &c. The place was about 20 feet below the 
surface, and about 80 ‘feet within the bank: The 
appearance indicated that there had been a eavity in 
the rock which had at one time been filled with water, 
but there appears no means of accounting for the 
presence of the skulls and bones, except that they 
were washed into the hollow of the rock many 
centuries ago. One'of fhe human skulls is remarkably 
perfect, having most of the teeth in: 

Tne Tvexisn Bats as A CurE oR PREVENTIVE IN 
THE CaTrLE PLaGus.—S1r,—Considering how much 
has been said and written on the subject of the cattle 
plague, it has surprised. me very much that I haye 
not seen it even suggested that a trial of fheat should 


be made either as a cure, or to prevent contagion; I |' 


have now before me “The Manual of the Turkish 
- Bath,” edited by Sir Joha Fife, senior surgeon to the 
Newcastle Infirmary, and at page 369 I read 
quotation from a veterinary surgeon as follows: 
* The Turkish bath, not-only-as.a medical agent, but 
also as a preventive of disease, deserves consideration. 





We have in it am agent whicl exerts more powerful? 


inflnence than any derivative, ox purge, or blister, 
without lowering vital power, for it carries off, or atany 
rate diminishes, the amount of virus‘in the blood.” The 
power of great heat to destroy infection is well known, 


and now that, the effect, of radiating heat has been 


discovered, and consequently the expense of a bath 
reduced to so little, that, as the’ same work tells us at 
page 371, ‘any farm may have its bath by means of 
a spare loose box, an old stoye, and fifty shillings,” it 
does seem strange to me that the first sanatorium pro- 
d should not have been a cheap Turkish bath. 
t pose in general aré too incredulous as to the 
power of heat, and the ability of flesh and blood to 
endure it, In the present case I cannot but think the 
experiment worth making.—J. C.S. P. 





BY THE SEA 


Atonr along the ocean-beach, 
My soul goes out upon the waves. 
Where myriad gems beyond my reach 
Lie sparkling in their pearly caves. 
Stik further out upon the main, 
Where wrecks have strewn the deep sea-bed, 
Whose treasures-hidden there have lain 
While years their ceaseless course have sped 


Then list’ning to the swelling dirge 
That o'er the ocean's wind-harp weeps, 
While moaning billows sway and.surge, 
Where wakeless now the seamen sleeps. 


Or lonely musing on the shore, 
Upon the treasures at my feet, 

This shell, one of a priceless store, 
Pours in mine ear its music sweet. 


What tale, perchance, e’en it can:te!l 
Of those that in'the sea went down, 
With but the wave to breathe their knell, 
Amid the témpest’s dark'ning frown. 


Oh, there are argosies that sank 
Beneath the billows-of the deep, 

And lie where sea-weeds tall and lank 
Their spiral branches o'er them sweep. 


A fragment here upon the strand, 

Of some lorn wreck, the eye discerns; 
But there be others where I stand, 

‘Yo which the mind with musing turns. 


What fate befell the ship that bore 
The spars from whence these fragments came ? 
Oh tide that cast them on the shore, ‘ 
Can’st tell how wrapt they were in flame? 


Thou shell, that in my hand I hold, 
So sweetly speakest of the sea, 
Wilt thou the mystery unfold, 
And tell what these charr’d embers be? 


Were they not of some beacon-fire, 
Whose fitful gleam illumed the wave ; 

And in the night and darkness dire, 
Both light and cheer the sailor gave ? 


Tis but the fancy of a-dream ; 
Onee these had-formed @ vessel's deck, 
From which, 86 lonely here, 'twould seem 
That all bave perished with the wreck. 


Then moan, ye waves that lash the shore, 
And let thy dirges be for those 

That hear no, more thy sullen roar, 
But rest beneath in still repose. 


Oh sing, yé shell¢ in coral caves, 
The dirge the billows breathe to thee, 
And tide, that fh’ strand so sadly laves, 
Give back the echo to the sea. 
: G! W. RB: 
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THE CYNIC. 


Tue cynic is one who never sees a good quality in 
®@ man,and never fails to see a bad one. He is the 
liuman-ow], vigilant in darkness and blind to light, 
mousing for vermin and never seeing noble game. 

The cynic puts all human actions into two classes 
—openly bad and secretly bad. All virtue and gene- 
rosity and disinterestedness are merely the appearance 
of good, bat selfish at the bottom. He holds that 
no man does a good thing except for profit, The 
effect of his conversation upon your feelings is to 
chill and sear. them; to send you away sour and 
morose. His criticisms and inuendoes fall indisecrimi- 
nately upon every lovely thing, like. frost upon 
flowers. . 

Ifa man is said to be pure and chaste, he answers 
yes, in the day-time. If a woman is pronownced 
virtuous, he will reply: yes, as: yet. Mr. A. is 
religious: yes, on Sundays. Mr. B:: has just’ joined 
the church : certainly, the elections are coming on. 
Thé minister of the gospel is called an example of 
diligence : it is his trade. Such a man is generous: 
of other men’s money. That man is obliging: to 





lull suspicion and cheat you. This man i 
because he is green. 
Thus his eye strains out every good quality, 


and 
takes in only the bad—as the vulture, when in t!» 
highest heaven, will sail by living flocks and herds, 
but comes like an arrow down,upon the smallest 


carcase. To him religion is hypocrisy, honesty a 
preparation for fraud, virtue only want of opportunity, 
and undeniable purity, asceticism. 

The livelong day’ he will coolly sit with sneering 
lip, uttering sharp speeches in the quietest manner, 
and iu polished phrase, transfixing every character 
which is presented; “ His words are softer than oil, 
yet are they drawn swords.”—Psa, v. 21. 

All thisto the young, seems a wonderful knowledge 
of human nature; they honour a man who appears 
to have found out mankind. They begin to indulge 
themselves in flippant sneers; and with supercilious 
brow, and impudent tongue, wagging to an empty 
brain, call to naught the wise, the long-tried and the 
venerable. H. W. B. 





GEMS. 


Brave actions are the substance of life, au 
sayings the ornament of it. 


i good 


RESIST THE BEGINNINGS. 


Tho Arabs have # fable of a miller, who was one 
day startled by « camel's nose thrust in at tho window 
ef the room where he was sleeping. 

“Tt is very cold outside,” said the camel; “I only 
want to get my nose in.” 

The nose was let in, then the neck, and finally, 
the whole body. 

Presently, the miller began to be extremely incon- 
venienced at the ungainly companion he had obtained, 
in a room certainly not large enongh for hot 

If you are inconvenienced you may leave,” said 
the camel; “as for myself, I shall stay where I am.” 

The moral of the fable may be stated thos :— 
When temptation occurs, we must not yield to it. 
We inst not allow so much as its “nose” to come 
in. He who yields, even in the smallest degree, will 
soon be entirely overcome, 


MISCBKELLANEOUS 





Two of the’oldést inhabitants of Clutton have been 
just married, the bride being 73, and tae bridegroom 
71. 

GARIBALDE has been brought forward asa candidate 
for Purin. This is‘ remarkable fact. At the last 
election, in 1860, Turin ‘was the only city in Italy 
where the cry of “ Feviva Garibaldif’ could not be 
raised. 

Two ladies contended, in the court of Charles V., 
as to who should take precedence of the other. They 
appealed tothe monarch, who replied, “Let the elder 
go first.’ We are told that such a dispute was 
pever again heard of. 

Miss Burpetr Courts has signified her intention of 
subscribing £2,000 towards the erection of a pier at 
Cape Cleas, or in its neighbourhood, for the accommo- 
dation of the local fishermen, and of the seafaring 
interest in general. 

Discovery OF Prearts tx Scortanp.-—A few days 
since Mr, Alexander Ogilvy, Glenarm, Waterest, fished 
from the Southesk a pear! of the most perfect shape 
and finest colour, weighing twenty-three grains. We 
understand that the Countess of Airlie has purchased 
this beautiful gem. The same shell which contained 
this fine specimen contained also another beautiful 
pearl, weighing nine grains; and Mr. Ogilvy has in 
his possession. another perfect pearl weighing seven- 
teen grains. 

Swa.Lows.—In Sweden the swallows, as soon as 
the winter begins to approach, plunge themselves 
into the lakes, where they remain asleep aud hidden 
under thesice tid the return of summer, when, revived 
by the warmth, they come out from the water, and 
fly away as formerly. While the lakes are frozen, 
if somebody will break the ice in those parts where 
it appears darker than the rest, he will find masses 
of swallows--cold, asleep, and half dead, which, by 
taking out of their retreat, and warming, either with 
his bands or before a fire, he will see gradually vivify 
again end fly. In other countries they retire very 
often to the caverns under the rocks. As many of 
these exist between the city of Cn and the sea, on 
the banks of the river Orne, there are found some- 
times duting the winter piles of swaMows suspended 
in these vaults like buuches. of guapes. People have 
witnessed the same thing in Italy, where, as well as 
in France, it ig considered very lucky by the inhabit- 
ants when swallows build their nests on their habita- 
tions. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lapysrrd.—The communication shall receive due atten- 
tion, should occasion arise. 

Marr B.—The registry of a death can be referred to at 
any time, and a copy or extract of the record obtained. 

W. C.—We cannot avail ourselves of the MS., which is 
declined with many thanks. 

G. Baruam—We believe the medical gentleman referred 
to is still in practice; but it is our rule not to publish the 
addresses of professional men. 

E. B.—All Acts of Parliament can be obtained from the 
Queen's printers, Fleet Street. The price of the particular 
Act relating to fisheries would be only a few pence. 

Joux M.—The lines entitled “The Orphan Child” are very 
much too lengthy for our columns, and are declined with 
thanks. 

Uxton Jacx.—Of course the recipe given in No. 124 is to 
be applied to the teeth, and by no means taken asa draught. 
(See also reply to “ Naomi.”’) 

C. J.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of the 
ode, “Come forth; oh Queen,” which is declined with 
thanks. 

H. Prutort.—The lines are not without a certain amount 
of merit, but as the interest of the subject is wholly private 
and personal, the effusion is declined with thanks. 

Emir G.—We fear that the listlessness and lassitucle, 
and < ional semi ci are symptoms in- 
dieating some affection of the heart; for which you will do 
well to take medical advice promptly. 

Iypoor ApPREeytTice.—As @ rule, apprentices must comply 
with their master’s requirements in regard to the number of 
hours of work, as in everything else; the custom of each 
trade, however, is generally adhered to. 

Mvttvm rx Parvo, who is a blonde, eighteen years of age: 
5 ft. im height, very amiable in disposition, will be glad to 
correspond with a dark gentleman of about twenty-five to 
twenty-eight years of age. 

Ennest.—The want of a wife can be remedied with very 
little difficulty ; and as we take for granted the bond fides of 
all our fair correspondents, perhaps you cannot do better 
than consult our own columns. 

Manet and Mary, would like to open a matrimonial corre- 
spondence with two gentlemen of respectable position. 
« Mabel” is eighteen years of age, p bj fapp ‘ 
and good tempered. ‘ May” is seventeen years of age, con- 
sidered good looking, and has brown hair and blue eyes. 

Frorence N., whoisnineteen years of age, 5 ft 7 in. in height, 
has blue eyes, dark brown hair, and very fair complexion, 
would be happy to correspond witha gentleman who is ina 
good position (and if tail amd dark, preferred), with a view 
to matrimony. 

Memu.—The proper pronunciation of Pall Mall is with the 
ashortand flat as in rat, cit; “ Pell Mell" is a ridiculous 
mispronunciation of the name—very general at one time, 
but especially among ill-educated persons, and is now seldom 
heard. 

Naomt.—For eruptions of the skin or face, the following 
will be found efficacious:—Flowers of sulphur, half a 
drachm ; carbonate of soda, one scruple; tartarised antimony, 
one-eighth of agrain. Make into powders, and take one night 
and morning. 

Jenny F.—The Jength of the heir of the head is quite a 
secondary consideration to its strength and fineness. If 
yours possesses these qualities, you need not be very anxious 
as to its growing long; but you should not have it cut too 
frequently. 

Trpo,.— We fear that the fact of your eyesight becoming 
dim is an inevitable result of the mature of your employ- 
ment. A judicious arrangement of gas shades will miti- 
gute the evil; but no recipe which we could give would 
obviateit. (The handwriting is tolerably good.) 

Jnsstca.—The letter s is not silent in Hudibras, the cor- 
rect pronunciation being not Hudilrau, but Hudibrass; as 
indicated by Butler himself in the distich referring to 
Whachum's finding a lance,— 

He snatched it up, and made a pass 
‘® make his way through Hudibras. 

Mrnanpa, who is about twenty years of age, of medium 
height, with dark hair and grey eyes, and is very domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond, with a view to matrimony, 
with a highly respectable tradesman, of middle age and 
good family. A widower not objected to. 

E. H. Z., who is a foreigner, thirty-two years of age, 5 ft. 
9 in. in heigbt, of dark complexion, fond of home music, 
and of an affectionate disposition, would like to correspond 
(with a view te a speedy marriage) with a young lady 
qualiled to make a good companion for life, amd possessing 
an annual income 

Misniz Bei, who is eighteen years of age, with blue 
eyes and light hair, considered good looking and prepos- 
sessing, is perfectly donsesticated and not at all extravagant, 
is Very desirous of meeting with a suitable partuer for life, 
who is not under twenty-six years of age, with whom she 
wonld willivgiy open a matrimonial correspondence. 

Ayyetta.—The domestic unhappiness of which you com- 
psin is, we fear, the lot of mayy women, im every class of 
society ; for most men when they marry do not find all the 
comforts which they expected, or perhaps require, in ‘their 














own homes, snd consequently go elsewhere to find it—rich 
men to their luxurious clubs, and poorer men to the tavern 
coffee-room, and the public-house bar. You say you have 
tried every means—including kind remonstrance—to induce 
your husband to spend his evenings at home. Our advice 
is, do your utmost to make home attractive to him—more so 
than he finds the tavern—and do not have recourse to harsh 
words instead of kind ones; the former will most certain! 
have a’contrary effect to that desired, while the latter 
scarcely fail in time to bring about a reformetion. 

L. G., who is seventeen years of age, has blue eyes 
brown hair, and is of a merry disposition, is very desirous 
of meeting with a gentleman who is matrimonially dis- 
posed, a foreigner by birth, not under twenty-eight years 
of age, not too tall, and of kind disposition, Intelligence 
and spirit preferred to mere personal advantages. 

Watter is anxiously on the qui vive for a partner for life. 
Is seventeen years of , 5 ft 10 in. in height, has auburn 
hair, is considered good-looking, with an affectionate and 
agreeable disposition, and ho!ds a first-class situation in a 
foreign shipping house, but is by no means a “millionaire” 
at present. 

Acnes T., who is seventeen years of age, 5 ft 4 in. in 
height, with dark brown hair, light blue eyes, and fair 
complexion, is very good tempered and affectionate, would 
be happy to correspond matrimonially with a gentleman 
(about twenty years of age), who is tall and dark, and in a. 
respectable position. 


SEEKING. 


Sadly roaming in the gloaming, 
Where the sands and waters meet, 
Rocks before me, one staro'er mo— 
And the bright waves at my feet. 
Idle seeming, I am dreaming, 
Dreaming, loved and lost, of thee, 
Seeking ever, res never— 

Here beside this mighty sea. 


Art thou sleeping where stars keeping 
Solemn ‘watch, are o’er thine head ? 
Art thou lying where the sighing 
Winds of night are round thy bed? 

Is thy pillow where the billow 

Goeth m to and fro, 

And the surges chant thee dirges, 
And the sea-flowers near thee blow ? 
Time is hasting, life is wasting, 

And my soul is growing dark ; 

Love is di , hope is weary, 
Waiting for e sbsent barque. 
Sadly roaming, in the gloaming, 

By the ever-sounding main— 

Resting never—seek I ever 

One that cometh not again. Anya G. 


R. B. and T. C., who belong to the nautical profession, 
the former of whom is twenty-two yea: f age, 5 ft. 94 in. 
in height, and the latter twenty-one year: age, 5 ft. 7 in. 
in height, with blue eyes, dark hair, dark complexion, and 
very good tempered, will be very happy to: hear from two 
young ladies disposed to enter the state of matrimony with 
them. 

Ne.ig# Gray.—Keep the penknife presented to you by 
your betrothed, and despise the proverb which ascribes ill 
luck to the acceptance of such tokens. To avert the omen, 
however, we believe it is customary to present something in 
return; in your case you might give the donor a—— 
well, perhaps the suggestion is unnecessary, for probably 
he took one. (The handwriting is pretty good). 

Lizzie T., who is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in 
beight, with a slender good figure, and very dark hair and 
eyes, is moderately good-looking, and has been weil trained 
in all domestie duties, wishes to become the wife of a non- 
commissioned officer of cavalry, who must be very sensible 
and steady, and from twenty-five to thirty-eight years of 
age; and need not be an Adonis. 

Ong rm Nexp.—Light and remunerative work in whith 
ladies can employ themselves at home is unfortunately very 
difficult to procure. “ ” for children’s clothing is 
very r ‘ative, when obtainable. The handwriting 
the note is certainly quite good enough for copying Pt 
but the remuneration for that description of, work is very 
little. 
W. 8. B. wishes to open a matrimonial correspondence 
with a lady of about twenty years of age (if of good family, 
so much the better), who has had a good plain education, is 
thoroughly domesticated, rather tall, of dark complexion, 
and cheerful and affectionate. “W. RK. B.” is twenty-seven 
years of age, of good personal appearance, has a prosperous 
business, and possesses @il the qualities necessary to make a 
geod husband. 
Venice, who is twenty-one ..years of age, 5 ft. 4% in. in 
height, with dark hair and eyes and slight figure, and 
altogether very prepo: would like to receive matri- 
monial overtures from either a Spanish or Italian gentle- 
man (the latter preferred), who should be well educated, 
tall, mot less tham twenty-five years of age, and be in good 
circunistances (that is, have an income of not less than £200 
@ year), and be of affectionate and home-loving disposition. 
Brancuk, Frora, and Litiian wish to correspond matri- 
monially with three young gentlemen. “Blanche” is twenty 
years of age, tall and graceful in Agure, with dark hair, blue 
eyes, fair complexion, and is considered very good looking. 
“ Flora” is nineteen years of age, has light wavy hair and 
dark eyes, and is considered very pretty. “Lillian” is 
eighteen years of age, with golden hair, blue eyes and fair 
complexion, is a good pianiste, and considered very pretty. 
These three young indies have loving and affectionate dis- 
positions, are of good family, and thoroughly domesticated, 
Peri and Buancaz, who are tively seventeen years 
of age, tall and lady-like—the former ha’ dlue eyes, dark 
brown hair, and fair complexion, and latter dark, 
browp hair, hazel eyes, and fair complexion—wish to corre- 
spond matrimonially with two gentlemen, who must be two 
_— en a ding ee ae be at least 5 ft. 9 in. in height 
ave dark r and eyes, be of gentlemanly appearance, 
and good-looking. 4 
Very Lovey, a widow, forty-two years of age, 5 ft Sin. in 
height, with dark brown hair, light blue eyes, florid com- 
plexion, and of a very cheerful and loving dispositi 








en, 
being tired of a solitary life, will be happy to re-enter the 





estate of matrimony with an eligible partner for life. Hav- 
besides 


ing a business, @ little household property, 
av g £300 a year, any gentleman making matrimonial 
advances must also possess some property, be gentlemanly in 
ap ent of men, and keep 
a set of books; be, in short, thorough business man, and 
also loving, cheerful, steady, and fond of home. 

Frora May, who is seventeen years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in 
height, with dark*brown hair and eyes, is considered very 
beautiful, and hus an of £200 per annum, wishes to 
correspond, with a view toa matrimonial engazement. with 
— & few years older than herself. Money no 
object. 

Dick would like to correspond with a respectalbe and 
affectionate girl, about sixteen or seventeen of age 
He is seventeen years of age, 5 ft 2 in. in height, with dark 
hair and complexion, and is highly respectable. A carte de 
visite is requested of any lady who may answer this appeal, 
which will be honourably retarned or exchanged. 

A TrovsLep Onz,—A poor man having a guilty and un- 
faithful wife,jwho has need not necessarily 
* go all his no without Ay home ;” he can psn @ divorce 
without cost, by suing in forma pauperis, Marry again. 
If your brother, however, marries before @ divorce, 
he will be indictable Sor Maney, and at the expiration of a 
term of imprisonment still have to support his legal 
wife; but not,jof course, if she is living improperly apart 
from him. 

Beavty, who is twenty-three years of age, of good 
family, well educated and musical, and ia personal attrac- 
tions fully (her friends aver) deserves her signature, will 
have no objection to receive matrimonial overtures from a 
gentleman (who must be one bona 4dé), very dark and tall, 
not more than thirty-five nor less than twenty-five years of 
age, and must be either in the army, navy, or a barrister (if 
in the army preferred), and of course of fortune 
* Beauty” intimates that s the desoription of 


he rather 
‘“ Eugene O’ More” (No. 121). 
Preston.—The following recipe for dyeing kid gloves 
rple (thoughnot the precise colour desired) may proba- 
ly answer your — :— Boil four ounces of wood 
and two ounces of roche alum in pitits of soft water 
till half wasted ; strain and let cool. Sew up the tops of the 
gloves, rub over the outsides with. a sponge or brush twice, 
and then, rub off the loose dye with a coarse cloth; then 
beat up the white of an egg, and rub over the gloves with a 
sponge. The stains may be removed from the hands by 
vinegar. (The handwriting is not good.) . 


Communications RecziveD:— 
AP, mode a widow, of good education ‘and agreeable 


manners, 4 ered good looking, would be happy to 
correspond witg/C, B. A.,” the widower. 
Exvust H. bej most happy to exehange cartes, &., with 


* Emily Cerito,” with.a view to.a matrimonial alliance. Is 
twenty-one wy of age, of middle height, rather fair com- 
plexion, and the son of an officer. ; 

Damon offers hi as @ candidate for the affections of 
“Selina.” Is twenty-one years ‘of age; 5 ft.'8} in: in height, 
of rather dark complexion, with-dark hair and grey eyes, 
and considered quite passable. _. 

Me Saver, who is 5 ft.4in. in height, respectably con- 
nected, of an amiable disposition, would be happy to corre- 
spond with “Mon Frere,” with a view toa matrimonial 
engagement. (The handwriting is peculiar for a lady, but 


good). 

T. S. would be extremely happy to correspond matri- 
monially and exchange cartes with “Mimi Claremont.” 
Is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 9} in. in height, in a 
oon - position, very steady, and considered 

RRS, an 


" Al who is twenty-two years of age, 
5 ft. 11 in. in héight, bas v4 


kc hair and moustache, and pos- 
sesses @ good temper affectionate disposition, would 
be happy to with “ Venetia,” witha view to ma- 


a og 2 
ecient who is a aie ay Ley countrie,” with 
wo open a corre- 
Seeeuantp-ans'yeara ‘af sgn, hen oonty eis uaed aoe, 
~one years whiskers, 
blue eyes, and is considered tolenabty good 
cE HarGrave will correspond with “Mimi 
Claremont,” and enter into a engagement. I[s 
pare co ak 2g. age, oo tall, and ee 
good looking ; an income of £220 per aun an’ 
steady and very fond of home. sY “ry * 
Lucy, who is twenty-five years of with ‘soft brown 
pe Sy et hair, aud fair com an 
pered, amiable, affectionate, thoroughly 
will be happy to correspond matrimonially with the gentle- 
= icles St. Clair.” 
similar age, w high princi; 
inclined 


Horace F, Tami.tos J. and Crarrorta W. will be happy 
to correspond and exehange cartes, with a view to matri- 
mony, with Poe “ Annette,” and “Grace.” “ Horace,” 
who offers himself to “ Annette,” is oat 6 in. in height, of 


light se and 8 

“Bntly.* la twenty-one years of age, 6 ft ia, ia hetgnd, of 
“ ,” is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. hg, of 
dark opr ae is considered good looking, and an 
income of £300 a year. “Clayforth W.," who offers Himse!! 
to “Grace,” is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. iu 
height, very dark, with moustache, kind in disposition ani 
temperate in habits, and has an income of £500 per annum 
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